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CHAPTER I. 

HAZZINI. 

The Bestoiation — "Pint Bise of Italian Natiooalitj — Inrarrectioiii of 1 820 
and 1831— lAst Efforts of the Fartiflaiifl of Phytical Force— Hastini-*- 
The Bandera. 

The saciifice of Italy was eonsummated. On tliat oountij 
the revolution had inflicted its most dire calamities — on 
tiiat oonntij the restomtion imposed its hardest conditions. 

Of ail that Napoleon had done, only the work of de* 
stroction was sanctioned. Austria, Sardinia, and the 
Bourb(ms ; the Pope and the Jesuits, returned ; but Genoa, 
Yenice, and Lucca had ceased to exist. The unity of 
commercial and legislatiTe administration, the uniformity 
of weight, coin, and measure, were abolished; but the pre- 
fecture of the police, the censorship of the press extended 
to political matters, the military conscription, and other 
hemotts, but oftentimes unavoidable measures, for which 
the government of the usurper had been held up to the 
execration of nations, were brought to perfection, and be- 
came permanent evils. 

The philanthropic reforms of Joseph II. and Peter 
Leopold, met with no less disregard than the incendiary 
decrees of the revolution. Italy was to be brought as far 
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4 ITALY. 

back towards barbarism as the ingenuity of tyranny could 
contrive. 

The Italian goyemments, especially the courts of Naples 
and Turin, exiled to their islands of Sardinia and Sicily, 
had played but an indifferent part in the events that brought 
about their restoration. They owed their success, under 
Providence, to the exertions of Austria; and that power 
omitted no occasion to impress them with the conviction 
that they depended solely on its support for their very 
existence. The rulers of the largest, as well as smallest 
states, the pope himself not excluded, notwithstanding all 
the prestige of his spiritual authority, needed the protection 
of Austrian bayonets, and held their nominally indepen- 
dent sovereignties under a secret compact of unqualified 
vassalage. 

Thus, the last show of resistance that papal ascendancy, 
and Venetian and Genoese policy, still opposed to foreign 
ambition, was overcome by Napoleon. The victors of 
Napoleon scrupled not to profit by the political crimes 
on which that fatal hero had based his throne. 

Henceforth, not only the Lombardo -Venetian kingdom, 
but the whole of Italy, was but an Austrian province. All 
and each of those sceptred lieutenants were compelled, 
within their own territories, to shorten or slacken their 
reins according to the mandates of the leading power ; and, 
by an extreme refinement of policy, they were made to bear 
the odium of its recondite measures. 

Italy was thus, in fletct, under one absolute rule ; whilst 
the confines of her petty states, their different laws and 
regulations, created a hundred paltry local interests, raising 
perpetual barriers against all hopes of future regeneration. 

By a strange combination of adversities, Italy had thus 
one and eight masters, uniting all the evils of division, and 
all the disadvantages of centralisation of power. 

But whilst, in a political point of view, all that still 
remained of ancient Italy had thus definitely come to an 
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end, the moral character of the nation was gradually de- 
veloped. 

The Italians had been made to think of their country. 
That fond, and hitherto misdirected patriotism, that had 
attached them to their native town or state, with all the 
narrow-mindedness of provincial prejudice, had now no 
longer any living object to cling to. Not a standard, not 
an emblem, not a name. 

Nothing remained but the annals of the past, big with 
ominous lessons for the future. 

They felt that their ancient republics had successively 
fallen, only because they had never been true to each 
other; because each of them hoped to survive alone — ^to 
escape its doom by abandoning, sometimes even by point- 
ing out their natural allies and brothers to the ambition of 
a common enemy; because Venice had stood a neutral 
spectator of the downfall of Florence, as both had impassively 
looked on the enslavement of Milan. 

It was only when the last day had come for them all, 
that the deplorable illusion vanished. In its very supreme 
moment, Venice was still dreaming of its imperishable- 
ness. 

But after 1798 all local interests had merged into one 
national interest. The Italians had now no country, or 
only one country. The destinies of each state depended 
on the fate of all others. They could only be, or not be 
together. Henceforth their cry was : Independence and 
Unity. 

From the first moment that the Lombard and Venetian 
patriots perceived by what deeds of rapine and violence the 
French Jacobins repaid them for the efforts by which they 
had facilitated their conquest, the first sect of Italian 
Independents arose. They were known by the name of the 
'^Ligue Noire," to the French, who dreaded and hated, 
and left nothing unattempted to exterminate them. That 
league, itevertheless, continued to thrive and increase 
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during the whole period of the occapation of the French, 
and had no slight influence in bringing about their ex- 
pulsion. 

It numbered among its members, besides many true and 
intelligent patriots, not a few secret friends of the ancient 
governments, and zealous defenders of the trampled religion 
of the country. It indiscriminately enlisted in its ranks 
the malcontents of all parties. But, although arising from 
heterogeneous elements, it was bound to a common work,, 
and manifested a comm5n tendency — the emancipation of 
Italy from foreign bondage. 

That sect received a more determined organisation, and 
proceeded with more deliberate views, in the kingdom of 
Naples, where, towards the year 1811, a few of the warmest 
patriots had given rise to the association of the Carbonari, 
and sought among the primitive race of the Apennines the 
elements of Italian nationality. 

Their first attacks were directed against the immediate 
oppression of the French and Napoleon ; and because the 
overwhelming power and ascending fortune of France gave 
them but little chance of success, they lent a willing ear to 
the suggestions of the allies, and, in an evil hour, espoused 
their cause. 

Meanwhile, the fall of Napoleon was at hand. There 
were few men in Italy who did not hope, none who did not 
wish for independence. Unfortimately, they did not agree 
as to the most expedient means of obtaining it. The 
disasters of the Spanish and Eussian campaigns had 
thinned the ranks of the army of Italy. The flower of the 
Italian youth had perished abroad, fighting for the enemy's 
cause. The country lay exhausted and weary. It dreaded 
the renovation of the calamities of war it had so long 
endured. The allied powers, that had proved too strong 
for the whole nught of a colossal empire, they thought, 
could not easily be resisted by a few disarmed, and, as yet, 
disunited provinces. 
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Peibapg they eould rather be propitiated. 

Those same allies, in &et, were Iftvish of the most 
splendid promises. The standard of Italian indep^dence 
and onion was seen waving at the head of their armies. 
The enfranchisement of Italy fbrmed the text of all their 
proclamations. The Carbonari marched at their vanguard. 
Eogdne and Mttrat on the one side, Bentinck and BeUe- 
garde <m the other, equally announced themselves as ihe 
sworn champions of Italy. 

The patriots did not, perhaps, all equally plunge into the 
illusion. But p^lexity and discord reigned among them ; 
and before they could come to a close of those hasty and 
tmnultuoos deliberations the fate of die country was 
sealed. 

But now, it might be expected, even the last shade of 
delusion had vanished. The engagements of the allied 
sovereigns were, of course, null, as soon as their object 
was attained. The restorers of peace were determined to 
maintain it at every cost Whosoever attempted to en- 
danger the public tranquillity, even by the vindication of 
the most sacred rights, declared war to them all. The 
Italians had, therefore, nothing to hope, and every thing 
to fear from abroad. An Italian insurrection was the 
signal of a European war. 

Twenty milliona of men, no doubt, would be equal even 
to that task; but,' before engaging in such an undertaking, 
the patriots must be sure they could rely on a nation of 
men. Nothing should be attempted until, by a general 
regeneration of the national character, a race of slaves was 
raised to the dignity of freemen. The revolution was to be 
prepared by national education. 

This object being obtained, nothing could be easier than 
to determine all the different states to an almost simul- 
taneous rise ; to combat, overthrow, and rebuild. Firmness 
and unanimity of purpose were sure, in the end, to prevail 
against Austria, and to command the respect and sympathy 
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of Other nations. What Italy really willed, no effort of 
aUied despots could mthstand. 

But how many grave, complicate, insurmountable ob- 
stacles were thrown into the way of national education ! 
The weariness and inertia of a kzy, ignorant, corrupt 
population, still aching and bleeding with the consequences 
of recent political calamities, and shuddering at the very 
name of soldierly executions ; the panic terror inspired by 
the apparatus of foreign armies, quartered in inexpugnable 
fortresses, and threatening the most populous towns with 
imminent, instantaneous ruin ; the consciousness of their 
own effeminate, unwarlike habits— of their almost total 
destitution of arms, of disciplined soldiers, of experienced 
leaders; the absolute impracticability of easy and safe 
communications from state to state ; the insecurity of the 
postoffice ; the yexations of all kinds to which trayeUers 
were subjected; the anxieties caused by a searching, 
harassing, all-piying police, opposii^ all spirit of associ- 
ation; its shameless violation of persons and dwellings; 
the suddenness and mysteriousness of its arbitrary mea- 
sures; the vigilance, activeness, and invisibility of its 
numberless agents, and the universal mistrust and demora- 
lisation arising therefrom ; the deplorable state of elemen- 
tary schools, and the iron rule presiding over the direction 
of the universities ; the suppression of the chairs of political 
economy, of moral philosophy, of every study in which 
the slightest allusion was made to the rights and duties of 
men ; the censorship, extending its absurd and undiscem- 
ing tyranny equally to ancient and modem works, pro- 
scribing all organs of public opinion ; and, in the mean- 
while, the active influence of a dark host of priests and 
Jesuits, exasperated by their recent reverses, and proceeding 
with the inveterate animosity of men struggling for exist- 
ence ; the contagious example of eight courts promoting 
luxury and licentiousness, and, by the means of enervating 
pleasures, encouraging the indolence and dissipation of the 
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people — all seemed not only intended to deter the Italian 
patriots from every attempt to ameliorate the condition 
of their countrymen, but even to convince them of the 
impossibility of preventing their utmost degradation and 
enslavement. 

Yet the patriots despaired not. 

The ancient league of the Carbonari, whose cooperation 
in the reinstalment of the ancient governments had been 
requited with persecution and peijury, now rallied for the 
purpose of undoing that work of restoration to which they 
had unwittingly been instrumental. 

It joined in secret formidable bands ; it called the peo- 
ple around its standard, and unable, in the midst of such 
arduous circumstances, to educate them, it overawed them 
by strange rites and mysteries — ^it bound them by vague 
but tremendous pledges — ^it enlisted them into a devoted 
militia, and prepared them for a certain, though as yet 
vague and remote hour of action. 

Unfortunately, the rapid success of its tenebrous work of 
affiliation, the numbers and character of its proselytes, 
without inspiring the league with a full confidence in its 
own forces, were sufficient to urge its members to rash, 
premature attempts. 

They feared, not without reason, the results of the long- 
continued attacks of priestcraft on the superstitious credu- 
lity of the populace. They perceived among the lowest 
classes a rapid relapse into their brutal habits. They 
were unwilling to allow the last swell of revolutionary 
effervescence to subside into the deathlike apathy of servi- 
tude. They wished, by the aid of a partial, transitional 
revolution, to bestow on a portion of the country, at least* 
the advantages of freedom of thought, of the liberty of the 
press, of a representative government. They hoped that 
one of the Italian states might thus be made the focus of 
a general insurrectional system — ^might afford them 
leisure for a gradual rise of public opinion — might famish 

B 8 
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them with the instraments wherewith to counteract the 
influence of so many evil elements, and openly proceed to 
their great work of national education. 

Events were soon favourable to the realisation of this 
short-sighted policy. Spain, which at the restoration had 
aJjBO been the victim of deceptive promises, had success- 
fully risen against its peijured monarch, and obliged him 
to fulfll his engagements. 

Ferdinand of Naples had been no less liberal of fair 
offers, nor less ready to violate the sanctity of his compact 
with his people, than Ferdinand of Spain. The Italians 
thought that he might as easily be compelled to grant, or 
rather to restore that constitution which had been bestowed 
upon his Sicilian subjects in 1812, under English patron- 
age, and which had been most unaccountably annulled in 
1814. 

They could do it, and did it. It cost them scarcely a 
drop of blood. The King of Naples was at the mercy of 
the Carbonari. 

But the Neapolitan and the Piedmontese insurrections of 
1820 and 1821 were not, nor were meant, as a national 
revolution. They were only an initiatoiy movement by 
which the lovers of Italian independence would have 
enabled themselves to remove all obstacles to the emanci- 
pation of thought. 

They had no faith in French charters or Spanish con- 
stitutions; no feelings of devotion towards the kings or 
princes whom they placed at the head of the movement. 
But they flattered themselves that royal names could have 
power to sanction popular deeds ; that they could reform 
the state without affording any legitimate pretext for 
foreign interference; that England, France, and other 
constitutional powers, would be the natural allies of govern- 
ments which followed a system of policy analogous to their 
own; that the diplomatists of 1814 would consider them- 
selves bound to support an insuirection, whose avowed 
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object only was the yindication of those rights of which 
thej had all stood forward as guarantees and sponsors. 

In accordance with these Tiews, they carefully avoided 
every allusion to the name of Italy, of independence and 
unity, to which, however, all 'their efiPorts were directed, 
and which was already almighly in the hearts of all. They 
strove to allay the tide of popular enthusiasm that threat- 
ened to drag them, in spite of themselves, beyond the 
limits prescribed by their narrow-minded foresight ; they 
rejected the fraternity of neighbouring states ; discouraged, 
disarmed, and demoralised the ardent youths who had run 
to arms, and who were willing to attack, rather than to 
abide the enemy; and allowed their conquered, captive 
monarchs to repair to Laybach, to abjure their oaths, and, 
at the head of the Austrians, to march against the rebels 
whilst yet unprepared and discordant 

It was not long before the Italians perceived the conse- 
quences of their infatuation. Austria pledged herself to 
^e maintenance of peace, and was by her allies left the 
only arbiter of the destinies of Italy. The success was 
not an instant doubtful. 

The insurgents of 1821 paid dearly for their experi- 
ment ; yet it was neither the sole nor the last trial. 

The great process of national regeneration continued. 
The progress and diffusion of knowledge ; the increase of 
wealth and population necessarily resulting, even in an 
oppressed country, from the long ooutinuance of peace; 
the interchange, development, and diffusion of ideas, even 
through the organ of a fettered press; the intercourse 
with other nations more happily situated, was, in a con- 
siderable degree, sufficient to give increase and consis- 
tency to public opinion. 

The long and severe pmiiahments with which the de- 
luded patnote were visited, by which mourning and deso- 
Jatbn were thrown into the bosom of the most influential 
fEoniliea ; the stifled groans fsaax the dungeons of Spiel- 
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berg ; the blood from the scaffolds of Modena had roused 
the dormant resentment — ^the actiye sympathy of the peo- 
ple. 

There was no longer any necessity for resortmg to secret 
societies. What had been the result of subterranean con- 
spiracies was now to be effected by open, spontaneous 
insurrections. The passions of the multitude needed no 
further incitement. 

Nothing was wanted but a fiiYOurable opportunity. 

The Italians were now almost ripe for a complete reyo- 
lution; extraneous circumstances once more determined 
them to a second partial experiment. 

France had risen. It had, in July 1830, overthrown 
the work of foreign invaders. It had separated itself from 
the interests of the holy alliance. It had thrown ther 
gauntlet to despotism. It had dragged, in its movement, 
Belgium, Poland, and a part of Germany. It had made 
an appeal to the malcontents of all Europe. It had 
entered with all nations into a pact of non-intervention. 
That pact had thus far been respected and, as it were, 
tacitly acknowledged. 

The Italians resolved to try how far that compact would 
hold good for themselves. 

It was thought that the non-intervention might, by the 
means of sectional revolts, pave the way for the success of 
a general national effort ; that the fear of a war with 
France would stay the sword of Austria in its scabbard, 
until the insurgents felt themselves ready to attack that 
power within its very strongholds of Lombardy. 

They rose. They directed their first attacks against 
those governments whence the least resistance might be 
expected. The Duke of Modena, the most cordially hated ; 
the pope, the most utterly despised of all Italian rulers ; 
the Duchess of Parma, by her profligacy degraded in the 
eyes of her subjects, were overthrown without an obstacle. 
The tricolour standard flew like a meteor from town to 
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town. Not a sword was unsheathed — ^not a voice raised 
for the cause of despotism. In less than three days two 
millions of Italians were free. 

But the movement of 1831, like that of 1821, was 
influenced hj foreign insinuations. It was grounded on 
views of foreign diplomacy: all revolutionary measures 
were limited to prevent any provocation of hostilities, by a 
blind adhesion to the pact of non-intervention. No de- 
cisive step could be taken imtil it was fully ascertained 
how far Austria would abide by it ; how far that power 
might be overawed by the proclamations of France. Still 
not a word was said about Italy, to give the insurrection 
the appearance of a national rise. All was paralysed, 
from its earliest start, by that inconceivable hallucination. 

For a moment, indeed, it seemed as if Austria dreaded 
to come to an open rupture. The Austrian garrison at 
Ferrara withdrew from the town, and suffered tlie national 
colours to wave triumphantly before their eyes. But it 
was only for a moment. No sooner had the cabinet of 
Vienna ascertained the real intentions of Louis Philippe, 
than the Hungarians advanced. The insurgents offered 
no resistance. 

The unsatis£su)tory result of those successive insurrec- 
tions has branded the Italians with a disgrace that, as a 
nation, they did not, perhaps, entirely deserve. They have 
been set down as a fiEdnt-hearted race, unwilling to fight 
for, and therefore unworthy of liberty. 

The bitterest reproach of cowardice and pusillanimity 
awaited the fugitives in tlie land of exile, as the only wel- 
come they had a right to expect from unsympathising 
strangers. France, especially, by whose perfidious sug- 
gestions these ill-digested movements were precipitated, 
loaded with ignominy those refugees whose too ready sub- 
mission exposed her own territory to the dangers of an 
Austrian invasion. The dastardly defection of the Italian 
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liberals was contrasted with the torrents of blood that the 
Polish heroes were then shedding, rather alas ! for France 
than for Poland. The Italians would not hare been less 
unfeelingly sacrificed than the Poles; but eyerj battle 
they had given would have operated a diversion in fsvour 
of France, and obtained Mr terms for her from the allies. 

But, be it repeated, the Italian nation had not yet risen. 
No Italian revolution had, in reality, taken place ; and the 
unsuccessful attempts of 1821 and 1831 were onljwneant 
as a preparatory step, as a transitional movement, by the 
aid of which, it was expected, the germs of Italian regene- 
ration might be sown, and the final catastrophe slowly and 
safely matured. 

Those unhappy revolts were the consequence of ^Ise 
principles, of fond misconceptions; of an imperfect ac- 
quaintance with the positive relations between Austria and 
the so-called independent states — with the real views of 
foreign diplomacy ; of a blind reliance on vague sugges- 
tions from abroad. 

Had the insurrection, from its very begmning, developed 
its national character ; had the cry of Italian unity and 
independence been raised at once ; had not the revolution, 
in short, been disavowed by its authors, the event might 
have been more than doubtful. 

The movement would have been general and instantar 
neous : it would have begun where the elements of imme- 
diate resistance were to be found. Its first step would 
have been an irruption into Lombardy«— a declaration of 
war to Austria. 

But not even the rapidity of their success, not even the 
unanimity of the people, could inspire the leaders with 
sufficient Mth and determination. Indeed, the very 
facility of those first movements seemed to unfit them for 
the ensuing struggle. They seemed to flatter themselves 
that liberty could be maintained as easily as it had been 
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obtained. Tljey were willing to preserve in its purity 
that bloodless revolution in which they, very justly, prided 
themselves. 

But it is &ted that freedom can never be asserted on 
earth, without long and desperate strife ; that it is never 
fully established until it is cemented with blood ; that it 
can only be won and secured by a nation that feels in its 
own energies the means of asserting it against all odds-— 
the will to obtain it at any rate. 

In pursuance of their chimerical views, those patriots 
not only neglected to avail themselves of such means as the 
universal effervescence afforded them, but turned all their 
efforts to discountenance the impatient zeal of the ardent 
youths who entered not into their views. They employed 
all the arguments of persuasion, and even open force, to 
banish all ideas of resistance ; and seemed, above all things, 
anxious to remove every obstacle to the enemy's progress. 

This unnatural conduct, so very nearly bordering on 
treason, was, however, dictated by the most sincere and 
pious, though certainly not very magnanimous intentions. 

The idea of Austrian omnipotence was deeply rooted in 
the hearts of the aged men who were generally intrusted 
with the government of the revolted provinces. The con- 
viction that bands of undisciplined citizens could withstand 
the charge of a regular soldiery could never enter their 
minds. In their eagerness to avoid all subjects of collision 
—-of subduing the bold spirits which would have naturally 
risen from the consciousness of their own forces — ^they 
would never allow the Italian youths to be mustered into 
national battalions. Hence, when the spell of illusion was 
broken, and the Austrian advanced, they had done all in 
their power, not only to disarm, but to unman the defenders 
of the coimtry. 

The horrors of military licentiousness, such as they had 
witnessed during twenty years of recent invasions, were 
still present to their terri^ed imaginations; they saw the 
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awful calamities to which the slightest show of resistance 
would expose their helpless countrymen. 

They feared not for themselves. The heroic death that 
some of those same fiednt-hearted patriots sought on the 
battle-field, in Greece, in Spain, every where in the land 
of exile ; the firmness with which others underwent the 
ordeal of long imprisonment ; and the serene countenance 
which they bore on the scaffold ; are sufficient to absolve 
them from the charge of personal timidity. 

But a foreboding charity towards their native cities, 
towards their homes, towards an unprotected crowd of 
women, against whom the outrages of Pavia and Verona 
would be perpetrated, did not allow them, in that moment 
of perturbation, to think of the indelible stain they inflicted 
on the glory of the Italian name ; of the demoralising effect 
that the example of that ungenerous surrender would have 
on future generations ; of the discredit that their cowardice 
would bring on the cause of liberty all over the world. 

They did not reflect that, however justifiable their appre- 
hensions might be before the insurrection took place, as 
soon as the signal was given it became their duty to stifle 
aU feelings of regret and misgiving in their bosom, and to 
impress themselves and their followers with the sacredness 
of the compact into which they had entered — of asserting 
their freedom, or dying for it. 

God knows, there were many in Italy willing to die ! 

Humbled even more than disheartened by these repeated 
failures, the Italians were not likely to venture again on 
similar experiments. They had thus far at least profited 
by their disappointment, that no ground was left for future 
illusion. They had come to a conclusion which, as we 
have said, ought to have been obvious before the disastrous 
trial took place, but which they had lost sight of in their 
sanguine impatience— that, as long as they lent a willing 
ear to the perfidious insinuations of foreigners ; as long as 
they relied upon aid from without, to fight the battle with 
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their oppressors, they betrayed their incompetency to main- 
tain the position of a free state ; and that such assistance, 
even if ever rendered, would ultimately serve only to pre- 
pare them for the evils of renewed servitude. They felt 
that their emancipation must be the result of their own 
efforts ; and that it must be accomplished, not only without 
the direct or indirect interference of foreign powers in their 
behalf, but even, if necessary, in open opposition to all and 
each of them. 

Hence they had, at least for the present, relinquished 
every thought of an armed vindication of their national 
rights ; and, with the tactics of a general who changes his 
siege into a blockade, they had returned to their primitive 
schemes for the regeneration of their national character, 
for the general diffusion of knowledge among the lowest 
classes, for a forcible restoration of their name in the 
opinion of their neighbours. 

They hoped that, reassured by the long continuance of 
peace, and prevailed upon by the overwhelming force and 
unanimity of public opinion, their governments would gra- 
dually feel compelled to acknowledge that there was an 
Italy; and that, if by the right of self-preservation they 
were entitled to quench all insurrectional spirit tending to 
bring about a national, political unity, they could not be 
able to prevent their subjects from uniting to aid and 
encourage each other in the promotion of public welfare, 
and in the diffusion of intellectual culture. 

A complete moral revolution, it was thought, must pre- 
cede any political movement. 

But the malison of Heaven seemed to hang over unfor- 
timate Italy. That popular education which foreign des 
pots countenance, and even enforce abroad, was the object 
of the blind persecution of the Italian rulers. The head 
of the church, especially during the pontificate of Leo XII., 
and Gregory XVI., launched the thunders of the Vatican 
against its promoters. The inoffensive schoolmaster was 
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thrown into the dungeons of the castle Sant' Angelo. Des- 
potism felt that opinion was force, and trosted that chains 
and fetters might jet be able to crush, it. 

Eelentlessness on the part of the sovereigns conld not 
ffidl to lead to desperate opposition on the part of the people. 
The age of physical force had not yet reached its termina- 
tion. The Italians could not so soon be made to enter 
into the yiews of a passive-resistance policy. They could 
not be unanimously wrought into submission, even thou^ 
they could not be aroused into general and simultaneous 
outbreaks. Savoy in 1838, Bologna and Rimini in 1848 
and 1845, were again made 'the theatre of unsuccessful, 
because partial and inconsiderate, attempts. The Nea- 
politan provinces were never thoroughly at rest; and, even 
during the prevalence of the deepest silence, the Italian 
tyrants were aware that the tenebrous work of conspiracy 
was incessantly in progress. 

The truculent masdms, the half appalling, half ludicrous 
ceremonies of exploded Carbonarism were superseded by 
the simpler forms, by the more sanguine and sweeping 
views of a new association. The opposition party was now 
represented by the sect of Young Italy. 

Amongst the swarm of exiles the calamities of 1881 
drove to the French shores, a young enthusiast made his 
appearance, unknown as yet, to the multitude, but uniting 
the boldest ambition to the highest capacities : a man of 
firm principles ; of that pale, bilious temperament so com- 
mon in southern climates, whose passions all obey but 
themselves — a man bom to rule ; of that stuff of which, 
under favourable circumstances, Hobespierres are made, or 
Napoleons ; but who, in quieter times, are too readily set 
down as hommes manques, or visionaries — a young student, 
a Genoese of good extraction and parentage — Giuseppe 
Mazzini. 

It was in June 1881 that he first made himself known 
in France — though his contributions to the Antologia di 
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Firenze ought to have won him reputation before — by his 
address to Charles Albert of Savoy *, on his accession to 
the throne of Sardinia, inviting him not to disappoint the 
expectations he had raised in Italy in 1820, when, being 
only prince of Carignano, and presumptive heir to the 
throne, he was hailed as king of Italy, and styled himself 
the chief of all the Carbonari in the country. That ad- 
dress of Mazzini was a flash of divine eloquence, such as 
never before shone over Italy. His companions in mis- 
fortune gathered in adoration, and bent before his powerful 
genius. There was that in his massive brow, in his dark, 
commanding eye, that at once set him apart from the 
common herd. In the first prime of youth, a beauty of the 
first order, and a frank and manly, yet winning and sua- 
sive address, gave him an easy victory over men*s minds 
through their hearts. He did not fail to make the best of 
this well-deserved popularity. Ere the year had elapsed, he 
became the heart and soul of the Italian movement. He 
was the ruler of a state of his own creation— the king of 
Young Italy. 

He established himself at Marseilles, as editor of a 
journal, called after the name of the new sect of which it 
was the intended organ, **La Giovine Italia.*' Several 
numbers of that journal appeared at different intervals in 
the course of that and the following year. Mazzini wrote 
the best part of its contents. In fact, he never was se- 
conded by efficient contributors. 

Either because the mauagement of his vast plans of con- 
spiracy engrossed too much of his time, or because his 
genius was wearied and exhausted at its very first start, 
his articles seemed to have lost not a little of that calm- 
ness and serenity, of that dignity and temperance which 
characterised his first effort. The fretful jealousy of his 
fellow-exiles was easily alarmed by what they called his 

* A Carlo Alberto di Sayoia, on Italiano, Italia, 1831. 
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imperious ambition, his sweeping exclusiveness. The most 
high-minded and generous of his associates fell from him, 
one by one ; and, compelled to rely on the cooperation of 
blindly devoted but indiscreet and incautious partisans, lie 
hurried on his insurrectional schemes, leading to the more 
disgraceful than disastrous invasion of Savoy in 1 838. 

Many an ardent patriot would have withdrawn from 
active life after so signal a defeat. Not so Mazzini. Hum- 
bled, but not disheartened — anxious to throw all the blame 
upon General Bomarino, the militaiy leader of the expe- 
dition, he widened still further the breach already existing 
between him and the moderate party. Disappointed in his 
own countrymen, he looked on the whole earth for the 
furtherance of his redeeming ideas. The patriot merged 
into the humanitarian. He gave the utmost extension to his 
plans by the new and more catholic associations of *' Young 
France," " Young Poland," " Young Switzerland," and 
finally *' Young Europe," all of these based on his original 
notion — that of the expediency of trusting political move- 
ments with young and consequently unpledged and un- 
compromising leaders — ^a notion which, under the strangest 
modifications and misconceptions, was destined to make 
the tour of the globe. 

Mazzini 's views, however, were at first perfectly correct, 
and had arisen from the honest conviction of the utter 
impotence, imbecility, and even insincerity of the old 
Carbonari, who had hitherto had the upper hand in Italian 
afi&drs. Mazzini undertook to break the idols of the Italian 
patriots ; to do away with the prestige of illustrious names — 
all was to be achieved " by the people and for the people." 
The revolution should acknowledge no leaders, save only 
such as might spring from its own bosom. The national 
cause should henceforth obey the impulse of new men, 
proceeding upon new principles — young believers, wedded 
to no preconceived system, who would disavow and trample 
upon the craven dictates of a timid, temporising policy — 
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the wily intrigues of foreign diplomacy, who would march 
straight to their aim, regardless of all odds and chances, 
trusting God only, and themselves, and the sanctity of their 
cause. 

In the pursuance of such principles, the apostle was gra- 
dually left alone. The hopes of the lovers of Italy hegan 
to be grounded on mild and moderate measures. The re- 
volution was to be effected by the ascendancy of moral 
force. D'Azeglio, Balbo, and the party now at the head of 
the Italian movement, gained the ear of the multitude. 
Mazzini was left to himself, and the few closely acquainted 
with him, whose devotion to the loftiness of his mind and 
heart was paramount to all prudential considerations. In 
common with all men of really transcendant abilities, of 
truly elevated character, it was the lot of Mazzini to be 
cordially hated by such as knew him least, and would, 
nevertheless, have been his worthiest associates ; and loved 
with utter blindness by those who could neither compre- 
hend nor aid him. Certainly, none of his intimates ever 
voluntarily fell away from his friendship ; but subservient 
affection, ill-judged deference, contributed no less than Hi- 
grounded aversion to obstruct his judgment and hurry his 
deliberations. Out of so many who sided for or against 
him, Mazzini never had a friend or enemy worthy of him : 
hardly ever an agent that was not a passive instrument in 
his hands. Together with a gentleness— an almost femi- 
nine tenderness of outward manner — he combined the ut- 
most stubbornness of con viction, and the fiercest intolerance 
of contradiction — Cooperation with him must imply blind, 
unconditional compliance. 

Involved in rash attempts against all governments, con- 
demned to death in Italy, banished from France, pro- 
scribed in Switzerland, he finally sought the only refiige 
against political persecution — ^the free soil of Old England. 
With a shattered constitution and a broken heart, a disap- 
pointed man, in spite of all his asseverations to the contrary, 
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he engaged in the hftrmless pursuit of a litenuy career, 
diring, peihaps, too deeply into the dreams and vagaries of 
French communism, and choosing his associates among the 
English radicals and socialists; a grovelling, calcalating 
race, as widelj removed from the chivalrous disinterested- 
ness of the Italian republican, as a London fog from the 
golden vapours of an Italian summer evening. 

In a vain endeavour to bring their ideas to bear some 
resemblance to his o^m luminous, however Utopian, 
theories, Mazzini vms gradually sinking in silence and 
oblivion, engulphed in what Count Peochio not unapdj 
calls ** tiie tomb of living reputations," the great world of 
London. Visited with awe and misgiving by the few 
young Italians who could snatch a passport from the 
reluctant hands of a jealous police, dignifying a few honest 
teachers and artisans, and others of his humbler coun- 
trymen established in London into a national association 
—an object of the vain regrets and longings of the rising 
generation, of the mistrust and rancour of the base Italian 
governments, who persisted in looking upon him as the 
unattainable head of the revolutionaiy hydra— 

'' By deepest pity here pnrsHed, 
And hate no less profound; 
By love no fear could quell, by rage 
No length of time assuage * ;" 

he resigned himself to a life of silence and loneliness, 
satisfied with the foundation of an Italian school for men- 
dicant organ-boys, in which he employed all his energies 
with the same zeal and earnestness as Macchiavello dis- 
played in his diplomatic transactions between two rival 
communities of nuns ; and, like a man conscious of the 
extent of his powers, no less than of the uprightness of 
his intentions, he was ** biding his time." 

* Manzoni. 
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The English govaiiment thought proper to draw him 
from his retreat. The miknown writer of anonymooB ar* 
tides in the *' Westminster Beview " was dignified into a 
dangerous political character. By a hase treachexy which, 
lip to the present occurrence, was deemed utterly un^ 
EngliAf the Secretary of State made himself subserrient 
to the demands of f<»'eign espionage, outdid by superior 
cunning the dirtiest tricks of the most albject continental 
police, and, upon detection of his flagrant abuse of power 
and breach of confidence, he attempted to vindicate his 
conduct by the wilful repetition of long-exploded, long- 
forgotten falsehoods against the man he had wronged. 

Mazidni came out of that disgraceful contest with all 
the honours of the day. That insane persecution secured 
for him, in England, that public respect and sympathy to 
which his talents and integrity, no less than his misfor- 
tunes, would otherwise have entitled him. It did not, 
heweTer, nor could it, add much to his reputation or 
influence in Italy. New ideas had long been springing 
op in that country to which Mazzini was, from the first, 
too utterly a stranger, ever to be willing to adopt them. 
The principles of " Liberty and Equality," ** Unity and 
Independence," on which the national association was 
originally based, were no longer deemed practicable. 
Their very utterance was deemed in the highest degree 
impolitical. Mazzini's position was now untenable ; and, 
as he was too well known for his unconquerable con- 
sistency and tenacity of purpose, he was left to perish 
alone, or with those few blind enthusiasts-^like the ill- 
fskted Bandiera and their accomplices — ^who still continued 
true to the militant fedth of young Italy. 

It would not be reasonable, however, to conclude that 
any well-meaning Italian entertains ideas greatly at vari- 
ance with Mazzini's, as to the justice of his country's 
claims to the full enjoyment of her independent rights ; 
or to fancy that any remnant of feudal or patrician in- 
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terests might clash with the spread of purely republican 
principles ; or that the least shadow of loyalty lurks in 
Italian hearts in behalf of any of the royal dynasties now 
in existence. We have said it; the Italians are all, at heart, 
republicans. Were the destinies of the country to be 
settled to-morrow by the returns of universal suffrage, 
the result would most undoubtedly be what Mazzini and a 
thousand before him proclaimed : *' the Italian Kepublic, 
one and indivisible." 

But, although in the abstract, and in a general point of 
view, the emancipation of their country from foreign 
power is and ever was the object of all patriotic endea- 
vours, though every one felt that independence could only 
be secured by a bond of immediate, absolute unity, that a 
democratic form of government would be natural, and, as 
it were, indigenous in Italy ; that no monarchic or aris- 
tocratic elements could be found among the families of 
their pseudo-national princes, among the impoverished 
and degraded members of their native nobility — ^yet they 
did not all equally admit of the possibility of establishing 
a new republican state immediately on the basis of the 
present social edifice ; nay, even of vindicating their in- 
dependence in the face of all hostile Eulbpe. 

Many of the moderate Liberals deemed the sudden 
transition from utter servitude to the intoxicating excite- 
ment of popular freedom fraught with hazard and danger ; 
they thought the name of republic irreconcilably obnoxious 
to all the powers in being, and put forward transitional 
and conciliatory measures. They voted, some of them, 
for the creation of a strong, independent, constitutional 
government in the north of Italy, to be given either to a 
prince of the house of Savoy, or to any other adventurer, 
in fact, whose ambition might be tempted to venture on 
such an enterprise. With such a state at the head of an 
Italian confederacy, the reduction and incorporation of 
the weaker states would be left to time and the natural 
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extinction of dynasties. The unification of Italy would 
thus he gradual and pacific ; state after state would vanish 
from the list of European potentates, even as Lucca has 
now been, or is about to be, aggregated to the grand 
duchy of Tuscany. 

Others, again, dreading that the lustre of so many 
capitals would diminish in consequence of their losing 
their rank; reflecting, also, on the provincial and muni- 
cipal enmities — the bequest of old republican divisions — 
fidleging the various degrees of civilisation attained by the 
different districts of the Peninsula ; and appealing to the 
memories of the past, showing how wealth, power, and 
prosperity might be compatible in Italy with territorial 
division — would still prefer a union rather than the unity 
of Italy; a federation of states, more or less free, some- 
what after the models of Switzerland or Germany. 

But the moderatism of the Italian patriots has lately 
gone one step further. Till now, however discordant on 
other matters, they all agreed on one great point — the 
expulsion of the Austrian. All projects of reform, all 
plans for a confederacy, must take their start from the 
happy close of the war of emancipation. The great 
national contest nlust be fought out and settled, ere the 
Italians come to an arrangement of their differences with 
their native rulers. The constitution proclaimed at Na- 
ples in 1820, the insurrection of Romagna in 1831 were 
only initiatory movements; the leaders of those move- 
ments scarcely took the trouble of disguising their ulterior 
views. Every blow dealt against their princes was ac- 
tually aimed at their northern patron and supporter. 

Their kings and dukes were looked upon as the mere 
vanguard of one common enemy, and a skirmish with 
them was only a prelude to a decisive battle. 

But now the quarrel with Austria is set indefinitely 
aside. No war, local or general, is any longer contem- 
plated. The Italians are to emancipate themselves by 
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the prevalence of " Moral Force." Their princes are to 
he won over hj conciliation and peaceful remonstrance. 
The work of national regeneration is to proceed Yiiih thear 
good will and consent. A competition for the puhlic 
welfare most spring up hetween them and their late 
opponents. Already these latter, with D*Azeglio, Gioberti, 
and Balbo at their head, are making advances to them. 
A compact of friendship and good will between rulers and 
subjects has sprmig up, especially at Home, Florence, and 
Turin. State after state will be made to adhere to this 
conciliatory policy. Such as have adopted its views will 
join in an offensive and defensive league. Their calm 
but firm demeanour, the justice of their claims, the 
sanctity of the law of nations will soon make them un- 
conquerable — nay, unassailable : and when they deem 
themselves sufficiently strong for mutual proteetion, they 
will come to a settlement of their old dispute with their 
northern invader, either by peaceful or by any other 
means. 

We shall have opportunity to enter more at length into 
the views of the moderate party now in the ascendancy 
throughout the Italian peninsula. Suffice it to say, for 
the present, that they are at the very antipodes (k the 
measures recommended by the founder of Young Italy. 

Mazzini continued unmoved. At every new phasis ex- 
pediency compelled the liberal party successively to as- 
sume, his voice was ever raised in loud deprecation, if nat 
in bitter protest. He never ceased to declaim against the 
narrow-minded policy the result of which could only foe 
to plunge the country into the disgrace and misery of 
18d0 and 1831. He thought extreme evils admitted of 
extreme remedies alone. He urged the necessity of en- 
listing the multitude in their cause, by an open avowal 
of their intention of placing the sovereignty in the hands 
of the people. He thought the revolution of Italy could 
only be accomplished by a ^enecal and simultaneous de- 
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olaratioQ of war against all the powers pow extant : aa 
ijisurrectional war, prepared by ike secret work of con- 
epiracieB, determined by the open proclamation of a well- 
defined principle, and carried on by a wall-directed system 
of popular guerillas. It is but fair to avow that none but 
ra;ving «ntbusiaats — such as the ill-fated Count £ianco, 
who didveloped Mazzioi's plans of national wadare in a 
work entitled, " Delia guerra per hande" — ever embraced 
Mazzinl's yiews to their full extent : nay« we honestly 
think, Mazzini himself cannot deem them such as wiU 
admit of immediate execution in the present state of the 
country, and with the actual enenration and degradation 
of the national dbaracter. His theory, we believe, was, at 
any rate, prematurely produced, and he never made a 
mystery of his want of confidence in the elements the 
present generation afforded. His ideas were, perhaps, 
only pixuspective ; and it was only, perhaps, the impor- 
tunity or raahness of his aubaltems or the fear of being 
charged with Utopianism, irresolution, or inactivity, that 
led to the ill-fated attempts of 1833. 

He muat, however^ take the consequences not only of his 
own errors <>f judgment, but of those, also, of his adherents 
and partiaans. Hardly a riot of the populace in Komagna, 
haxdly a bandit fray in Calabria, but is ascribed to the 
instigations and manoeeavres of Young Italy. Since 1831^ 
the Italian poUice seemed to dread Mazzini alone-^all the 
vigilance of Austrian and Modenese spies were turned 
agamst him; he was magni&ed into an awful bugbear, 
even when he had already begun to despair of his country- 
men, and his countrymen of him. 

It is for these reasons that vain, to a great extent, were 
his efforts to clear himself of all participation in the senaer 
less expedition ending in the tragic catastrophe of Cosenza, 
in 1845. The brothers Bandiera were among his most fee- 
vent worshippers. They perished martyrs to their affection 
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for him. Every word he has published of their corre- 
spondence with him breathes this transcendant £Bdth and 
devotion. It was with them a political religion. Even so 
did Young Italy love her creator ! 

The Bandiera were young and impatient. Their rank, 
their means, they conceived, had placed in their hands the 
fate of the country. The Austrian marine only awaited 
their signal. They threw themselves and their resourced 
at the feet of the enchanter. He was himself at a loss 
how to dispose of them ; how to sober, without dishearten- 
ing them. He gave them words of applause— of eucou- 
ragement ; but of caution and temporisation at the same 
time. Their position at Trieste became precarious — 
threatening. With the chill of despair at heart, but with 
unshaken faith, they emigrated. Again, from Corfu, they 
addressed him — they adjured him ; they spoke no word of 
reproach— -of repining ; they gave the past to oblivion ; 
they nourished no hope for the future ; their letter was 
only a fiGirewell word ; they acquainted him with their 
determination — ^to die ! 

Without Mazzini's knowledge, against his advice, the 
Bandiera rushed to their doom ; they laboured under no 
illusion — ^reckoned on no cooperation : disappointment had 
led to hopeless sorrow and a distaste for existence ; they 
came to die— no matter by whose hand — ^no matter by 
what means or in what manner : they were armed ; they 
were well-tried soldiers ; they could have sold their life at 
the highest price — they laid down their arms ; they chose 
the publicity, the speechless solemnity, of the scaffold — 
they obtained their intent 

We shuddered for them nevertheless. Had the King 
of Naples been any thing less than the greatest imbecile, 
their object might yet be frustrated. Sublime as they 
were in death, it was in the power of the tyrant to make 
them ridiculous. A show of royal clemency had degraded 
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the awful tragedy into a pitiful farce — the self-immolation 
of desponding patriotism into a bravado in the Louis- 
Napoleon st^le. 

Insane rigour sanctified them. Blood redeemed them. 
They despaired and died. Let those laugh who dare! 
No martyrdom is commonplace— no drop of blood is 
wasted — 'since blood ransomed the earth ! 
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CHAPTER ir. 

F08C0L0. 

Italian Exiles — Foicolo— His Reception in England — English Feeling 
towards Foreigners — Foscolo's Posthumons Works — Fate of Italian 
Exiles in England — In France. 

All that Mazzini is, or has been, to the Italian youth of 
the present generation, Foscolo was before him. There is 
something in this adoration of the Italian people for their 
political exiles that foreign nations may not readily under 
stand. Time was when a few refugees had power to turn 
the course of destiny; when a band of houseless fuoruseiti 
dictated the law to the state that had driven them from its 
bosom. They clustered in arms at the borders ; they sum- 
moned around them their partisans and retainers; they 
sought aiders and abettors from any of the emulous cities; 
beyond the Alps, beyond the sea, they looked for friends 
among their enemy's enemies. Down they came, swelling, 
as they moved, like an avalanche ; filling the earth with 
their grievances, enlisting every description of adventurers 
in their cause. They laid waste the green fields of their 
fatherland, took their home by storm, entered their native 
town through a breach in the wall. Anon came the day 
of retaliation ; and it was their adversaries' turn to feel the 
*• savour of other people's bread." 

The Italians were too soon deprived of the power of 
doing each other injury. Too soon they ceased to look to 
their banished countrymen for rescue or redress. These 
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latter did not fail to carry with them all their regrets and 
STmpathiea nevertheless. Thej were men who had, no 
matter how ansaocesafuliy, aspired to their country's de- 
liverance ; striven against the order of things all equally 
execrated ; men who had home witness— martyrs. 

It so happened, also, that proscription, like the thunder 
of Heav^a, alighted on none hut the loftiest eminences. 
Emigmtion drained the country of its intellectual and 
moral worth ; from the incessant vicissitudes of old repub- 
lican feuds, from the calamitous times of the Reformation 
down to the wholesale depopulation of Romagna and 
Modena under Gregory XVL and Francis IV., Italy — ^the 
Niobe of nations — had always to mourn over the loss of 
the noblest among her sons. 

It seemed fated, likewise, that the greatest achieve- 
ments, espeeially as warriors, navigators, and statesmen, 
were performed by the Italians in distant climates, and in 
the service of foreign potentates. Either because urged 
by necessity, or because allowed free scope of action^ 
Italian genius seemed to gain by expansion. As in the case 
of Mirabeau or Napoleon, both the descendants of Tuscan 
exiles, it flashed forth, meteor-like, after having lain dor- 
mant through generations. 

Italy exulted in the snoeess of her illustrious outcasts. 
Many an obscure fugitive, like Count Rossi, was sent back 
to the state that drove him forth, clothed in all the invio- 
lability of diplomatic importance; many an unknown wan- 
derear, like Panizzi, had reason to desire his best compli- 
ments and thanks to the craven despot who hung him in 
effigy, and by his iniquitous sentence afiPorded him an 
opening to a useful and distinguished career. Perieramm 
nisi periissenmg ! 

The calamities of Italy, since 1814, never sent abroad a 
loftier mind or a more generous heart than Foscolo's. 
Few persona in this country ever heard^ fewer still would 
care to know, much i^ut Ugo Foscolo. Some of the deni- 
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zens of the Alpha Road may, perhaps, be aware that their ^ 
charming suburban district derived its classical name from 
one of the most unfortunate whims of the eccentric 
Italian. Some may remember haying met him as a 
** haunter of Murray's shop and of literary parties ;" others 
may have heard or read of him in the memoirs of contem- 
porary writers who designate him as ** one of those animals 
who are lions at first, but, by the transformation of two 
seasons, become, in regular course, bores/' 

It was far otherwise with his countrymen. The reputa- 
tion of their exiled bard rose at every stroke of the hour. 
Every line of his inedited writings was treasured up in 
careful editions ; several men of distinguished abilities had 
long been collecting materials for his biography. Thoughts 
were even entertained about a deputation from the various 
Italian states to the parish of Chiswick, requesting to be 
allowed to remove Foscolo's remains from the lowly grave 
friendship had laid him in, to be deposited, with a pomp 
more worthy of the author of *' The Tombs," by the side of 
Macchiavelli and Alfieri, in the Pantheon of Santa Croce. 

Ugo Foscolo arrived in England with a most enviable 
character, and under peculiarly favourable circumstances. 
He was preceded by little short of a hero's reputation. He 
was also received as a confederate; he had fought Britain's 
cause, even whilst wearing Napoleon's uniform; he had 
refused his homage to the throne before which monarchs 
bowed and trembled ; he had stood aloof from the crowd, 
unmoved by threat or bribery, and his dignified silence 
had called back a blind multitude from servile idolatry. 

Nor was this all. He came to this coimtry as a gifted 
bard, a profound scholar, a most popular writer. Fame 
had even exaggerated the merit of productions, which were 
then hardly known to English readers, the real beauties of 
which, from their strictly Italian character, will probably 
remain a sealed book for them to the end of time. 

Foscolo's mind, like his heart, wanted stead&stness of 
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purpose. He would withdraw for a season among the 
abstruse lucubrations of unwieldy scholarship, as he 
would pine in wanton indolence at the feet of a tyrant 
beautj. Inordinate in all his views and pursuits, in his 
very ambition, Foscolo was satisfied with showing only 
by glimpses the superiority of his intellect, ¥rithout ever 
fulfilling the true mission of a leading mind. But he 
landed in England in the fiower of unbroken manhood. 
The days of active life and political struggle were, for a 
space, at an end. Had he been able to find peace and 
leisure on these shores ; had true hospitality and cordial 
friendship had power to soothe disappointment, imd an 
English home to compensate for the country he was irre- 
parably severed from, his literary career might be said to 
commence with his exile. 

There were many reasons, however, why Foscolo should 
be, at the utmost, an object of idle curiosity and transitory 
interest in this country. Hospitality is a public as well as 
a private virtue ; nay, more ; in proportion as the progress 
of civilisation, the macadamising of roads, and floor-car- 
peting of country inns, enable tJie wanderer to carry his 
home in his purse, the duties of the reception of strangers 
devolve on the state at large; and the share that every 
citizen takes in them is more often the result of his poli- 
tical sympathies than the effect of his charitable feelings. 

England has, at all times, laid the highest claims to this 
patriarchal benevolence towards the houseless stranger. 
Every letter in the laws of the country seems intended as 
a refutation of the old Latin adag( 



" Britaxinos hospitibns feros.** 

From the despotic ruler of sixty millions to the starving 
organ-grinder and broom-girl, the land of refuge is equally 
open to all. As at the famous carnival of Venice, de- 
throned kings, disgraced viziers, and bankrupt financiers, 
may be seen jostling each other in the London streets. 

3 
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The people are equally anxious not to be found in the rear 
of such liberal institations ; a letter of introduction Uy an 
Englishman is a bill at sight on his kitchen and lard^. 

An exile of Foscolo's character and capacities needed no 
other enconragement. An open field in which fair play 
should be granted to his talents ; a community blessed 
with unbounded freedom of opinion, in which he might 
equally vindicate his political principles and honourably 
provide for his subsistence, and a circle of friends to cheer 
him in his straggles and rejoice in his success; a new 
home — a new fatherland — in which he mighty as it were, 
be born again, and start on a new sphere of existence^ — 
hoe erat in votig. 

The times, we have said, were uncommonly calculated to 
secure him a kindly reception. The barriers which had, 
for more than twenty years, shut up the Continent against 
English curiosity, were hardly broken through. Conti- 
nental life, as modified by the havoc of revolutionary 
disorders, was yet imperfectly understood; continental 
people were as yet unfamiliar objects in the streets of 
London. Woe to Ugo Foscolo, who mistook curiosity and 
lionising spirit for genuine sympathy and affection! 
Many of the living generation may remember how eagerly 
he was sought out, flattered, cajoled, led from one to the 
other of the mighty coteries of that eventful era. It 
would have turned a far steadier head than Foscolo, who 
had so little soberness and discretion in his composition. 
•This was the first instance on record, and most probably 
the last, of a foreigner killed by English kindness. 

A fish astrand could scarcely be more out of his element 
than Foscolo amid the fashionable circles amongst which 
he was so suddenly, and, to say the truth, so uncharitably 
exhibited. Independent of his " baboon-like ugliness," 
a fault more unpardonable in this than in any other 
Christian country, he must have appeared little less than 
a savage in a society where '* manners make the man." For 
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awhile his social solecisms, as well as his glaring eyes, un- 
kempt whiskers, and squeaking voice, may have passed as 
piquant oddities, and even afiPorded a pleasing contrast to 
the prim sti£&iess of the French royalist emigrants, who 
had, for the kst quarter of a century, monopolised the 
boon of English hospitality — ^men '* who had suffered 
losses," and could only be eloquent on that doleful subject. 
But it could not be long ere Foscolo*s eccentricities ap- 
peared not wholly untainted with ill-breeding. 

How, indeed, could it have been otherwise? A mere 
boy when he left the university, where the Jesuits taught 
him more Greek than manners, his military and demagogic 
career was not likely to give him the tone of a civilised 
being. There was an epoch, and we seem to be scarcely 
aware of it, when people on the Continent were ashamed 
of the behaviour, no less than of the name, of a gentleman. 
Blackguardism was the order of the day. At the head of 
armies, in the council-house, in every branch of adminis- 
tration, the manners of a gendarme were universally to be 
met with» We need only read the familiar conversation 
of such heroes as Augereau, Lannes, and Massena, or even 
of the crowned heads, Murat and Buonaparte themselves, 
to be aware at every word of the sphere of life from which 
most of them sprang. Bom of a good family, and by no 
means dead to aristocratic feelings, Foscolo might, perhaps, 
have soon got over that low-bred assurance, which was not 
indigenous in him, and attuned himself to that staid and 
measured quietness that smoothes down all asperities of 
individual character to a uniform pattern of gentlemanly 
demeanour. But Foscolo had been irreparably spoiled 
by his own countrymen. In their veneration for men 
of genius and valour, the Italians exceed even the most 
transcendant ideas of Mr. Carlyle*s Hero-Worship, Like 
the Fakir in the Mast, a poet in Italy is a being on whom 
the Spirit of the Lord has lighted. His sallies of down- 
right madness are fits of divine inspiration. Indeed they 
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do not believe in the existence of genios unless it be re- 
vealed by some traits of very absurd eccentricity. This 
privilege Foscolo enjoyed d Vautrance. Every thing in 
his tone of voice, in his violent gestures, in his change- 
able moods, in his impetuosity and intolerance of contra- 
diction, seemed intended for an illustration of the classical 
est Deus in nobis. 

In England he thought, perhaps, that an equal, or even 
more, unqualified admiration entitled him to similar in- 
dulgence. His English friends stared at him as he 
'* blustered and sputtered, and screamed like a pig with 
the knife in his throat." They stared at him and marvelled, 
and said nothing ; but, " after two seasons," they voted him, 
" in regular course, a bore." 

His politics, also, were soon found at variance with those 
of his earliest friends. As an implacable enemy of the 
usurper Napoleon, he was greeted in England by men of 
all parties ; but as a foe to Austria, as a victimi of the Holy 
Alliance, and a dreamer of Italian independence, he began 
to be looked upon as a dangerous utopist, a raving en- 
thusiast, an incurable Radical. The English seem desti- 
tute of all power of abstraction — they cannot put them- 
selves in other people s situation. Their veneration for 
their own free institutions is equally extended to all 
powers that be. Their horror for revolutions is narrow- 
minded and indiscriminate. They are for universal con- 
servatism. Gregory XII. of Rome or Nicholas of Russia 
are as sacred in their eyes as Queen Victoria, her lords, 
and bishops. A Pole or an Italian aspiring to the enfran- 
chisement of his country is no better than a rebel. No 
matter how much he may adhere to their own views of 
Church and State, no matter how stanch an aristocrat he 
may be at the depth of his heart ; — ^no matter — he is an 
enemy to the stattis quo — he is an innovator, a conspirator, 
and it is only among the most ranting Radicals and the 
most enraged Chartists that he can hope for amity and 
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brotherhood. How it would be with them if Czar Nicholas 
could garrison the Tower of London with his wild hordes 
of Cossacks — ^if he had power to shut up their printing 
houses, to break into the sanctuary of their homes, to open 
their letters at the Post-office (ahem !), to treat them, in 
short, with some of those blessings with which life is 
sweetened at Warsaw or MDan — they never, perhaps, 
thought it worth their while to consider. 

One resource only remained still for Foscolo in his 
literary capacity. It was then in England, in every sense 
of the word, the golden age of literature, and he brought 
his talents into a mart where they could not only be fully 
appreciated, but also turned to a more profitable account 
than in his own lethargic Italy. The light with which his 
solitary star shone at Milan or Florence, where it could 
scarcely fear a competition with the unprincipled Monti, 
was, indeed, partly eclipsed by the blaze of the glorious 
cluster which was then at its zenith in the sky. But even 
by the side of Byron, Scott, Moore, and Hallam, Foscolo 
could be under no apprehension of being unnoticed or 
undervalued, and the friendly accolade with which he was 
saluted at Murray's at once enlisted him in the very first 
order of the literary characters of the age. 

Only it might be questioned how, at first, in his destitu- 
tion, he could make his talents available to the world and 
to himself. He was induced to write for some of the 
periodical works. In English he could not write or think, 
nor could his Italian be translated. He was, therefore, 
compelled to lay down his thoughts in French, a language 
with which he was never thoroughly acquainted, and for 
which he always evinced a most unequivocal abhorrence ; 
and his compositions, which were, and are still, read with 
universal admiration, were merely a translation of transla- 
tion, and had thus undergone a process after which the 
author himself might have found it difficult to recognise 
his own primitive conception. 
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Fortunately for him, Italian literature was then at a 
premium. Byron, Hobhouse, and a hundred others, had 
raised it to a height of iSftshion in which, in later years, it 
has been superseded by the more fresh and copious pro- 
ductions of German genius. A course of lectures on the 
literature of Italy, delivered in Italian by Foscolo, in 1823, 
was worth to its author 10002. in one season. The lecturer 
gazed at his crowded audience, and pocketed his gold with 
amazement. He made no allowance for the fortuitous 
combination of circumstances; he was not aware of the 
exertions of too partial friends in his behalf. He saw in 
that brilliant circle oi sparkling ladies and perfumed cava- 
liers only as many docile and willing pupils. He could 
not, or only too late, comprehend how the attendance of 
one-half of his auditors was merely the effect of a kindly 
but undisceming patronage ; of the other half, the result of 
a poor vanity of appearing to take an interest in what they 
did not understand. He did not reflect that there were 
not at the time ten persons in England capable to follow 
him in his recondite disquisitions, abstruse and inaccessi- 
ble as they must have been, even independent of the addi- 
tional difi&culty of the language in which they were de- 
livered — ^and that those few were, perhaps, sufficiently 
presumptuous to think they needed no schooling from him. 
He never foresaw that ere the end of the course his 
splendid circle of hearers would, from sheer weariness and 
discouragement, have dwindled to those " chosen few" who 
froze the orator's heart in his bosom, and allowed him no 
hope of mustering a new audience for the next season. 
His gold dazzled him. He fancied he had discovered an 
inexhaustible mine. The next season beheld him a bank^ 
rupt and a beggar. 

We would pot take upon ourselves to assert that Foscolo 
in all instances showed himself possessed of that common 
sense without which talent of the very first rank is but a 
two-edged tool, a dangerous and lamentable gift. The sue- 
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cess of his lectures, and the other golden drettms of his 
editorial speculatioTis (in which he was encouraged by emi- 
nent booksellers), f.oo early flattered him that his fortune 
was secured ; but we would contend that many a sounder 
mind would have found it difficult to withstand the seduc- 
tion of that sudden smile of prosperity. Foscolo wus 
intended for a man of action and strife : ease and fortune 
unnerved and demoralised him. Had he landed in Eng- 
land obscure and unfriended, had his energies been roused 
by want and adversity, he would have carved his way 
through all obstacles, and made his own destiny. As it 
was, bevnldered by a first gleam of ephemeral success, 
lulled by the calm security of the haren into which For- 
tune rocked him, he only thought of enjoying an opulence 
which he fancied he had found ready made. He was soon, 
and roughly, awakened from his dream indeed, but disap- 
pointment was not so easy for him to brook as despondency. 

It was fatal, indeed, that the well-meaning liberality 
and hospitality of the English people should be exercised 
in fevour of a man, who could but misconstnie it into a 
homt^e due to the superiority of his mind and character ; 
and it was still more fatal that his friends, either too soon 
thinking he had been amply provided for, or too easily 
repulsed by the haughtiness, stubbornness, and, we might 
almost say, fierceness of the man s manners, with but few 
exceptions, abandoned him to his evil genius, and suffered 
him to pine away in want and obscurity, and to die broken- 
hearted. The building of the Digamma Cottage, the 
sumptuous banquets to his numerous friends, the hundred 
extravagances of a man embarrassed with the conceit of a 
sudden affluence of wealth, and which were so soon to lead 
to distress and humiliation, were but the result of that 
improvident kindness- whose zeal frustrates its object, 
hastens and aggravates the very evil which it most strenu- 
ously strives to avert. 

It is possible that Foscolo ill understood the character of 
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the nation amongst whom he had sought a permanent 
refuge. " The English are a humane people," he wrote 
to his sister in 1823, "but will have nothing to do with one 
who wants bread." And again — " Here poverty is a dis- 
grace which no merit can wash off. It is a crime not 
punishable by law, but visited with chastisement by the 
world. Therefore have I hidden myself to conceal my 
distress. Many of the great men have said and written 
that I am the greatest genius among the living. But indi- 
gence would render Homer himself despicable in their eyes." 

This idea of English illiberality towards indigent people, 
so deeply rooted in Foscolo's mind, may, perhaps, have 
contributed to create in Foscolo's heart a love of display 
of which he had certainly given no evidence in his own 
country. 

We have so far dwelt on the difficulties Foscolo had to 
contend with in English society, as this country is still, 
and may long continue to be, the home of the persecuted 
wanderers of all parties. 

No civilised race, it is certain, shows greater humanity 
and unobtrusive sympathy towards the unfortunate than 
the people of these happy islands. The patriotism of 
an Englishman never renders him unjust to the natives of 
other countries — ^never induces him to visit on inofiFensive 
emigrants the injuries with which the country that cast 
them forth may stand charged towards him. 

It is an old saying, but rife with recondite meaning, 
" that a Frenchman is vain of his country as of something 
to which he belongs ; an Englishman is proud of his own 
as of something that belongs to him." 

No man has certainly more reason to be proud of his 
country than a native of Britain. He is quite justified in 
saying, that " were he not an Englishman, he would still 
be an Englishman." No living being can find fault with 
him for loving his country too much. To say that he is 
proud, is not to affirm that he is extravagantly fond of it. 
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An Englishman has no exaggerated notions of local patriot- 
ism, he has no transcendant opinion of the superiority of 
his race, no very violent attachment to his native soil. It 
requires no great effort to hring him to confess that the 
8un may shine elsewhere as hrightly as in London. Nay, 
the dulness of his cloudy atmosphere is even a fJEivourite 
tx)pic of conversation with him, and notwithstanding his 
boasted love for the comfort of his English fireside, he 
seems never so happy as when he can emancipate himself 
from it — when he can repair to more genial regions, bask 
in the sunbeams of brighter skies, and abuse the dampness 
and gloom of his own climate. 

He loves his country only as long as it belongs to him. 
Wherever he is, there is Borne. His country is home, and 
that may be found wherever he can procure comforts and 
love ; at the Chiaia as well as in Piccadilly ; on the shores 
of the Ganges no less than on the banks of the Thames. 

The British are the most migratory race in existence ; 
an Englishman is .the true citizen of the world. His self- 
love is only extended to his country as long as the interests 
of the latter are identified with his own. Were these at 
any time to extend to a wider community, his patriotism 
would, perhaps, equally stretch to larger boundaries, and 
were they for a moment to clash with his own views and 
wishes, he would without great hesitation separate his cause 
from that of the land of his birth. 

It was thus in conformity with this kind of Indian 
rubber nationalism that the Saxon did not shrink from an 
amalgamation with the Celt of Scotland and Ireland, as 
soon as he found his advantage in the union, notwithstand- 
ing his incompatibility of temper and centuries of ruthless 
warfare ; and it was thus likewise, in consequence of this 
loose application of Oato's principle — 

** Son Boma i fidi miei, Boma son io/' 
that by an unprecedented, unnatural defection, the world 
saw, on the other side of the Atlantic, a whole British race 
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fall off from its fatherland, and organise itself into it» 
bitterest and most irreconcilable enemy. 

But it is exactly because there is so much independence 
of locality, so much personality, in an Englishman s patriot' 
ism, that it lies so deeply rooted at the heart's core. As 
long as his country, its liberties, its honour, its interests, 
belong to him, and are part of him, he is as warm and 
jealous in vindicating them as he is active and industrious 
in walling and fencing his lands and premises. 

The English are an eminently rational people. It would 
be difficult, perhaps, to find another race of men bearing 
such a height of prosperity with as much meekness and 
equanimity, none which so long a career of success might 
have less bewildered and perverted. With an empire of 
which no one could trace the limits, with a land every inch 
a garden, with a metropolis in itself a little world, they 
have risen to no higher degree of self-conceit than if all 
their miraculous well-being were merely the result of a 
lucky accident. "Not unto us, O Lord I** exclaims the 
pious Briton from the depth of his heart, and he feels it. 

But although in the abstract, as it were, and in an un- 
guarded moment, you may bring an Englishman to descant 
without prejudice or partiality on the good or bad qualities of 
his countrymen-— though in a fit of ill humour he will even 
exaggerate their faults and begrudge them their deserts — 
though he is apt, for instance, to depreciate their sound and 
solid understanding, and charge them with obtuseness of 
spirit, and declare, as it was often my lot to hear, " that 
the English is the most senseless, most uncivilised, most 
irreclaimable of all human races ;" that under a political 
and religious misrule, such as Italy is now afflicted with, 
** it were questionable whether his countrymen would still 
preserve the countenance and bearing of men, or walk on 
all-fours like brutes" — still, woe to the stranger who could 
be ill advised enough to chime in with his stnctures, or 
wiio would even show that he has heard or noticed them.1 
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—woe to hinj, above all, if he ventures to avail himself of 
Ills hasty concessions to draw dispaaraguig comparisons 
between those much-abused countrymen and the inhabit 
tants of any other region in the world ! 

An Englishman does not care to ascertain how fax a 
foreigner is better or worse than himself, only he must not 
be an Englishman ; he must not be like an Englishman. 
** Your lands," he says, •* may be more fertile, may be more 
skilfully cidtifated: only your lands are not my lands. 
There : this is the boundary-line, and you shall not over- 
step it. Good fences make good neighbours." 

It is to this analogy between love of property and 
patriotism that I would attribute that undefinable feeling of 
estsiangement by which a foreigner, though he may be 
tolerated m & neighbour, can, only with time, be looked 
upon as a brother. 

The moment a traveller has crossed the Alps, it must be 
his own fault if he becomes not — I do not mean politically, 
but socially — an Italian. No man dreams of addressing 
him otherwise than by the common appellation of a gentle- 
man, no matter how much the '^Signer" may clash with 
bis harsh names and titles, no matter how absurd the com- 
bination of "Signer Milord," or "Signer Monsu," may 
sound to his eara. His "Jack" or "Tom" are rounded 
intd "Giovanni" and "Tommaso," and his very " Smith" 
and "Brewn" do not escape maiming, clipping, and stretch- 
ing, in a vEdn attempt at naturalisation. The ball-room, 
the casiao, the accademia, and — provided he be not sus- 
pected of being an Austrian spy — every hctuse and heart 
are equally open to him. 

" Will he dance ? will he mask ? will he bring his own 
stock into the mart of dull poetry? Welcome, a thousand 
tones weleome! he will be the more popular the more he 
strives to make himself like other people. Will he court 
our daughters and sisters? Well; he is a man, let him 
have his fair chance. He is light-haired and blue^eyed. 
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and our lasses are sick of dark hair and black eyes. Will 
be risk bis neck in one of our Carbonari conspiracies? 
Good luck to bim ! if tbings come to the worst, bis ambas- 
sador will take care to get bim out of the scrape. 

'*For a time, to be sure, our bello idioma will sound 
barsb and outlandish in his mouth. For a time the poor 
novice will oddly offend the hiens^aTiceSt break through the 
maze of our country-dances, or mistake a disguised shirro 
for a patriot. Well, what of it ? he will learn better in 
time. We '11 show him ; we 11 help him. He will amuse 
us, and, if he be good-natured, he will laugh with us at his 
own awkwardness." 

By this 1 do not mean to imply that the Italians are free 
from national predilections and antipathies. On the con- 
trary, they are absurdly vain of their bygone greatness, and 
still flatter themselves with the monopoly of those high gifts 
of genius and valour by which their forefathers repeatedly 
subdued and civilised the world, and are apt to ascribe their 
present abjection to the ingratitude and perfidiousness of 
the ultra-montane. Their resentment against Nelson, for 
instance, who hung up one of their noblest heroes to the 
mast of his admiral ship, in open violation of all rights of 
nations ; their execration of Lord Bentinck, who, they say, 
deceived them with promises of independence ; their ran- 
cour against the memory of Lord Castlereagh, who, they 
consider, sold them to Austria at the Congress of Vienna, 
may render them unjust towards the English in general : 
but, however they may thus indiscriminately impute to a 
whole nation the crimes of individuals, their animosity wears 
off the moment one of their enemies becomes their guest 
and consents to commune with them. No man will recollect 
he is a foreigner, unless he disdains to be, or, at least, to 
live like an Italian : and the most inveterate patriot will 
readily be brought to declare, '* Well, a mighty pleasant 
fellow that Signer Tonson, after all; you would never take 
him for an Englishman.*' 
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Now this cordial, assimilating disposition, which, more or 
less, prevails all oyer the Continent, is diametrically oppo- 
site, I think, to that English repulsiveness, if it may be so 
called, which prevents a foreigner, even after many years' 
residence, from finding himself perfectly at home in this 
country. 

An Englishman travelling abroad becomes gradually 
reconciled, though he seldom communes with the natives 
of the various countries he visits. If he cannot always 
respect, he learns to sympathise with them ; he is a dili- 
gent observer, and soon knows how to appreciate the true 
causes which have rendered them such as they are. It is 
only in his own island that he would fain not see them, 
especially if, in a mistaken effort to please him, they pre- 
sume to Anglicise themselves, to bring themselves to relish 
roast-beef and Yorkshire pudding, horse-racing, prize fight- 
ing, hunting, betting, and swearing. 

It is when you step on his ground, or encroach on what 
he considers his privilege, that he will be anxious to draw 
his boundary-line, and intimate that so far you shall go and 
BO farther. 

The English are deficient in neither benevolence nor 
hospitality. A well-behaved stranger finds, properly speak- 
ing, no circle inaccessible, no house inexorably shut against 
him. More than eighty years ago, Alfieri found London 
a more sociable place, so far as admission into private 
houses could make it so, than Paris. The company of 
foreign gentlemen is not only tolerated, but even solicited. 
They are invariably received with studied politeness and 
officiousness. Every one coming into contact with them 
keeps a constant look-out on his own behaviour ; under the 
vague conviction that a greater refinement of manners 
prevails on the other side of the Channel, every one seems 
ashamed of that off-handed, easy, but warm and hearty 
manner which is so peculiar to the English. Every one. 
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in short, and to usa a common phiase, deems it hk daty 
*' to Frenchify himself in sight of a Frenchman.^* 

This proceeding is so nnifoimly adopted among all well- 
bred Englishmen, the illusion is so complete, that trayel- 
lers who reside only a short time in London, and only 
skim the surface of things, will oftentimes go back with a 
thorough conviction that foreigners are perfectly idolised 
in this country* It requires the experience of several sea- 
sons, an intercourse with every class of people, a long 
reeadence among the unsophisticated and primitive country 
gentry, and, above all, an intimate acquaintance with Eng- 
lish literature, to become aware that, in the mind of many 
a Briton, mankind is divided into two races, essentially 
different in nature, habits, and principles, from time im- 
memorial at war, and, if not actually hostile to each other, 
at least utterly unsusceptible of assimilation— the English 
and French, or, to use synonymous expressions, the 
British and Foreign. 

There have been, and are many reasons, every one must 
be willing to acknowledge, besides the natural position of 
their islands, tending to engender, in the heart of t^ 

" Divisi toto orbe Britanni/' 

this sense of isolation and estrangement. The time was 
when every man's hand was raised against them. To say 
nothing of what are called their natural enemies imme- 
diately beyond the waters, and of the centuries of blood- 
shed by land and sea, from Orecy to Waterloo, which of 
the European nations has not caused England long hours 
of danger and anxiety? The name of Italy is in this 
country associated with all that long series of civil dissen- 
sions and foreign intrigues which ushered in the great 
event of the Keformation, when every traveller with black 
eyes and black whiskers was received with the dreaded cry 
of ** No Popery," and ran imminent danger of being torn 
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4)0 pieces by the populace aa a Jesuit in disguise. The 
Dutch, it is yet remembered, bng, and not always unsuc- 
cessfully, crossed the Britons' path in their colonies, and, 
by fair means and foul, contended for the supremacy of the 
3eas ; and the good countryman viewing the lions in the 
Tower is still shown the very fetters and manacles with 
which the bloody-minded Spaniards of the invincible 
Armada intended to convey the free-bom British, hand- 
jcufGsd and collared, to their bagnios in Cadiz. 

It is true, from these and &om all successive struggles 
England came out triumphant, and the opposition of her 
rivals only hastened her onward mardi towards her present 
elevation ; but the English are not so easily to be dazzled 
by the glitter of glory, as to be indifferent to the lavish 
waste of blood with which it was purchased, or to thank 
the foe whose stubborn resistance occasioned it 

Besides, these same enemies, beaten as they all have 
been in a hmidred fields, never cease to return to the 
charge. Here, it is the Prince de Joinville, at the head 
of a fleet of war-steamers, threatening to set the Thames 
on fire; there, the '*old chimera" of a pope, imder the 
new disguises of Puseyism and Eepeal, setting Oxford and 
Ireland on fire; elsewhere it is a German ZoU-Yerein, 
conspiring to set all the mills in Manchester, Bolton, and 
Nottingham, on fire ; and even Poland, Spain, and Italy, 
who can do no other mischief, send to these coasts emi- 
grants as numerous as shoals of herrings or swarms of 
locusts, to eat up all the bread which the English cannot 
well spare them, and rewarding the hospitality they receive 
by turning a pair of imperial trousers into a shirt of 
Nessus, to set the limbs of England's beloved guest and 
visitor on fire. 

In spite of all these old and recent grudges, however, 
I would not undertake to affirm, that the feelings an Eng- 
lishman harbours in his heart towards foreigners amount 
to positive hatred. Indeed, he has too much of the milk 
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of baman natnre in bis composition to give way to that 
ignoble passion, though the name be so constantly in his 
mouth. It is only esteem and confidence ; it is that open, 
frank, brotherly sympathy, which looks upon mankind as 
one family, and is ever ready to wave all difference result- 
ing from accident of birth ; it is only the love of man to 
man, on a perfect footing of equality, that a stranger so 
seldom succeeds to secure in this country. 

Not many, I feel assured, would at the present day suffer 
the unnatural words of Lord Nelson to fiall from their lips, 
*' that their blood boils in sight of a Frenchman." Not a 
few, however, would sympathise with that honest country- 
man, who, being asked for his passport abroad, stubbornly 
contended, that he was " an Englishman and no foreigner;'* 
words of characteristic import and uncommon sublimity, 
which remind us of that ancient sage, who daily offered up 
his prayers to Heaven, ** that he was bom a Greek and no 
Barbarian." 

An Englishman will readily — sometimes too readily — 
admit that his neighbours excel him in many things — ^in 
many, at least, of those minor accomplishments of the fine 
arts for which, in bis heart of hearts, he entertains a sove- 
reign contempt : for instance, that the French make better 
hair-dressers and dancing-masters, the Italians better 
fiddlers and confectioners ; nay, his partiality towards foreign 
artists in these matters is so decided, that native talent is 
not unfrequently driven to the desperate scheme of divest- 
ing itself of its homely English appellation, and to reappear 
on the field under a nom-de-guerre in int, etti, or anti. But 
to bring him to confess that, as the same sun calls forth 
every where a various, but an equally rich vegetation, so it 
must every where warm the human breast with analogous 
feelings ; that uprightness, honour, and truth, and all that 
are so emphatically called the sterling virtues are no more 
essentially the privilege of the Anglo Saxon race than the 
gold and silver with which sterling pieces are coined — all 
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this is an act of justice not to be readily expected, and 
which must be the work of longer discipline. 

Travelling will do him no good : so long, at least, as it 
consists of a harum-scarum race over the Continent, carry- 
ing his bed and tea-kettle in his travelling-carriage for fear 
of French mosquitoes, frogs, and garlic, shunning all inter- 
course with what are called the natives, and studying 
foreign manners in the works of Mrs. TroUope and the 
Countess of Blessington. 

Neither is the occasional visit or permanent residence of 
a few continental emigrants likely to establish a better un- 
derstanding between the people of this country and the 
continental. No Frenchman or Italian who can help it 
leaves his native country ; and the exaggerated horrors of 
its dreary climate, and of its appalling expensiveness of 
living, deters the most enterprising traveller from including 
even London in his six months' tour of Europe. So that, 
with the exception of a few poor artists and political re- 
fugees, the great mass of foreign artists haunting the dingy 
purlieus of Leicester and Golden Squares is made up of 
adventurers of the very worst description — from the Ger- 
man baron or Roman prince, who cross the channel bent on 
matrimonial speculation, to the runaway bankrupts and 
pickpockets, flocking by thousands into this blessed land of 
no passports. 

Under such circumstances is it surprising, or indeed un- 
reasonable, if honest John Bull feels to some extent uneasy, 
if he draws himself up, buttons his coat, and secures his 
handkerchief in his pocket, at the near approach of a 
foreigner? Yet even under such circumstances he acts 
towards them with exemplary justice, kindness, and for- 
bearance. Not only does he open his door to the outcasts 
of all countries and of all parties with a liberality worthy 
of Rome and Venice in their happiest days — not only does 
he never allow himself one word of insult or reproach, but 
he does every thing in his power to dissemble his invincible 
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repugnance and suspicion, and meets them with a faint 
and dim, but not insincere smile of welcome. 

Only he does try to signalise them by as many peculiar 
marks as lie in his power. He takes care never to desig- 
nate them by the national appellations of mister or esquire, 
however hard his vocal organs may be tasked to pronounce 
the mouniheer or signio, which must needs be applied to 
every living being landing on his coasts, whether he hap- 
pens to come from Lapland or from the land of the Hot- 
tentots. 

I will not go so far as to assert that he would like to 
assign them a peculiar quarter, as the Israelites were once 
con^ed^to their Jewry, or oblige them to wear a distinct 
dress ; especially as nature has already provided the great 
indelible characteristic by which nations are still kept 
asunder, and which renders every other natural or artificial 
barrier superfluous. 

His language— one of the simplest and easiest in its 
forms and construction, but the pronunciation of which 
baffles the most musical ear and the nimblest tongue — is 
cherished by an Englishman as his most inalienable pro- 
perty. He is, indeed, keenly alive to the slightest devia- 
tion from his arbitrary rules of orthoepy ; his loyalty is 
dreadfully shocked by hearing the Queen's English mur- 
dered ; and every false inflection and accentuation, a th 
too thick or too thin, inflicts exquisite torture on his fas- 
tidious acoustic nerves ; it does, indeed, annoy him not a 
little to be compelled to talk several notes above his na- 
tural key, to convey his meaning to a man, whose imper- 
fect knowledge of his language he seems determined to 
mistake for deafness ; but he is, nevertheless, by no means 
sorry that one test remains which enables him at once to 
single out an alien the moment he opens his mouth, and 
to say to him, in the words of Walter Scott's Ulrica, 
" Thou needest say no more : men know a fox by the train, 
and a Jewess by her tongue.*\ 
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Strange to say, onc6 the important fact ascertained that 
the man he axjcosts is a native of another land, the English- 
man deals with him, not only with impartial justice, but 
even with magnanimous indulgence. Actuated by the 
persuasion that the stranger was bom and brought up in a 
community, whose social and moral institutions are, if not 
quite " a mass of rottenness and corruption," as his Sunday 
paper assures him, at least oddly at variance with those his 
own island is blessed with, the Briton looks upon him 
as a non-responsible being; his personal foibles, follies, 
and vices, are looked upon as national peculiarities. A 
foreigner's passport is a patent of utter impunity for all 
kinds of minor offences. 

Does an Englishman burden himself with a profasion of 
gold chains, eye-glasses, and other jingling gewgaws ? — ^is 
bis face bristling with huge mustaches and whiskers? 
He is a fop and a tiger. But does a Frenchman allow 
himself similar absurdities? He is— only a foreigner; 
such is the fashion in their country. Does an Englishman 
by too rare a luck always happen to turn up the trump 
card?— doesihe run away, forgetting to settle his tailor's 
bill ? He is a blackleg and a swindler. But is an Italian 
guilty of an equally dishonest behaviour ? He is — only a 
foreigner ; that is the way in their country. And a foreigner 
who is not a fop or a blackleg, a tiger or a swindler, is an 
anomaly, an exception, which only proves the soundness of 
the rule. 

This sounds rather strange, and, coming as it does from 
a foreigner's lips, may be looked upon as unwarranted 
exaggeration and unprovoked impertinence. But follow 
me a few moments into English society, and see if at every 
step a stranger does not meet with marks of a similar con- 
descension ; if at everj step he is not reminded that he is 
a privileged being, not amenable to the common rules of 
honesty and decorum. 

P 2 
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Ask that lady her opmion of Mr. M 's musical per- 
formance. 

" Well, I can hardly say. I hate to see a gentleman at 
the piano, it looks so unmanly! — for an Englishman, I 
mean. Of course, I rather like it in a foreigner." 

Another lady asks you to favour the company with one 
of your songs. 

** Sorry not to oblige you, madam ; only I never sing." 

" Dear me 1 You an Italian, and never sing ! " Then 
muttering between her teeth, '* An Italian not sing ! What 
else in the world can he do ? " 

For, after all, women, as they are the most ingenuous, 
so are they also the most communicative part of mankind ; 
and more is to be learnt of the real disposition of men s 
minds, from half an hours conversation with a woman, 
than from twenty years' dealing with her husband. I 
have never forgotten a young lady, pretty, and, as it was 
thought, well bred, who, on being introduced to an Italian, 
asked him more than three times in an hour — " Pray 
signio, can you tell me the English of Non mi ricordo ? " 
What on earth she could mean the poor signer was, fortu- 
nately, at a loss to understand. 

Wonderful association of ideas ! The sight of an un- 
known stranger called up into the lively fancy of the young 
lady all the particulars of that melancholy trial of Queen 

Caroline How astonished would the young lady 

have been had she known that, after all, the arrant liar 
who rendered those few Italian syllables proverbial in this 
country, was no more a native of Italy than the pope is of 
China, belonging, in fact, to that mongrel population of 
' Barbary, which, although speaking Italian, and most of 
them originally descended fil)m Italian settlers, can no 
more be called Italians than a Mississipian cut-throat is to 
be styled an Englishman. 

It is not, then, positive ill will ; it is an indefinable re- 
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pugnance of temper, a depreciation resulting from a hasty 
and illiberal genemlisation on a few unfavourable speci- 
mens, which prevents the generality of English people 
from ever looking upon a foreigner with unqualified esteem 
and unreserved trust and affection. And even these feel- 
ings are so scrupulously concealed, that it is only from 
some involuntary slip of the tongue, from some expression 
of which they do not themselves conceive the offensiveness, 
that one can get at the veritable state of their minds. 

Ask His Grace the Duke of why he desired his 

friends never to introduce a foreigner into his house. He 
has no particular objection to them, no fault to find with 
their creeds or politics, with their social and moral prin- 
ciples. Not he ! What is all that to His Grace ? Only, 
** they spit, and blow their noses so unmercifully, and they 
take such an abominable deal of snuff, and they eat so vo- 
raciously, and live altogether as if soap and tooth-brushes 
were unknown luxuries among them." 

One of these practices, so obnoxious to the liberal- 
minded duke, was adverted to by The Times newspaper, 
which, not many days ago, suggested to the members of 
the Oxford convocation the propriety of appointing Eng- 
lish teachers of foreign languages, in preference to French 
or Italian professors, who could only " talk broken Eng- 
lish, and teke snuff, for the amusement of the under- 
graduates." 

Again : Ask Dr. Busybody, the honourable member for 

B n to present your petition against Government for 

having your letter spied into at the Post Office. He dis- 
believes you. The thing is unheard of; so "essentially 
un-English ! " But, on the morrow, you inform him that 
an English — ^we beg his pardon — a Scotch baronet loudly 
avowed that he has issued a warrant to that effect. 

" Ah, well ! '* replies the senator, with great candour, 
" he may thank his stars you are a foreigner ! " 

It was thus at the time of the execution of Oaracciolo, 
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on board Nelson's ship, that, after a short murmaring, the 
sailors consoled themselves bj observing, that it was " only 
a foreign prince that was stnmg up, after all/' 

" Un-English ! " Anj thing that is base, false, and 
dastardly, is unceremoniously styled un-English. Short 
daggers, sword-canes, and other instruments of assassina- 
tion, we are told in a newspaper, are altogether outlandish 
contrivances. The very ingenious samples of workman- 
ship in that style, glittering from a hundred shop-windows 
in the Strand, or Piccadilly, are there exhibited merely for 
the supply of foreign markets ; and half the ruffians who 
are occasionally executed at the Old Bailey commit their 
murders with their fists, or with a piece of ordnance. 

" Un-English ! " It is very pleasant to monopolise all 
mond worth for our own country, and stignurtise ereiy yile 
action as a plant of exotic growth. People will easily give 
us credit for qualities which we boldly assume; and till 
the Duke of Wellington asserted, and the Committees of 
both Houses proved, that every Secretary of State, ever 
since the reign of Queen Anue, enjoyed and exercised tibie 
same privilege which has raised so much obloquy agB4»»t 
Sir James Graham, the proceedings of the secret ofiBce 
were a flagrant evidence of the extent to which hypocrisy 
can personify virtue. 

But, after all, it is in the literature of the country, as I 
have hinted, that the true national feelings will most ob- 
viously show themselves. 

The odious parts of ihe cowardly bravo, of the treacher- 
ous stabber and poisoner, no less than of the mean fortune- 
hunter, of the heartless courtesan, are by many a worthy 
author severally appointed to the dijBferent members of 
the European family, in accordance with those rules of 
art by which the fox in ancient apologues is always made 
to play the part of the swindler, and the cat that of the 
traitor. 

The whole of English literature breathes this un- 
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generous spirit ; contrary in this to the feeling that gene- 
rally pervades every page of German and Italian pro- 
ductions ; where, although occasionally ridiculed, the Eng- 
lish is the character to which every highest quality is in- 
variably attributed, somewhat, perhaps, after the views of 
Tacitus, who exaggerated the virtues of the ancient Ger- 
mans, to upbraid, by the contrast, the degeneracy of his 
Boman contemporaries; for, be it understood, it is not by 
flattering their vanity, but by scourging their vices, that 
we can improve the morals of our countrymen. It is not 
by proclaiming how much better we are than our neigh- 
bours tihat we can prove to the world, or even to ourselves, 
that we are good. 

It would certainly be wrong to form an estimate of Eng- 
lish feelings from the intemperate writings of such authors 
as I have alluded to, or to quarrel with poets and novelists 
for accommodating facts and characters to suit their designs ; 
although it cannot be denied that the generality of readers 
are more than moderately influenced by similar misrepi^- 
sentations, and that the works which attract universal at- 
tention must, to some extent, be in unison with the national 
character. 

But I will only take the words of one of the mildest and 
soberest of men ; of whom it may be said that, diflerent from 
some of his successors, who feel with their heads, he thought 
with his heart — the words of Walter Scott, by whom, I 
llaink, few Britons would object to see their national feel- 
ings represented. ** These foreigners," he says, ** I do 
not like them. I hate fine waistcoats, and breast-pins upon 
dirty shirts. I detest the impudence that pays a stranger 
compliments, and harangues about an author's works in 
his own house, which is surely ill breeding." And, after 
thus indulging his ill humour in this strain against the 
whole race, he singles out one of the noblest subjects of 
the last generation, poor Ugo Foscolo, whom he hated, be- 
cause he was " ugly as a baboon." 
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I loYe to repeat these severe remarks npon Foscolo, 
because they contrast rather strangely with the almost 
idolatrous regard his own countiymen evince towards his 
memory. There was, indeed, no lack of detractors who 
endeavoured to obscure Foscolo's fair fame, and who, by 
their cowardly attacks, aggravated the miseries of his exile 
during his lifetime. Up to the year 1814, Foscolo was, 
by the universality of his countrymen, pointed at as the 
beau-ideal of a patriotic hero. Warm friends and bitter 
enemies he had ; but these latter, such as Monti, and other 
literati of the old school, could only meet him on the lite- 
rary arena. As a man and as a citizen, the indomitable 
spirit of the Cisalpine soldier-poet had power to crush a 
whole host of those base, time-serving court minions. Yet, 
after his departure from Italy, when his disasters ought to 
have commanded the veneration of all parties and silenced 
all opposition, foul doubtis and obvious calumnies were 
raised against the unhappy exile, which, although silently 
belied by the instinctive sense of equity of the multitude, 
still could not be openly, palpably confuted in a country 
where the discussion of such subjects was matter of high 
treason. 

These aspersions on Foscolo's name, which had never 
been fully credited, have been at last satisfactorily dis- 
proved, by a recent publication of inedited letters and 
other important papers, under the care of Mr. Mazzini, in 
London*. Mr. Mazzini had long cherished a hope of 
being able to give us a life of Foscolo " free from the 
errors which have arisen from neglect and ignorance, and 
to redeem his memory from the suspicions which the jea- 
lousy and servility of his rivals had raised against him.'' 
A great number of papers, tending to illustrate the private 
and literary character of Foscolo, still remain inedited, in 
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Scritti Politic! Inediti di TJgo Foscolo, raccolti a docmnentame la 
vita e i tempi," Lngano^ 1844. 
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Mr. Mazzifii*s hands; the volume alluded to heing only 
meant as a vindication of his political character. 

** They charged him," sums up Mr. Mazzini, " with having 
fled from Italy for debts, or because he had sold his 
connivance to the Austrian Government, and offered the 
cooperation of his pen to sanction its power and promote 
its views ; and as his agreement with the hated Austrian 
rulers began to be biniited at Milan, he withdrew himself 
from the indignation of his countrymen, who would not 
have failed to visit his apostasy with the opprobrious names 
of * traitor* and * spy.* They accused him with having, in 
order to acquire fame among strangers, dictated to an 
Englishman (Sir John Hobhouse) a book, severe in its 
censure of others, immodest in its praises of himself; then, 
with having forged two manuscript letters of Petrarch, 
which he imposed upon Lord Holland as autographs, with 
a view to extort money from his patron and suffrage from 
the public ; finally, with having suppressed, through menace 
or bribery of the English Government, a work on Parga, 
written at the instigation of some of the exiles from that 
country.*' 

Accusations of such a nature, directed against a man of 
80 headlong, and, we may add, of so vain a disposition as 
Foscolo, would of themselves have fallen into oblivion, and 
certainly never survived him, had not the daily increase of 
the poet's fame roused the animadversion of some mean 
spirits, envious even of the honours tributed to the memory 
of the dead. The documents laid before the public by Mr. 
Mazzini leave no doubt on Foscolo's utter blamelessness, 
and only give us reason to regret that Foscolo should be 
so much more alive to such paltry attacks, than would seem 
consistent with the dignity of a truly great man. 

We shall not quote one word from Foscolo's ** Apology; " 
we shall not enter into the details of his enemy's accusa- 
tions, nor even write down the name of these latter : we 
shall only deplore the condition of a country, like Italy, 

D 3 
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where men gifted with high intellectual fSoculties can find 
time to indulge such rancours and wranglings, and where 
public opinion is not allowed to come to a definitive verdict, 
even on the sepulchre of the dead. 

The English, meanwhile, according to Fosoolo's own 
testimony, whatever they might think of his oddities, did 
full justice to his uprightness of principle. ** It is my 
consistency of opinion," says he, ** whether right or wrong 
in all my deeds aud writings which secured their esteem 
in my behalf; for, in this country, political versatility is 
visited with utter infamy, neither can talent, wealth, nor 
rank in any manner reconcile public opinion to it * * * * 
among these people imposture has no chance of success.** 

But these interesting documents are not the only pro- 
duction for which the world is indebted to Mr. Mazzini^s 
industry. — It is known to all persons interested in Italian 
literature that Foscolo had assumed the enterprise of a new 
edition of Dante, and that he had consecrated his last years 
to the accomplishment of his vast scheme. The work was 
left, at his death, in the hands of an English publisher 
who had already lost too much by Foscolo 's speculations to 
venture on the publication of a work which he believed un- 
finished. An Italian bookseller in London, at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Mazzini and others, purchased Foscolo's 
manuscripts for 400Z., a sum which the English publisher 
had advanced to Foscolo as a remuneration for his labours, 
and the work appeared at last in a neat and correct edition 
— a monument of Italian devotion to the memory of Dante 
and his commentator*. 

Allusion has already been made to Foscolo*s Discourse 
on the Text of the Divine Comedy, in the first volume of 
this work : that portion of Foscolo 's labours had already 
been published both in London, and at Lugano, in Switzer- 
land, previous to the author's death. The inedited part of 

* "La Commedia di Dante Alighieri, illustrata da Ugo Foscolo;*' 
4 vols. 8vo. London^ Bolandi^ 1842-1844. 
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the recent publication consists of the Commedia, with the 
variations of more than two hundred codes, and of all the 
previous editions of the poem; the whole compared and 
sifted with a minute accuracy, a discernment, a depth of 
criticism and erudition, truly astonishing in that quick- 
tempered and impetuous man. 

Such was Fosoolo, when, to use his own words, "his 
[English friends had turned him — the Bard of the Graces 
— ^into an antiquarian and grammatist." The poet had sunk 
into the mere critic and essayist. The seven years of 
Foscolo's exile were lost to Italy, nor did his contributions 
to the Edinburgh Review, or his Essay on Petrarch, add 
more than a drop to the ocean-like literature of the country 
that had offered him his last resting-place. 

Meanwhile, it were well if all Foscolo's writings were 
brought into light, and Mr. Mazzini fulfilled the whole of 
his engagement with the public ; we are yet in need of a 
biography of Foscolo. The hasty memoirs published by 
Count Pecchio, soon after the poet's death, have already 
fallen into oblivion, and it was well for their author that 
such was their fate. Pecchio s character was at the very 
antipodes with that of him he so equivocally styled his 
friend. The count was a good, easy sort of a man, the 
most unfit to comprehend such a mind as Foscolo's. The 
flippant air of self-sufficiency, the half-sneering, half-pitying 
tone with which — from the lap of comfort and luxury, his 
alliance with a wealthy Unitarian wife afforded him — ^he 
looked on the fretting of a great soul brought to bay by 
adversity, is more galling to the friends of Foscolo's name 
than the aspersions of his bitterest traducers *. 

Let another attempt on tbe subject be made. Let a 
kindred spirit tell us of Foscolo's deeds and writings, of 
his wanderings and sufferings, nay, of his errors and follies, 
with truth, indeed, but with that regard and forbearance, 

* Vita di Ugo Foscolo, scritta da Giuseppe Pecchio. London, 1827. 
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with that veneration which fills an upright mind in the 
presence of a noble and eminently unfortunate being. 

Sad as Foscolo's condition in the land of his forced 
adoption might be, it was hardly to be compared to the 
fate of others no less generous though more obscure, among 
his fellow-suflTerers. Not a few of the Italian exiles, chiefly 
those who had been trained to a military life, such as the 
high-minded Santa Eosa, Basetti, and a hundred more of 
Napoleon's veterans, as if unequal to the trials of the life 
of want and inactivity that awaited them in the land of 
refuge, sought a speedy and not inglorious issue to their 
misery on the battle-field. Italian blood has been shed for 
what was deemed the cause of freedom, in Spain in 1825; 
in Greece in the following years; and again in France, 
Spain, and Africa since 1830. Even at the present day 
every mail from South America bears evidence of 
the heroism of Italian volunteers. Those refugees who 
were too hastily charged with being chary of their life for 
their country's sake, have belied their accusers by 
the eagerness with which they lavished it, not unfre- 
quently in behalf of unworthy and thankless confederates. 
The distinguished patriots that have fallen in foreign wars 
since 1814, could they but rise again from their gory beds, 
would make up no inefficient legion for Italy, were her 
destinies ever to hang on the chances of a field day. 

Meanwhile other more disdainful spirits, like Count 
Bianco or Luciano Giglioli, sought a speedier deliverance 
from the irksomeness of an exile's life by self-murder; 
others pined away in helpless despondency, and died of 
sheer home-sickness ; whilst others, again, still more me- 
lancholy to relate ! met with an untimely end in ignoble 
brawls with a foreign populace, or died by each other's 
hand in unbrotherly disputes of a private character. 

Whatever may be said of the antipathy lurking in most 
genuine English hearts against every thing foreign, — ^and 
I have fearlessly given my views on the subject to a greater 
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length and in a lighter tone, perhaps, than might suit the 
general object and character of this work, — England is 
still the best, the only country for all the unfortunate who 
have lost their own. In spite of the just cautiousness and 
instinctive coldness by which it is qualified, the reception 
a foreign wanderer meets with on these shores is, at least, 
disinterested and free ; once plunged into the vast tide 
of English life, he moves unconfined, screened from ob- 
servation by the very insignificance to which he is imme- 
diately reduced : he is, at least, his own master ; and if 
Government oflBces, Parliament, the University, the Army, 
and Navy, are inexorably closed against him, he is allowed 
a free competition almost in every other respect. The air 
of true liberty recreates him ; here, for the first time, he 
assumes the erect and proud walk of a freeman ; he learns 
to bear his thoughts fearlessly written on his brow ; and 
he knows, in spite of their innate distance and reserve, 
how fully he may rely on the justice of his hosts — how 
firmly he can depend on their regard and good-will, if ever 
he has the good fortune to win them. 

It was otherwise in France. The paltry pension which 
Louis Philippe insidiously tendered to the Italian refugees 
in 1831, was turned into an instrument of oppression and 
corruption. Under the most frivolous pretext, and even 
without pretext, political guests were dealt with as pri- 
soners ; they were, like common malefactors, banished from 
Paris, Lyons, or Marseilles ; from all large towns where 
they might have aspired to useful and honourable employ- 
ment. Condemned to the dulness and idleness of provin- 
cial life, in some of the meanest places in the kingdom, 
such as Macon or Ehodez, degraded by an amalgamation 
with runaway swindlers and pickpockets,, whom, either 
from ignorance or malice, the French government psdmed 
upon tliem ; ever in dread and suspicion .of the spies that 
were purposely admitted to the same stipend with them ; 
distracted by the petty ill feelings too naturally springing 
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up amongst companions in misfortune, and too naturally, 
also, festering into envenomed feuds and breaking out into 
open hostilities in their weary hours of forced inactivity, the 
Italian refugees in France were subjected to a mental 
anguish, by the side of which the bodily tortures of Spiel- 
berg were mere child's play. The bloody riots at Macon, 
and atrocious assassinations at Ehodez, — I say it without 
hesitation, — were only the result of the base treachery of a 
government who ofifered them subsistence with a view to 
degrade them, to drive them to excesses that might best 
discredit them and their cause in the eyes of their country- 
men — ^in the eyes of Europe. 

Not a few, however, of the Italian exiles who had the 
good fortune to evade the dangerous bounty of Loms 
Philippe, and made their way unnoticed into the capital or 
any of the large towns, have met with such success in 
public life as no foreigner could aspire to in England 
without the loudest animadversion. The brilliant career 
of Count Rossi in French diplomacy woidd be an absolute 
impossibility in this country. From an obscure professor 
at Geneva, where chance brought him into frequent inter- 
course with Guizot and others of the Doctnnaire leaders, 
now at the head of the government, Eossi made his way 
into the French House of Deputies and to the peerage ; 
and will only return from his important mission to Rome, 
to be trusted with some of the most responsible offices in 
the government. 

His coimtrymen, it is true, will not soon forgive him the 
heartless apostasy by which, after the brightest display of 
talents and energies in behalf of his coimtiy's cause, during 
the pontificate of Gregory XVI., he made himself, at the 
court of Gregory's successor, the instrument of the double- 
dealing and perfidy of his royal master. Count Eossi, 
however, is now. only a Frenchman; a slave to the party 
that raised him from nothing. No man can serve two 
masters ; and he is sold, body and soul, to the most un- 
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principled enemy to all that is good and honourable in 
human feelings. No patriotism can be proof against am- 
bition. It is not every man will cling to the cause that 
God has forsaken. Time and absence estrange the worldly- 
minded and selfish from their fellow-sufferers, till they 
learn to disavow them. Napoleon ceased to be a man 
when he ascended the throne. The Count only needed a 
French peerage and the title of Excellency to forswear his 
country and become its most dangerous foe. 

That the highest honours and dignities are opened to a 
foreign refugee in France, and that it is possible for him 
so thoroughly to identify himself with his adopted country, 
as to be amply indemnified for the loss of his own, is never- 
theless a glaring fact; and it rather strangely contrasts 
with the narrow-minded jealousy of a nation, otherwise just 
and generous, which not only excludes foreigners from 
public life, but is still murmuring against the preferment 
of an Italian to an bonourable employment, one of great 
trust, undoubtedly, but purely of a literary character ; not- 
withstanding his well-acknowledged abilities, notwithstand- 
ing his signal services, and unwearied zeal and devotion. 
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CHAPTER III. 



MANZONI. 



Influence of IJItia-montane Literature — Romanticism — Manzoni — Reli- 
gious Tendencies of his Works — Character of his Tragedies — Of his 
I^ovel — Extracts from the "Promessi Sposi" — From the " Adelchi" — 
From his " Inni Sacri"— "The Fifth of May." 

From all that has heen said of the state of men's minds in 
Italy, previous to the accession of Pius IX. to the ponti- 
fical throne, it results that, if letters ever had a holy, 
redeeming mission on earth, such must certainly he the 
office which they were called to perform in that country, in 
our days. 

Historical and philosophical works ; periodical and fugi- 
tive literature, though closely harassed hy the manifold 
engines of tyranny, yet all displayed a tendency to the 
development of new energies, all cooperated to urge on 
with a new impulse the whole social order, to actuate, to 
incarnate Thought. 

To search into the most ohscure annals of history, and 
reveal the glories of the land ; to derive from that past 
lustre a feeling of shame for present disgrace, a ray of 
hope for future resurrection ; to spread a chivalrous, devo- 
tional, enterprising spirit, inviting men to think, to strug- 
gle, to suffer ; to comhat individualism, and all that tends 
to isolate man, and make him forgetful of what he owes to 
society ; to exhibit in dark colours, dark even to exaggera- 
tion, the evils of division and servitude, and cry, Italy ! 
Italy !-:— such was the mission of that new school of litera- 
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lure to which the vague dehominatioii of Romantic had 
been generally applied. 

Though some of its promoters might be misled by a 
party spirit, by excessive zeal, or by short-sighted preju- 
dices, there was not a writer of any credit in Italy who did 
not conscientiously exert his powers for the improvement 
of the human race : none that did not actively seek the 
welfare of his country. 

Letters had resumed their place in society. 

As, however, on the one hand, no idle, academical or 
Arcadian literature would any longer be countenanced by 
public opinion; and, on the other, literature of life was 
stifled aud crushed by the agents of power, the conse- 
quence was, that uncertainty and silence prevailed. There 
was only one string in the poet's harp to which Italian 
hearts could respond, and that was the very string which 
it was high treason to strike. 

This state of perplexity had also been increased by the 
revolution which the rules of taste had recently undergone 
all over Europe. 

As soon as, after the fall of Napoleon, the abating of the 
revolutionary flood offered some ground for studious pur- 
suits, the German literature, ripened among the preceding 
commotions, appeared on the tops of the Alps in all the 
freshness of youth. 

Old Italy, exhausted with the productions of five cen- 
turies, seemed inclined to rest under the shade of her 
laurels, to survey the youthful efforts of happier nations ; 
like a superaunuated wrestler, with downcast brow and 
folded arms, looking upon the feats of his disciples, from 
the head of the circus. 

But the believers of Young Italy could not be as easily 
persuaded to insustion. They turned to Germany, to Eng- 
land, and to Spain ; to the East and to the North. The 
sphere of studies was prodigiously extended. Shakspeare 
and Milton never read or never understood ; Garcilasso and 
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Lope de Y^ dead and boiied in men's memory ; Brah- 
minic verses, Icelandic legends, Grothic epopees, unknown 
lands, the Niebelongen-lied, the Bible, the Koran, were 
now placed by the side of Homer and Dante, of Sophocles 
and Alfieri ; while Goethe and Schiller, Byron and Scott, 
Lamartine and Victor Hugo, sent ereiy day a supply o£ 
new models. It was a literary fair of all ages and 
countries. 

In the midst of that recent affluence, a young enthusiast, 
with a mind imbued with the maxims of freedom and 
patriotism common in Italy to all who were educated on 
this side of 1800, arose to give, by his influence, a name to 
the literary reform that was rapidly adrancing around him 
— Manzoni. 

The publication of his first yerses was an auspicious event 
in his country. Trampled, divided, reft of her birth-right 
of freedom, Italy still put forth her claims to her birth- 
right of intellect. One bond of union yet remaiDed. The 
language that Dante created was still the organ of living 
thought. Italian bosoms still glowed with the flame of 
god-like inspiration. Out of twenty-four millions of de- 
graded bondmen, the unexhausted land still numbered a 
poet 

It is not to every country that God vouchsafes such a 
boon. See Russia and America intent upon the invasion 
of contineuts; Spain raving with faction and misrule, 
patching and tinkering her constitution, crushing to-day the 
id<d of yesterday ; France, fencing her new-bom cowardice 
with Chinese walls and lines of liberticide citadels; Ikig- 
land and Germany cavilling about Fuseyism and Rongeism, 
making their father *3 faith a bed of thorns and a cause of 
ofience. To Italy alone a poet was bom. With ihe sound 
of gyves and manacles the bard's strain still mingled : the 
sacred strain redeeming, regenerating. 

A poet! why, ** every year and monl^ sends forth a 
new one.** The generation that sat down on the blood- 
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Stained fields of Napoleon, could boast of scores of 
warblers, many of them swans and phoenixes, birds of the 
rarest plumage. Against that solitary Manzoni, England, 
France and Germany, nay, Sweden and Denmark, can 
niuster their hundreds. But, alas ! of such birds there can 
be no flock. Their very multitude sinks the bark that 
should waft them to immortality, and more so the bulk of 
their works. 

" The age discovers they are not the true ones." Men 
mistrust the genius that is ever equal to his daily task ; 
the author who stoops to mere book manufactory. The 
door-keeper to the Temple of Fame is bewUdered by the 
long appendage to the name of a candidate for admission, 
even as the honest Spanish inn-keeper shut his door in the 
hidalgo's face, frightened at the long string of his titles, 
and protesting he had no accommodation for so numerous 
a caravan. 

A poet's worth is only to be valued by his influence over 
his fellow-beings. Let the heartless age sneer at it as it 
lists, the poet's work is a mission. He is a seer, a God's 
messenger, or otherwise his footsteps will soon vanish from 
earth's surface. 

It would, perhaps, hardly be just to place Manzoni by 
the side of such vast intellects as Scott or Goethe. Yet« 
who has not heard the former contemptuously dismissed as 
** an over moral twaddler; " or the other classed among the 
anthers '' that are more praised than loved, more read than 
understood?" The Italians are more unanimous and con- 
sistent in their reverence for sovereign minds. Manzoni's 
reputation suflers no abatement ; and that because his heart 
and soul have spoken, and because he knew how to hold 
his tongue when heart and soul were exhausted. 

It is consoling to see it. An author who does not sit 
down to his table, saying, " What shall I write next? who 
wiH furnish a subject? how shall I stretch my canvas to a 
three-volume novel ? or else, how shall I compound with 
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my publisher? or how fill up my twelve monthly numbers? 
but rather one whose subject haunts and fatigues him day 
and night; possesses him like a demon; weighs him down 
like a woman in labour, brings him to his writing-desk even 
as to a child-bed ; and leaves him, after delivery, weary, 
overpowered, in a dread of the renewal of his travail. 

The mercantile spirit of the age has not yet, thank 
Heaven ! reached Italy. That country has only one living 
author, and his works do not exceed a moderate-sized 
octavo. Reviews and newspapers have done their work 
upon him, nor can his fame rise and fall like the mercury 
in a weather-glass. Manzoni has outlived his own destinies, 
and, properly speaking, belongs to the past; so that, as we 
have said with regard to Botta, in our views of his genius, 
and of the influence of his writings, we may look upon him 
as one whose career has reached its close, and treat him 
even as posterity deals with the dead. 

The Restoration of 1814 found Manzoni in the prime of 
life*. A mild, meek, contemplative spirit, he looked with 
horror on the scene of desolation around him. We know 
no particulars respecting Manzoni*s private career. We 
have heard him described, we hardly could state on what 
authority, as a gentle, almost feminine being, affected by 
constitutional timidity, afraid to remain alone in the dark. 

* Alessandro Manzoni, bom in 1784^ at Milan, where he passed the 
greatest part of his life. He belongs to a noble Lombard family. His 
mother was Ginlia Beccaria^ daughter of the fimious author, " Dei Delitti 
e delle Pene." The *' Inni Sacri " were published in 1810 ; " Carmagnola^" 
1820; "Adelchi," 1823; "II Cinque Maggio," 1823; "I Promessi 
Sposi," 1827; "Sulla Morale Cattolica," 1836; "Storia della Colonna 
Infame^"" 1842. This last was written in illustration of some passage in 
the novel of " The Betrothed/' and belongs to the same epoch. Except 
as a work of erudition^ it has little to interest the readeh It was pub- 
lished with an illustrated edition of the novel, in which Manzoni took the 
minutest pains to alter the words nearly in every line of the original text. 
A work of pedantry undertaken to little purpose, and for which the world 
ewes him no great thanks. 
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It is also whispered that he ^as in earliest youth tormented 
by doubt ; by an inquisitive solicitude, which had well-nigh 
undermined all belief in revealed truth, when travelling 
once in the south of France, he chanced to hear — we do 
not remember whether at Nismes or Toulouse — a French 
preacher, by whose eloquence he was so mightily struck, 
that, suing for his acquaintance, and taking a nearer view of 
the subject, in which he had hitherto seen nothing but 
chaos and darkness, he was completely won back to the 
faith of his fathers, and vowed to exert such powers of 
intellect as Heaven had granted him to the rescue of 
others. 

It was, then, with such feelings uppermost in his mind, 
that Manzoni looked on the havoc wrought upon Europe by 
the French Revolution. He beheld the great edifice that 
eighteen centuries had reared, now miserably trodden in 
the dust. Not a relic, not a vestige of religious .belief; not 
a word of controversy did he hear, no spirit of party or 
sectarianism. The governments of the Restoration, intent 
upon removing the traces of revolutionary ravages, had 
re-raised and propped up a clumsy fabric, which they called 
the Church : of the spirit of Christianity not a word was 
said. It was no longer Protestant latitudinarianism, it was 
not Jacobinic philosophy Catholicism had now to contend 
vnth. It had met a far greater enemy — a dreary spectre, 
weaponless, passionless, mute — bidding no defiance, declin- 
ing close engagement — overcome by no disaster, elated by 
no success— gorgon-like, chilling, petrifying — Christianity 
was perishing in Italy from sheer spiritual inertia. To the 
age of cavil and sarcasm, of outrage and blasphemy, had 
succeeded that of utter irreclaimable scepticism. 

Manzoni saw it. He determined to grapple with the 
monster. By the warm breath of poetic inspiration he 
would thaw the chill of despair that hardened the hearts of 
his countrymen against God. 

The cause seemed a hopeless one, and he stood quite alone 
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in his ehaoipionship. Foscolo, Alfieri, were, at the utmost. 
Deists. Monti, sometimes a Papist, sometimes a Jacobin, 
was but a miserable shuffler; Findemonte, an amiable 
Pagan epicure. Perticari, a rusty pedant ; the whole mass 
of Italian scholars only alive to worthless philological 
squabbles. Manzoni stood, for a long time, alone. PeUico, 
and the romantic brotherhood of the concUiatore, followed 
several years later in his footsteps. They were the first 
Italian hearts in which Manzoni*s words found an echo. 

Nothing, also, could equal the supineness of the Church 
of Rome at the time. She seemed to have nothing to fear, 
nothing to hope. Nothing she dreaded so much as contro- 
versy. No church-reviews were published, no organs of 
polemic divinity. Silence was the order of the day. The 
Propaganda was busy in Paraguay, or Otaheite. At home 
the gospel was left to take care of itself, and the generous 
enthusiast who aspired to raise his voice for Christianity, 
was looked upon as an indiscreet and unreasonable, even if 
not as a dangerous advocate. 

On the other hand, among the Italian patriots, the pious 
device of Manzoni gave rise to different interpretations. 
The vindicator of religion was thought to harbour political 
views : to aim at a reconciliation of parties, at a fusion of 
moral and political principles. He was supposed to strive 
to win back to the cause of Italian emancipation the sound 
part of the clergy, and the moderate minds that still obeyed 
their impulse ; and to make the mitre and crozier the rally- 
ing standard for an Italian confederacy, the banner of 
ancient Guelphism. 

No one seemed willing to give him credit for honesty 
and straightforwardness of purpose. Yet the xmdertaking 
was in itself sufficiently generous to acquit him of all 
worldly motives. Consistency and uprightness ended by 
disarming suspicion. Manzoni has proved himself a sincere 
man. Priests and Austnans dare not touch him; nor 
liberals defame him. Amidst all that rancour of parties. 
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the more intense from being smothered in silence, the man 
of God stands alone and secure; revered by all, dreaded, 
or suspected, by none; inactive, not unfeeling; inoffensive, 
not servile. An Italian at heart, he beholds tiie evils of his 
country ; he seeks for, hopes for no redress in this world ; 
but he points to heaven; he suffers, he exhorts others to 
suffer, in Heaven's name. 

It was mainly with these views that Manzoni laboured 
at the reconstruction of his country's creed. The rude 
disenchantment of his patriotic expectations at the fall of 
Napoleon had kiUed hope in his bosom. No chance was 
left, he ap{»rehdnded, for an immediate emancipation of 
Italy. 

Deeper and deeper he saw her sinking under the Austrian 
yoke. No firmness or unanimity could be looked for on the 
part of her degenerate sons, no justice or sympathy from 
the thankless nations of Europe. In the abyss she had 
fallen into, she would lie for a much longer period than 
human foresight could wade through. Against evils past 
cure nothing but resignation remains ;■ even such resignation 
as religion affords. 

Manzoni pointed to heaven ; the only true country, the 
only home of mankind. The earth was for him a den of 
wild beasts ; a vnde field for the demons of evil to run riot 
in. A religious fatalist, he acknowledged in the tyrant the 
instrument of inscrutable Providence. His was the unre* 
sisting, pusillanimous faith, which by an exaggerated appli* 
cation of the gospel's doctrines would teach the slave to 
" turn the other cheek," aactd kiss the scourge that smites 
him. Justice and peace, he teaches^ are not of this world. 
Blessed be the tribulation that chastens and hallows, 
blessed the storm-blast that hurries, even if it wrecks us, 

ashore! 

For the promulgation of these meek doctrines nothing 
'was better calculated than that complicate system of self- 
denial and humility, of mortification and abjectness, which 
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the craft of priesthood had so long forced on human super- 
stition. Manzoni aspired to reyive Catholicism in all its 
integrity. He was persuaded, that in the actual state of 
things all must stand or perish together ; that any conces- 
sion to the innovating spirit of the age was fraught with 
general suhversion; that the removid of a single stone 
would hring the whole fabric to the ground. Confession 
and indulgences, monachism, all the worst practices of 
Romanism, no less than the most consoling principles of 
Christ s own teaching, were equally advocated with sober, 
but unshaken zeal. 

It is possible that Manzoni saw in this uniformity of 
creed the pledge for unanimity of Italian nationality in 
ages to come. He certainly is never more eloquent than 
when he exults at the moderation and consistency of his 
countrymen on theological subjects, and their constant 
abhorrence of religious strife and bloodshed. 

" Oh ! among the horrible rancours," he says, " that 
divided Italians from Italians, this, at least, is not known. 
The passions that have made enemies of us did not, at 
least, abide behind the veil of the sanctuary. It is but too 
true, we find in eveiy page of our annals, enmities sent 
down from generation to generation for wretched interests, 
and vengeance preferred to our own safety. We find in 
them, at every step, two parts of a nation fiercely disputing 
for supremacy, and for advantages which, at the end, for a 
great lesson, remained to neither. We find our ancestors 
wasting their forces in obstinate attempts to make slaves of 
such as might have been ardent and faithful friends ; we 
read in them a frightful series of deplorable combats, but 
none, at least, like those of Cappel, Jamac, and Prague. 
True, from this unfortunate land much blood will rise in 
judgment; but very little that has been spilt for the sake 
of religion. Little, I say, when compared with what 
stained the other parts of Europe. The fiiries and cala- 
mities of other nations give us the sad advantage of calling 
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that blood but little ; but the blood of a single man, shed 
by the hand of his brother, is too much for all ages and 
countries." 

But, whatever may be thought of his motives, no man was 
ever more true to his aim, none ever followed more closely 
one train of thought. His sacred hymns, his tragedies, 
his Ode on Napoleon, almost every chapter of his novel, 
are eminently Catholic; and not only was Catholicism 
incidentally introduced when the subject naturally led to it, 
but the works themselves were obviously undertaken for 
the sake of illustrating the sublimity of its sacred dogmas, 
and glorifying the importance of its consoling tendencies. 
At last, the ground being prepared by preliminary publica- 
tions, the author gave form and system to his ideas by his 
essay on the "Morals of the Catholic Keligion." The 
flame of charity he had clothed in all the glow of lyrical 
poetry, the profound meditations he had veiled under the 
pathos of tragedy, the salutary lessons resulting from the 
development of romantic catastrophes were now condensed 
and more immediately brought to bear on the subject. 
The apostle had cast off his mantle, and girded himself for 
his mission. 

Every where the same pious melancholy, the same mor- 
bid sense of the unworthiness of earthly interests, the same 
more than monkish abstraction from human feelings : 
every where the same consciousness of impotence, the same 
profession of unwillingness to resist evil, the same readi- 
ness to refer all worldly differences to the arbitration of a 
heavenly Judge, to see the hand of God in every enormity 
of human injustice; the same disposition to give way to it, 
to acknowledge, as it were, and encourage it by too blind and 
passive a reliance on a future retribution— every where the 
same abnegation of all manly dignity, the same disregard of 
that Divine precept : "Aid thyself, and Heaven will aid thee." 

God forgive him for errors committed in the pursuance 
of an honest intent For, certainly man was not created 
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in His own divine image, to submit to spuming and 
trampling, which instinct teaches the meanest reptile to 
resent. God suffered evil to prevail upon earth to test 
our energies of reaction, no less than our powers of en- 
durance. We are eager to know His own will, that we 
may never bow to another's. It is only by resisting 
d Voutrance that we may discern the stroke direct from 
His hand, from the mere infliction of human malignity. 

The Italians have too long made a virtue of their 
pazienza per forza. No good can come of teaching them 
to regard the Austrians as ministers of God's displeasure. 
It is written so in no book of Holy Scripture. And were 
it even so, religion and manhood would be no longer 
compatible. 

Full of this generous, even though mistaken spirit, 
and glowing with the heat of true poetic inspiration, 
Manzoni looked round for the form through which his 
thoughts might, in the most impressive form, be conveyed 
to the reluctant hearts of his fellow-mortals. No style of 
writing was, in that epoch, more popular in Italy than 
Schiller's drama and Walter Scott's novel. Manzoni 
attempted both. 

Italy had then, as we have seen, for the first time, 
abdicated her leadership in literature aud art. She was 
gradua]ly recovering from the narrow-mindedness of her 
classic conceit. She admitted of greater latitude in the 
apprehension and reproduction of the beautiful. She 
bowed to northern genius, acknowledged its vastness and 
fecundity, its earnestness, depth, and character, its un- 
compromising adherence to nature. 

Schiller was, of course, the best understood and appre- 
ciated of all the ul tramontanes. His pure and gentle 
thoughts, even under the disguise of the humble prose of 
Pompeo Ferrario, struck upon Italian hearts as a revela- 
tion of new and unexplored regions in the human soul. 
• The novelty of form, the transcendency of sentiment, 
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alarmed even less than it enraptared the more sober and 
correct taste of the southern people. Even their almighty 
Alfieri seemed dry and cold by comparison with the more 
plastic and sympathetic mind of the German. Schiller 
entwined himself round the heart, and no room was left 
for the free exercise of judgment. 

But even greater was the enthusiasm which welcomed 
the Waverley Novels into Italian soil. Translations of 
these works, there, as in France, vied in expedition with 
the original Ballantyne press. New versions and editions 
followed close upon each other, in almost every town of 
the Peninsula ; and, for several years, the ** Ariosto of 
the North" had nearly weaned that southern people from 
their copious and brilliant national literature. 

Henceforth, it was felt, Italy was to serve out her 
apprenticeship ; the most aspiring of her poets was to 
sink into the mere imitator. Brought up amidst the 
recent popularisation of foreign literature in Italy, Man- 
zoni had studied with transport the best models in the 
German and English languages. His earliest poetical 
essays had already placed him at the head of that romantic 
school, which, vague in its aims and purposed, was, however, 
rising up, fresh and vigorous, in northern Italy. His two 
tragedies, written, as it was supposed, in imitation of 
Schiller, and his historical romance after the manner of 
Scott, were the first models upon which Romanticism 
grounded its principles. 

Manzoni, however, if he had not the real attributes of 
an original poet, had not the mediocrity which condescends 
to siervile imitation. Consequently was he, in many 
points, both below and above the works he was supposed 
to have looked up to for the standard of his own produc- 
tions ; and his subordination to the master-intellects of 
Schiller and Scott amounted to nothing more than the 
most vague and nominal allegiance. 

His tragedies cannot be strictly said to belong to the 
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German or English school, though certainly the author 
did not seek his models among the classics. He does not 
possess the wide and versatile imagination of Shakspeare, 
nor the warm and sympathetic heart of Schiller : though 
we meet with occasional flashes hoth of fancy and feeling, 
which would induce us to attribute that apparent infecun- 
dity rather to vague timidity than to a real want of crea- 
tive genius. His pages appear as if filled with correc- 
tions, additions, suppressions, pentimenti d'ogni mardera. 
This gives his works, unquestionably, a very high finish ; 
and every one of his lines gains more and more the longer 
it is dwelt upon. Still it has an injurious effect as a 
whole ; and, as dramatic performances, his tragedies are 
utterly destitute of action and interest. 

Of these tragedies, the first only, "Carmagnola" ap- 
peared, and only once, on the stage ; nor do I believe they 
could ever meet with any permanent success before an 
Italian audience. Manzoni — a genius of the very best 
order, giving life to all objects he takes in hand, master 
of all the keys of the imagination and the heart— did not, 
perhaps, equally possess that vastness and calmness of 
mind, which can embrace at one glance the whole of a 
tragedy. 

With that timid diffidence and laborious diligence 
peculiar to a country in which literature could not be 
cultivated from interested motives, and where self-ap- 
proval, or else fame must be the author's only reward, 
Manzoni appears above all things anxious to fetter and 
pinion his genius, as if in sheer terror that it might 
run away with him. In his endeavours to appear sober 
and natural, he chills the reader with the constant evi- 
dence of effort and restraint. " Carmagnola" and " Adel- 
chi " are consequently no dramas ; nor can the " Promessi 
Sposi" be called a romance. There is nothing of the 
warmth of action and interest which ought to be insepa- 
rable from those styles of composition. It is hardly pos- 
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sible to read with that climax of excitement, which 
writers, even of the lowest order, are almost invariably 
able to give their performance. 

It is not under such self-imposed fetters of intellectual 
pusillanimity that a poet can venture on the stage, or lay 
the threads for a romantic narrative. Manzoni knows 
nothing of plots and character. Satisfied with having 
selected his subject amongst the leading events of national 
history, and in so far complying with the patriotic tenden* 
cies of the school he belonged to, he proceeds to give full 
development to the pious sentiments his own heart over- 
flows with, with little regard to their appropriateness to 
times and persons. Eminently a lyrical poet, and nothing 
but a lyrical poet, he gave the world, in his two tragedies, 
only a texture of lyrical thoughts. 

Recently placed in contact with Shakspeare and Schil- 
ler — seeing in their works a manifest breach of the three 
unities of the Greeks, he believed, perhaps, that they had 
banished all unity. This is far from being the case. 
The unity of time from the period of twenty-four hours, 
had been extended to months and years, to the lifetime 
of a hero : the scene, from the narrow precincts of the 
vestibule of a palace, had passed from place to place, had 
crossed seas and mountains: the four or six personages 
who were seen moving, spectre-like, on a deserted stage — 
as the survivors of the deluge, it has been cleverly ob- 
served — had been multiplied to a whole court, to a whole 
nation ; but the action, the interest, the movement of the 
drama, far from stagnating or slackening, was understood 
to have gained in strength and intensity. Taking any of 
the best models of the Romantic theatre — ^say, Macbeth 
and Othello, William Tell and Fiesco — it will be easily 
perceived whether the poet or the spectator loses, for a 
single instant, his leading object. 

It is, I repeat, only the scale that has been altered. 
It is unity in larger dimensions, but still unity. 
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Now I do not mean that Manzoni's tragedies are want- 
ing in such unity. " Adelchi" is the extmction of the 
Lombard dynasty. "Carmagnola** is the cold-blooded 
sacrifice of a confiding warrior to the jealous suspicions of 
a cowardly goyemment. All the episodes essentially 
belong to the subject : every scene leads us to the cata^ 
strophe. Still there is wanting that warmth, that sim- 
plicity of action, that proportion between the means and 
ends which permit us to view the whole at a glance, and 
follow its progress through its digressions — ^which per- 
suade us of the importance of the episodes — ^which keep 
our minds in suspense, our hearts in anxiety. 

Neither was the poet happier in his delineation of 
characters. There is hardly, among so many, a portrait 
whose prominent features may work on our minds a last- 
ing impression. The great figures of the Lombard kings, 
and of Charlemagne, appear in all the dim and hazy 
obscurity in which barren history has left them--.stripped 
of all the gaudy ornaments with which they had been 
invested by the fictions of chivalrous legends. 

As the ancient mythology had been banished from the 
stage, so did Manzoni equally proscribe the more domestic 
romance of the middle i^es. How different from his 
faithful but languid pictures, are the historical scenes 
dramatised by Shakspeare, who eagerly seized upon the 
most uncouth popular traditions, and delighted in crowd- 
ing the stage with hags, spectres, fairies, and gobHns ! 

To exhibitions of such a kind, the public taste is, 
however, utterly averse in Italy. Alfieri knew it well ; 
and his example was. more thsm sufficient to deter every 
Italian dramatist from those long-exploded sources of 
interest ; nor could there longer be any of the weird 
family ventured on our stage, without being unmercifally 
hissed back to its obscure abode. 

The interest in Manzoni*s productions is, or we are 
much mistaken, concentrated in the poet himself. The 
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character of Adelchi, in the tragedy that hears his name, 
appears feehle and languid ; that of the soldier of fortune, 
Oarma^ola, in the other piece, is equally deficient in 
energy. We look in vain for those salient points by 
which the masterly portraiture of a manly character works 
a lasting impression on our soul. Great skill is displayed, 
it is true, in the delineation of some of the subordinate 
personages; but the poet, after being at the trouble of 
bringing them forth, seems embarrassed with them, and 
only eager to rid himself of their presence, the conjuror 
is -at a loss how to dispose of the demons he has ventured 
to evoke. 

The drama, no less than romance, was to be turned to 
the purpose of a moral and religious essay. Eegardless 
of general effect, and directing all his efforts to mere 
details and episodes, with a conviction that these latter 
might more readily be made subservient to his views, 
Manzoni gave his performance just as much compactness 
and unity as might secure the vote of an indulgent critic 
of his own new romantic school, yet not enough, perhaps, 
to concOiate the attention, or rivet the interests of the 
general reader. 

As lyrical poetry in action, however, Manzoni's drama 
may easily be pronounced inimitable. The dark veil of 
melancholy which we see hovering all about us, over all 
created things, has something in it that appeals to our 
innermost sympathies : for sorrow comes willingly home 
to our heart, it glides into it as to its natural abode ; we 
cherish it, we hug it even to ebriety. Manzoni's strain is 
one continued lay of the broken-hearted. Even his evil- 
doers are rather the object of our pity than our hatred. 
They know not what they are doing. They are the blind 
instruments in the hand of an unfathomable, but, doubt- 
less, just and benevolent fatality. In sorrow more than 
in anger do we look upon them. 

The Italians of the fifteenth century are slaying each 
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Other in ** Carmagnola/' They know not, they inquire not 
into the causes of their mad animosities. Hirelings in the 
pay of a hireling leader, they shout, they charge, they 
trample each other into the dust. 

*• Down from the fastnesses of the Alpine barrier, mean- 
time, the foreign invader casts an exulting glance. He 
beholds the brave that lie low in the carnage field : he 
numbers them with a fiendish joy.*' 

** Fatal land ! " exclaims the poet, in the agony of true 
feeling, ** fatal land, where thy children struggled, as if for 
want of elbow-room- — make way now for the victorious 
stranger. It is only the beginning of God's judgment. 

** An enemy, never provoked by thee, sits insultingly at 
thy festive board, snatches the sceptre from thy ruler's 
hands, shares the spoils of victory— a victory for which 
thy insane feuds paved the way. 

" Yet no less insane is the joy of his triumph. Can 
any race ever prosper through outrage and bloodshed ? 
The joy of the violent soon turns to mourning ; the van- 
quished alone is exempt from woe. 

" 'Tis not always, indeed, that Heaven s vengeance stops 
him in his headlong race, but it marks him, it follows, it 
watches him ; it reaches him on his last breath. 

" All made in the semblance of one Being, all children 
of the same redemption, in whatever age, on whatever 
land we may breathe this vital air, 

" We are brethren, all bound to one covenant. God's 
curse on him who violates it, who rises on the ruin of the 
afflicted, who tortures and crushes an immortal soul!" 

** Blessed are they who mourn ! " Every line of Manzoni 
is an illustration of the same consoling text. 

In the same manner, Garmagnola, fallen into the toils 
of the wily Venetian patricians, who resolve upon breaking 
their instrument, the moment his services bode danger to 
the state — Garmagnola breathes words of forgiveness and 
resignation to his distracted daughter. 
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" No, iny own Matilda, let not a word of rancour or 
vengeance darken the serenity of thy innocent soul, or 
disturb the solemnity of these supreme moments. 

:1c ^ i|c i|c ije 3|c 

" Oh ! Death is not the work of human contrivance ; it 
■would then be rabid, unendurable : our worst enemy can 
do no more than hasten it. It comes from God's hand ; 
and bears with it God's own peace, which men can neither 
give nor take away." 

Adelchi dies with words on his lips conveying tlie same 
lesson of submission to the overpowering evil that sways 
this nether world. 

** A deep secret is life — unfathomable but to the last 
hour. 

•P I* * Sp Sp •(• 

** There is no room in the world for righteous deeds : 
nothing is left but to inflict wrong or endure it An over- 
bearing Might rules the earth, and it calls itself Right. 
Our forefather's hand, blood-stained, hath sown injustice : 
with blood have our fathers fostered it : the earth yields 
now no other harvest." 

This is, indeed, disheartening doctrine ; and all the worse 
for coming, as it does, at the close of a long tale of woe. 
This Adelchi — this last of the Lombard dynasty, the only 
righteous individual of a guilty and doomed race — has 
been aU his lifetime striving 6ifter all that was noble and 
beautiful. 

** Oh i it seemed to me — truly did it seem to me, that I 
was bom for something higher than to be the chief of a 
robber's band ; that Heaven allotted a nobler part to me 
in this distressed land than to lay it waste, without danger, 
without honour. 

:ic He sK 4( )i( 4c 

" My heart is vexed, Anfrido. It bids me aspire to 
lofty and generous deeds, and fortune drives me to deeds 
of iniquity. I move on, dragged by a fatal necessity, on a 

E 3 
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path, not of my choice, a dark, aimless path; and my heart 
withers even as a seed fallen on barren soil, tossed about 
by the wind." 

Every one of Manzoni's heroes sinks to his grave with 
Brutus's dark despair in his heart. Each of them has 
staked his existence on the cause of righteousness and vir- 
tue — each of them finds out on his last breath that life has 
been wasted in the pursuit of a dream. True, Manzoni's 
are Christian heroes. Light immortal is dawning even as 
the darkness of death closes in upon them. In the bosom 
of God, within sight of his eternal retribution, they cast 
one last glance of repining and disappointment upon the 
things of the earth. Human misery reaches them no 
longer; yet they fret and murmur at the fatality which 
frustrated all their attempts to alleviate or redress it. 

But between the sublimest theories of divine doctrine 
and the blackest blasphemy there is only one step. Pro- 
strate on the ground with incurable wounds, with life 
ebbing fast away, or taking leave of wife and child on the 
eve of execution, a stage hero may, in sooth, be allowed 
the indulgence of vague, incoherent ravings. But if the 
poet himself speaks through their lips, if every scene in 
the drama is only to lead to these heart-rending conclu 
sions, we must mistrust the holiness of a professedly reli- 
gious production in which God is made too closely after 
the writer's own image. 

What? we must ask of the sainted Manzoni, does the 
earth allow no scope for pure and virtuous deeds ? Must 
each of us either do or endure injury? And is it so hope- 
less and needless for man to battle with fortune ? And 
are not fortune and fatality synonymous expressions vnth 
providence? 

The sublime Christian doctrine of the forgiveness of 
injuries is equally misapplied in many instances. God's 
hand strikes us, it is true, through the hand of our enemy. 
In the last extremity, when our duty to ourselves and our 
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fellow-beings is thoroughly accomplished, when we are con- 
scious of utter impotence to struggle on ; then, and then 
only, is it time for us to acknowledge and bow to God's 
will. It is blasphemous, we think, to yield to every stroke 
of adversity; nay, more, to every infliction of human ma- 
lignity, with a conviction that we are conforming to 
Heaven's decrees. It was, undoubtedly, God's pleasure 
that evil should play a prominent part in the matters of 
this sublunar world : that the noblest faculties of our soul 
should be proved, tempered by it. He armed the ele- 
ments, the beasts of the field, the monsters of the deep 
against man ; He encompassed him with danger and death ; 
He sowed the seeds of evil propensities in our very heart, 
so that man should be as a wolf against man : but He also 
gave us the sense of right and wrong ; an upright tend- 
ency to aspire to the former — a stubborn strength to oppose 
the latter. A brave heart struggling with adversity is said 
to be the most pleasing object in His sight. Even as we 
strive against the rage of the storm, even as we dare the 
savage fury of the brute, so must we bear up against the 
ill will of our brother. Till a spark of life remains, it is 
our most sacred dutj to resist ; time enough to forgive — if 
forgiveness is to be interpreted as submission — ^time 
enough to forgive when we writhe in death on the ground. 
This m«an and grovelling pietism could do but little 
harm in England, a country so far removed from hostile 
aggression^ sailing so steadily before the wind of prosperity, 
and only occasionally aO^cted with such calamities as the 
most stubborn must readily acknowledge as the immediate 
visitation of God. But Italy is struggling for existence. 
Public opinion is rising fast in that coimtry, waiting only 
for time and opportunity to ripen it into action. No great 
good can come to the Italians from informing them that 
" the conquered alone are free from sorrow," or that " the 
joy of the violent will be turned to wailing." The 
Austrians are there at any rate, crushing, trampling them 
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down. However they may feel on their death-bed, they 
hold the country, fearless, remorseless, as they think, by 
the holy right of conquest and the grace of God. ** At it 
again, sons of Italy ! " should be the cry of every honest 
man in the country. " Let no sophism of a felse fear of 
God stay your hand ; degrading thraldom is undeniable 
evil; God intended it for none of the children of men. 
Appeal once more to his justice. Try one more chance- 
and those who are slain for their country's sake may, if 
they please, kiss the German bayonet that gores them and 
call it the sword of God's justice." It is but too true, 
** Might has long been Eight upon earth ;" it is so still to 
an awful extent. But let us be in no hurry to admit of its 
sovereignty. " Make yourselves sheep," as the Italian 
proverb has it, ** and the wolves will eat you."* Had such 
men as William Tell or Gustavus Vasa, Hampden or Wil- 
berforce cherished Manzoni s sentiments, the earth would 
now hardly harbour one nation unenslaved — the mass of 
mankind would walk on all-fours like beasts of burden. 

But we have, perhaps, too long dwelt on what we consi- 
der the erroneous, and, as far as Italy is concerned, fatal 
tendencies of Manzoni's morals. They were, in him, 
merely the consequence of that constitutional nervousness 
his friends attributed to him. Pelhco adopted the same 
language when his spirit was broken at Spielberg. The 
same maudlin meekness and contriteness prevailed for 
many years among the writers of the Romantic school, 
chiefly in the north of Italy. They all ** left politics alone, 
and spoke of something else." But politics in Italy are 
not merely a subject for amateur discussion. It is matter 
of life and death. No man of honour and understanding 
is entitled to keep aloof, or to remain neutral in the 
struggle; not any more, at least, than an Englishman 

* Oolni che si & pecora 
II lupo 86 lo mangia. 
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should look on unconcerned whilst a horde of Cossacks sit 
in the council chambers of his sovereign, or garrison the 
Tower of London. 

Nothing, indeed, more saddening, nothing more disgust- 
ing, in a country like Italy, where every civil and eccle- 
siastical institution has been for centuries conspiring to 
undermine the last bulwarks of native manliness in the 
people's bosom — nothing more revolting than to hear men 
of distinguished intellect and upright, generous character, 
with so honest a patriot as Manzoni at their head — ^preach- 
ing cowardice in God's name. 

Manzoni's novel was undertaken with views even more 
consonant with the tenour of his mind. He chose a national 
subject out of the most calamitous times in the calamitous 
history of the country. The scene is at Milan, in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, during the worst period of 
the stupid and brutal Spanish dominion. The poet felt sure 
to meet with nothing likely to exalt or console him, between 
the blind ferocity of the ruler, and the abject degradation of 
the subject. Society was as unredeemable a den of wild 
beasts as heart could desire. Manzoni's heroes are a silk 
weaver, and a village girl, both gifted with none but the most 
utterly negative virtues. Nor are Renzo and Lucia destitute 
of interest merely because they belong to the uneducated 
classes. Gow Chrom and the Fair Maid of Perth are 
equally picked out among a set of low -bom artisans ; but 
the former is recommended to the reader by his headlong 
bravery ; the latter is endeared to us by her exalted, en- 
thusiastic piety. Manzoni was, above all things, afraid of 
the charge of mannerism. His peasants are most awfully, 
most inexorably true to nature. They possess not one 
trait of idealised beauty. In danger of her life and honour, 
Lucy can only pmy and vow herself to the Virgin, and 
hasten to consult her father-confessor. Roused into a fit 
of impotent fury, by the most daring outrage, and goaded 
even into temptations of murder, Renzo in good time is 
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reminded of his Madonna and saints, and seeks for redress 
at his lawyer's. Manzoni laughs at him with great glee, 
for repeatedly expressing a hope of meeting with fedr deal- 
ing upon earth. " There is justice in this world, after all," 
quoth the humpkin. " So true it is," observes the moral- 
ising poet — " so true is it, that a man, under the influence 
of distracting passions, no longer knows what he is talking 
about." 

All the other characters of the plot, though more repul- 
sive, are equally uninteresting. The Italian feudal nobles, 
the willing slaves of the arrogant Spaniard, combine such 
a degree of baseness and cowardice with their love of oppres- 
sion, haughtiness, and rapacity, with so much ignorance, 
absurdity, obstinacy, as might with difficulty be found 
amongst the most unrefined serf-owners in the Russian do- 
minions. Out of so large a number of lay potentates, ex- 
ception is only made in favour of an old obdurate villain, 
the InnominatOj whose heart was about to be touched, 
whose conversion was to be made subservient to the au- 
thor s favourite theories. 

Fra Cristoforo and Cardinal Borromeo, arei, properly 
speaking, the heroes — a monk and a prelate — ^the only ele- 
ments of good amidst that edl-pervading influence of evil. 
Even their interference is, as may well be imagined, too 
often inefficient and null. Don Rodrigo, his profligate 
cousin, backed by their imbecile relative of the privy coun- 
cil, succeed in parting the betrothed lovers asunder ; they 
obtain the removal of the meddling friar ; Renzo is driven 
abroad ; Lucy forced from the very shelter of the sanctuary 
— the archbishop's attention is too soon called away by 
other more important cares — and the current of true love 
might never run smooth for our two rustic swains, but for 
a blessed pestilence, sweeping away the young feudatory 
and all his evil abettors and counsellors with him, and al- 
lowing the earth a little breathing-time from the wonted 
prevalence of villany and oppression. 
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Villany and oppression, therefore, must have their own 
way uncontrolled, no matter what resistance we oflfer to 
them: " Know you not," preaches Fra Cristoforo, the beau- 
ideal of a Christian, after Manzoni's stamp — " know you 
not that to put forth his claws will do no good to the weak? 
and, were it even so, it would he a terrible gain, at the 
best." Priests and monks, their saints and virgins, can 
only console, not often help us. It behoves us to bow our 
heads, as devout pilgrims under a heavy shower, without 
murmur or complaint: the finger of Providence will be 
manifest in the end: God holds the seven scourges of 
Egypt ready at hand: the oppressor never fails to be 
smitten at the very height of his insolent success : or were 
he even suffered to go on, unrestrained to the end of his 
career, what of it ? Let us only have faith — God's mark is 
upon him — vengeance watches and follows him : it will 
overtake him, if no sooner, as the gloom of death encom- 
passes him. Such are Manzoni's views of God's justice. 

Upon such theories, sound and holy in themselves, fatal 
in their conclusions, the most brilliant faculties of a fertile 
imagination were brought to bear. As a dramatic poet no 
less than as a novelist, Manzoni deserves the greatest ap- 
plause for vividness of description, for ease and graceful- 
ness of style. His ample powers of invention were never 
allowed a sufl&ciently ample scope, but were rather em- 
ployed to little or no purpose. Scenery and personages 
are delineated to the life ; the human heart is sounded to 
its inmost depths ; each of the cumbrous and long-winded 
episodes is calculated to entwine itself round our heart; 
yet the main stories are utterly void of permanent interest. 

There are soliloquies in ** Carmagnola," such as the one 
by the hero himself, when he deliberates upon the expe 
diency of accepting the general command of the Venetian 
forces, and turning his arms against his former patron and 
friend, the Duke of Milan — ^that of the senator, Marino, 
on the eve of betraying, or suffering at least his friend, the 
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confiding soldier of fortune, tx) fall into the snare of bis 
fellow-patricians — the monologue of Svarto, in the " Adel- 
chi," laying before us the uncouth but ambitious mind of 
a common trooper, preparing to fish in troubled waters, 
and grounding his hope of advancement in the dissensions 
and downfal of his lords — the abject hesitation of Guntigi, 
between the dastard promptings of self-preservation, and 
the compunctious visiting of conscience and duty — finally, 
the struggles of the noble Adelchi against the suggestions 
of despdr and suicide — all of which is conveyed to our 
minds, with a truth, a simplicity of expression, amply 
proving that the poet has studied both nature and Shak- 
speare to some purpose. 

Still more successful was our author in his effusions of 
deeper pathetic. The closing scene of the sufferings of 
Ermengarda, the divorced queen of Charlemagne : the 
agony of Adelchi : Carmagnola's last apostrophe to his war 
steed, his brother-in-arms, the open fields, and wide-spread- 
ing sun ; his contrast of a soldier's death with the cold- 
blooded sacrifice that awaits him — every appeal of Man- 
zoni to the reader's sympathies, is always sure of an im- 
mediate response. 

The far-famed novel, " I Promessi Sposi," presented, of 
course, a greater variety of characters and incidents than the 
solemnity of tragedy could admit of. Read the uproar of 
a peaceful hamlet, aroused by the alarm-bell at midnight — 
a Milanese mob, goaded by hunger to riot and violence 
— ^the squalor of a city struck by the dire hand of pesti- 
lence. A long series of exquisite pictures laid before us, 
without sufficient connection, indeed, but with all the finish 
of an artist who works for love. The episode of the Inno- 
minato's conversion — that of the death of the petty villain, 
Don Bodrigo — are touched with a masterly hand through- 
out. But that of the Signora di Monza is in itself a ro- 
mance, and constitutes, perhaps, the finest chapter in any 
novel, ancient or modem, past and to come. It is a story 
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of love and guilt; all the more appalling from the veil of 
mystery under which the poet was pleased to shroud it ; 
Yrhich gives us reason to regret that it should not have 
been chosen as the main suhject of the novel ; and greater 
reason to lament that it should have been left unfinished, 
to be clumsily spun out, patched, and cobbled, by Rosini, 
in two volumes, which bear the title of the ** Nun of 
Monza." The conspiracy of a whole household, of a whole 
community, against a child in its cradle^; the inean, un- 
natural stratagems to bury it alive in the cloisters ; the 
cold-blooded watchfulness of the tyrant-father over every 
wayward feeling of a doomed girl ; his fiendish delight at 
a first juvenile faux-pm^ which gives her, bound body and 
soul, into his power ; and, after her sacrifice, the develop- 
ment in her miserable heart of worldly passions, which had 
been too long, too outrageously pent up and crushed ; her 
rapid plunge into profligacy, into crime of the darkest die ; 
all is told with such an exquisite attention to the working 
of the human heart, with so much truth, so much delicacy 
and temperance, that our feelings of pity, of indignation, of 
horror and resentment, were never, perhaps, called forth 
with greater readiness and intensity. 

That affecting story is, nevertheless, only an episode; 
and, as such, it will even appear long and tedious to those 
who attach any importance to the paltry vicissitudes of the 
two betrothed lovers. The share that the Nun of Monza 
has in their affairs is indirect and transitory. After so 
minute and elaborate an introduction, the guilty Nun makes 
her bow to the reader and retires to her tmquiet solitude, 
never to be heard of 6ifterwards. Manzoni's characters are 
all equally inactive. Don Ferrante, the heavy pedant, 
Donna Prassede his methodist wife, the Podesta, a pom- 
pous blockhead, Azzecca-Garbugli, the sycophantic petty- 
fogger, the Conte Zio, the fool of state, Fra Galdino, a 
cowled Figaro, Don Abbondio, the selfish coward— Man- 
zoni had a particular delight in the personification of this 
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character — all these comic personages are brought before 
the reader, recommended to his particular notice, but 
almost as soon dropped by the author. They do little 
good and less harm. It is only the pestilence — ^good, 
accommodating pestilence — that settles all scores. Men 
are only puppets, dressed up, tricked out with great care, 
each of them perfect in his ovm way, but most prepos- 
terously jumbled together. 

Every chapter ^in the tame and uneventful story is like- 
wise episodical. Don Eodrigo*s persecutions, and Fra 
Cristoforo's suggestions, drive the two lovers from their 
native village. The famine and consequent riots at Milan 
involve the single-minded Renzo in some drunken scrape, 
in consequence of which he is fain to take his refuge into 
the neighbouring territories of the Venetian republic. The 
plague, and ensuing disorganisation of all social orders, 
enable him to return. All inconvenient persons are dis- 
posed of, in a summary way, by the contagious disease; 
and, released from their worst terrors by the death of their 
enemy, freed from rash vows by priestly authority, purged 
from political interdicts by the interference of powerful 
friends, the betrothed are at last united. Even tlien they 
show no great eagerness to build their nest in their birth- 
place; they bid their old home a lasting farewell, and 
hasten to settle among strangers. 

All this, we repeat, appears languid and clumsy. Hardly 
a beginner but would exercise his inventive powers with 
more brilliant result. Partial beauties only make us more 
painfully alive to the imperfections of the main action. 
The parts seem even assiduously studied to mar the effect 
of the whole. 

It is indeed possible that this want of unity of action 
and interest was voluntary and intentional on the part of 
the author. His object was, perhaps, less to add one more 
to the hundred works of fiction that poured in upon Italy 
from all Northern Europe, than to cure his countrymen of 
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their blind partiality for that style of writing. He seemed 
willing to prove how easy it is to give reality all the charms 
of romantic narrative. He called his novel *'A page of 
Milanese History." Nothing more punctual than his 
adherence to historical £aot. Even his most trivial charac- 
ters are said to have their prototypes in some of the old 
chronicles of the country. He would not, like his prede- 
cessor, Scott, depart from truth for the sake of effect ; he 
would not crowd startling events together, regardless of 
anachronisms or local inaccuracy. He would not shadow 
forth as a positive fact what is obscurely hinted at as a tra- 
ditional surmise. He did not think, with the author of the 
" Last of the Barons," that " one crime more or less cannot 
add to or take away from the reputation of an essentially 
bad character." " Truth," for him, " was stranger than 
fiction.". Even as an inventor, he is merely a portrait 
painter. Tame and dull he may be, but never fantastic or 
exaggerated. 

His dialogues are mere common-place. Comic some- 
times, for comedy may be compatible with prose, but none 
of his personages are ever allowed to spout poetic senti- 
ments any more than they are made to speak in rhythmical 
language. Fra Cristoforo alone is almost sublime in one 
or two instances, but even this arises rather from the 
solemnity of circumstance than from loftiness of speech. 

But the poetry which we look for in vain from the hero's 
lips breathes from the poet's own soul. Their thoughts 
are often noble or gentle, though they can find no words 
to give them utterance. The poet delights in giving them 
a helping hand now and then. Witness the " Farewell of 
Lucia to her Country," which we will attempt to transcribe, 
as it is eminently characteristic of Manzoni's style, of his 
complete reliance on the most genuine and natural emo- 
tions of simple hearts for poetical effect. 

The poor Milanese Tosa, obliged to escape from the 
insolence of a libertine feudatory, Don Bodrigo, is sailing 
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by moonlight on her native lake, casting a last glance at 
her hamlet, at the home of her childhood. Overcome by 
emotions, she hides her fswe as if composing herself to 
sleep, and weeps undisturbed. It is well she holds her 
tongue ; were she to give free vent to her gloomy medita- 
tions, her plain language might shock us even as the 
prince, in feiry legends, was disenchanted by the coarse 
expressions of the three fair village sisters. Something 
niais more than naive might be the result. But it is the 
poet that speaks, and Lucy will not feel inclined to quarrel 
with her eloquent interpreter. 

** Farewell, ye mountains, emerging from the waters 
reared up to the sky, whose bold outlines are graved in the 
heart of him who was bom among you, no less than the 
features of his parent ; whose murmuring streams sound 
like the music of a friend*s voice ; and ye, lonely hamlets, 
scattered between hill and dale, white and pure, glittering 
in the landscape like flocks pasturing on the hill-side — 
farewell ! 

"How sad the steps of those who, bom among you, 
depart from you ! Even in the fancy of a man who leaves 
you of his own choice, allured by prospects of fortune smil- 
ing upon him in far-ofl^ countries — even in his fancy his 
golden dreams fade (si disabbelliscono) as you fade in the 
distant horizon ; and he wonders and repines, and would 
fain retrace his steps, were it not for the glimmering 
thought of a future day, when ease and wealth will follow 
him on his return. The further he advances on the plain 
the more his eye withdraws weary and dejected from that 
monotonous vastness. The air is to him heavy and lifeless. 
Sad and absent he treads among the busy throng of tumul- 
tuous cities. The houses on houses and streets on streets 
seem to take away his breath ; and before the proudest 
edifices, wonder of foreign visitors, the home-sick moun- 
taineer thinks with restless longing of the white cottage 
and homestead in his village on which his heart is long 
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since set, and which will be his if he ever gets back a rich 
man to his mountains. 

** But for one who had never sent beyond those moun- 
tains even an idle thought, even a fleeting glance — one 
who had bound within their limits the dearest schemes of 
the future — one driven away by oppression, who, torn from 
the dearest habits, from the fondest expectations, abandons 
those hills to move among strangers never thought of, 
never wished for — one who cannot, even in imagination, 
fix on the day of return — 

" Farewell, native home, where peacefully seated, trea- 
suring a hidden thought, the heart learnt to distinguish 
from the common footsteps one footstep, expected with 
unaccountable anxiety and mysterious fear ; farewell, 
home — ^as yet a stranger's, so often furtively glanced at, 
timidly and not unblushingly glanced at, where the mind 
loved to build up a tranquil sojourn of wedded felicity ; 
farewell, village church, whence the soul so often returned 
pure and serene, singing the hymns of the Lord — ^where a 
sacred rite was prepared, promised — where the secret sigh 
of the heart was to be solemnly blessed, and love to become 
a duty and be called holy, farewell. He who bestowed so 
much joy upon you is every where, and He never disturbs 
the happiness of His children but to prepare for them a 
greater and more lasting bliss." 

Renzo's " good night " to his fatherland is somewhat 
more coarse and boorish. But then the poor clown speaks 
for himself. He has no reporter to set up his blunt 
thoughts into elegant phrases. Led by chance into the 
midst of a bread riot at Milan, prodigal of his own en- 
lightened views on political economy and statesmanship in 
general, he falls into the wiles of an honest sword-cutler, 
who turns out to be no other than a bailiff in disguise. 
Roused from his drunken slumbers by a brace of thief- 
takers, who arrest him in the king's name, rescued by a 
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mob, and resolved to be "a bird in the bush rather than 
in a cage," he hurries through the beleaguered town gate, 
threads his way to the frontier, with incessant march, day 
and night, till he stands on the banks of the river that 
traces the boundary line. A half-fishing, half-smuggling 
boat wafts him across. He bounds ashore, looks back with 
a mixture of rancour and exultation. 

" Ah ! I am quit of it at last ! " Such was his first 
thought. •* Lie there, accursed country," was the second, 
his farewell to his native land. But the third ran back to 
her who was left behind. He then crossed his arms on 
his breast, breathed hard, glanced downwards towards the 
water that ran at his feet and thought : "It has passed 
under the bridge." Like his countryfolk he designated 
under that general name the Bridge of Lecco. " Oh, the 
vile w^orld ! Enough, God's will be done ! " 

Even Manzoni's monks, with all his reverence for the 
habit, are oftentimes plain and vulgar. Some traits 
escaped him, it appears, in which the reverend fathers 
appear at no great advantage ; and these are the passages, 
it may be, which cause Manzoni to regret, as we are 
informed, that he ever put pen to paper. We will only 
quote a monkish miracle, told in the queiint language of a 
mendicant friar, such as may be heard almost daily in 
many a poor hut on the Apennines, nay, in many a log 
cabin in Catholic Ireland. 

" How do you get on with your begging?" said Agnes 
(Lucy's mother) to Fra Galdino, the titiie-gatherer, or 
mendicant, of a neighbouring Capuchin fraternity. 

" Indifferently, my good woman, but indifferently. Here 
is my whole harvest," said the friar ; and, so saying, he re- 
moved his sack from his shoulder, and tossing it in the air, 
and catching it in his hand — ** here is all our walnut-har- 
vest," said he, "and to get together all this fine store 
I have been obliged to knock at ten doors." 
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*'Ah! bad times are these, Fra Galdino, and T^hen 
people have to fight for their bread they are apt to be 
penny wise." 

" Penny wise, pound fool," quoth the monk. " What 
remedy is there, my good woman, to put an end to bad 
times ? alms, my good woman, nothing but alms. Do you 
know any thing of that fine miracle of the walnuts, that took 
place many years since in one of our convents of Eomagna? " 

** I do not, indeed ; let us have it." 

" Oh ! you must know, then, that once upon a time 
there was in that convent one of our fathers who was a 
saint, and he was called Padre Macario. On a winter 
afternoon, as he passed across a field belonging to one of 
our benefactors, also a worthy man, he saw this benefactor 
at the foot of a huge walnut tree, and four of his labourers 
with hatchets in the air, cutting away at the luckless tree 
to root it up. * Eh ! what are you doing to that poor 
tree V inquired Father Macario. * Oh, father,* replied the 
good man, ' for years and years we can get never a walnut 
out of it, I '11 even try if I can make fire-wood with it.' 

* Leave it alone, leave it alone,* said the father. * 1 11 tell 
you, in good sooth, that next year it will bear more walnuts 
than leaves.' The benefactor, well knowing who it was had 
said that word, bade his men to throw back the sod upon 
the roots, and calling after the friar, who went his way, 

* Father Macario, he said, one*half of the harvest will be 
given to the convent.' 

" The report of that prediction spread abroad. Every 
one kept watch on the walnut tree. In fact, early in spring 
lots of blossoms, and then lots upon lots of nice walnuts. 
The good benefactor had not the consolation to shell them, 
for he went, before harvest-time, to reap the reward of his 
charity in a better world. But the miracle was all the more 
startling, as you shall hear. 

" That worthy man had left after him a son of a very 
different description. Now then, at harvest-time, the con- 
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vent beggar knocked at the door to receive the moietj that 
was due to the convent. But the fellow looked as if taken 
by surprise at the news, and had even the boldness to say, 
that *he had never heard that Capuchins could make 
nuts." 

** Now, can you guess what took place ? One day — now, 
listen -to this — the scape-grace had one day invited some 
friends of his own stamp (dello stesso pelo, a rich monkish ex- 
pression), and as he guzzled and revelled with them, he was 
telling the story of the walnut tree, and making fun at the 
monks* expense. Those young rakes were seized with a 
whim to see that preposterous heap of nuts, and he showed 
them to the granary. — Now is your time to open your ears. 
— He opens the door, steps up to the comer where the great 
heap of nuts had been laid, and, as he says, * look there ! ' 
he. looks himself, and sees — ^what then? — ^why, only a 
mouldering heap of walnut leaves. Do you call this an ex- 
ample, eh ? And, instead of losing by that defrauded do- 
nation, the convent gained greatly by it ; for, after so great 
a prodigy, the begging for walnuts was so very, very pro- 
ductive, that a benefactor, moved to pity at the hard work 
of the begging friar, bestowed upon the convent the charity 
of an ass, which might help him to carry in all that won- 
drous plenty; and the oil they made was in so great a 
quantity, that every poor body had as large a supply as 
heart might wish ; for, remember, we monks are like the 
sea, receiving water on every side, only to distribute it 
bountifully to every stream." 

Manzoni's Capuchins can, indeed, hold a different lan- 
guage. Famine, pestilence, have always been the battle- 
field of these mean and ignorant, but brave and devoted, 
brethren. 

True friends of humanity in the hour of need (to give 
the devil his due), they made up for an age of gross indul- 
gence in times of prosperity, by a generous sacrifice of 
their comfort and safety at the first appearance of great 
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public calamities. When the blind instinct of self-pre- 
servation broke the most sacred ties of domestic tender- 
ness asunder, they, the proverbially unfeeling and self- 
engrossed, stepped invariably forward in all the sublimity 
of their mission. Manzoni's Capuchins, during the Milan 
pestilence, are objects of the deepest interest. Fra Cristo- 
foro, who dies there a victim to his zeal, is in his very ele- 
ment. His exhortations to Eenzo, as he points with his 
finger to Don Rodrigo's death-bed, belong to the genuine 
spirit of Christianity; and the youth's anger and resent- 
ment are readily quenched in his bosom, in presence of the 
awful dealings of eternal justice. 

Throughout the description of that terrible disaster, 
Manzoni's genius is lifted to its highest flight. From the 
. days of Thucydides to Boccaccio, Botta, and De Foe, the 
world had seen powerful pictures of the plague ; Manzoni 
outdid them all. The gushing feeling of humanity and re- 
ligion, uppermost in his heart, imparts to the whole de- 
scription a touching, ineffable tenderness, far more impres- 
sive than the most elaborate accumulation of horror and woe. 
Hear Father Felice's sermon in the Lazaret of Milan: — 
" Let us turn one thought upon the thousands and thou- 
sands who have gone out that way," pointing to the ceme- 
tery ; ** let us look around upon the thousands remaining, 
too much at a loss to know wliich way they shall go ; and 
again, look upon ourselves, the very few that escape with 
life. Blessed be the name of the Lord ! — blessed in his 
justice; blessed in his mercy; blessed in death; blessed 
in salvation ; blessed in this choice he was pleased to make 
of us ! Oh ! why was such his pleasure, my children, but 
to preserve around him a little flock, chastened by afflic- 
tion, warmed by gratitude ; but to impress us more strongly 
vnth the conviction that life is His gift ; that we may value 
it as such ; that we may employ it in works worthy of Him ; 
that the remembrance of our sufferings may teach us pity 
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for the sufferings of others ? Meanwhile let these, whose 
fears and hopes we have shared, amongst whom we leave 
friends, relatives — brethren, at any rate, for all are brethren 
— let these, as they see us pass between them, as the rare 
instances of our convalescence inspire them with some con- 
fidence for themselves ; let them be no less relieved than 
edified by the meekness and holiness of our demeanour. 
Heaven forbid that they should read on our countenance a 
clamorous, a carnal joy for having escaped that death they 
are still so cruelly combating against. Let them see that 
our thanksgiving for ourselves is still a prayer for them : 
let them feel that even without these doors we shall re- 
member them, call down God's mercy upon them. From 
this very walk, from our first steps into restored existence, 
let ours be a life of love. Let those whose strength is re- 
vived, tender a brotherly arm to the weak : let the young 
bear up the old. You, childless parents, see how many 
fatherless children are about you — be like fathers imto 
them ! The charity that is to cover your sins, will soothe 
your sorrows at the same time." 

It would be gratuitous on our part to add more quota- 
tions from "The Betrothed,*' a work (to say nothing of 
its numerous, though all unsatisfactory translations) so 
familiar to the youngest beginner in Italian scholarship; 
of which several editions^ in the original, have been pub- 
lished in London itself. 

Manzoni's tragedies are less popular in this country, as, 
indeed, every where out of Italy. The fine lyrical feeling 
that runs throughout them admits of no foreign imitation. 
We have, nevertheless, made some attempt at a metrical 
version of the famous mountain journey of Martino, Charle- 
magne's guide across the Alps, and of the first chorus in 
the third act of " Adelchi," which are here subjoined *. 

* Adelchi, Act iii., Scene iii. 
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I. 

" The King of the Franks, on his march to the conquest 
of Italy, is arrested at the foot of that Alpine harrier, which 
Nature in vain reared up for the protection of that fated 
country. The ardour of the monarch and of his host 
slackens in sight of that trackless, measureless wast6. 
Already Charles is waving his sceptre to give the signal 
for raising the camp, determined on ahandoning the 
arduous enterprise, when an ohscure Latin Monk, by name 
Martino, an envoy of Pope Adrian I., the instigator of the 
French invasion, having stolen through the Lombard en- 
campment, and confiding himself to the guidance of Provi- 
dence, ventures across that mountain wilderness, and stands 
suddenly before the King. . 

MARTnro. 

GK>d blinded them, God led my way ! Their camp 

I left unnoted^ and retraced my steps ; 

Northward I bent my course ; by paths untrodden 

I moved throughout a solitary vale. 

Widening and lengthening as I went : — ^here grazed 

A few stray flocks and herds. — It was the last 

Abode of man ! — That night the herdsman's hut 

Offered me rest and hospitable cheer. 

With early dawn I rose, and of my host 

I asked the road to France. — " Beyond those hills 

Are other hills/' he said, "and others further. 

And &r, far off is France ; — ^but road there 's none. 

By thousands lie those hills, bleak, bare, and steep. 

By none but spectres tenanted ; no man 

Has ventured there 1" — " Manifold are God's ways, 

Far beyond vSA man's wajb," was my reply, 

"And God sends me." — "And God thee guide !" quoth he. 

Hence, of the bread his scanty store supplied. 

The goodman filled for me a pilgrim's wallet. 

And loaded me therewith — Heaven's best blessings 

On him I then invoked, and went my way. 

My way along a mountain border led, 
A huge black mass £Eir stretched athwart the vale ; 

r 9 
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To this I came, and, with good tnut in God, 
Attained the height. — Here nothing more was seen 
Of man or of his works ; bat stately firs 
Drawn up in giant, dense, primeval forests, 
And lawless streams, and dark, impenrious dells, 
A holy, deep, an. overawing silence. 
Unbroken ; — ^I listened to my steps — I started — 
Ab, from beneath my feet a thousand fethoms. 
The mountain torcent roared unseen — I started. 
As, with a sudden shriek, the winged plunderer. 
Bound on his morning cruise, rushed from his ^rie. 
And darted over my head ; or a» I heard^ 
Touched by the noontide sun crackling and rustlingj^ 
The ripening cones beneath the dark, dull foliage 
Of the wild pine. — Three days I journeyed on. 
Three nights my lone couch were the drifted leaves. 
With which the northern blast had strewn my path. 
The sun my guide ; — with him I rose ; with him. 
From east to west, through hill and dale, at random 
I journeyed on. — The more I went, the more 
The Alps about seemed swelling; right and left. 
In front, all round they rose-; now mighty peaks 
Like pitched tents, or lofty pyramids. 
From end to end all snow ; now sal>le ridges. 
Like castle walk or battlemented bulwarks. 
Frowning from all their clifb. — The sun was low. 
And the third night set in,, when th' eastern side 
I reached of this wide range, on whose- last boundary 
Thine host encamps. — A ray of hope awoke me 
With mom's new-opening smiles ; once more refreshed 
I set about my task. The mount was climbed, 
I stood upon its summit. — ^'Tis the same 
That thou mayst see cleaving the clouds of Heaven, 
Sharp as the keen edge of thy battle-axe. 
Yonder, King ; — ^but there, a lovely plain 
All smooth, it was, all garlanded with pines. 
No track on its green turf. — Soon as I was 
Upon that hallowed ground, ijieessant, deep. 
Winding its way through the deserted space, 
A murmur met my ear. — I stood and listened, 
I held my breath — 'Twas not the mountain rill 
Dashing from crag to crag — ^'twas not the gale. 
Breaking from grove to grove in howls and groans 
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To wake the dormant stonns. It was indeed 

The voice of life — ^it was a Hngeriog sound 

Of words and works ; an undistinguished music 

Of shouting, neighing, tramping ; an immense 

Stirring of men ! — My pulse was thrilled, my tread 

Methou^t grew lighter as the sound grew nearer. 

I gained the utmost brow — down on the vale 

I cast a hasty glance, and — on my knees 

I broke, before the Lord, in hymns of praise — 

For lo ! there Israel's sacred tents arose, 

The long-desired host of the Lord's anointed ! 

IL 

" Charlemagne and his host have almost miraculously 
been led through unknown paths across the Alps. The 
Lombard armies are seized by the panic of sudden surprise. 
The cowardly defection of some of the feudal lords of that 
nation hasten the downfel of the fated dynasty of Alboin. 
The two kings, Desiderius and Adelchis, with the scattered 
remnants of their forces, seek their refuge within the walls 
of Pavia and Verona. The enslaved Latin, or native 
Italian, population, after two centuries not yet thoroughly 
schooled to their yoke, are now suddenly ai*oused from 
their long state of dejection by the tidings of the ruin 
of their masters. The Chorus, who are made to utter the 
poet's mind, raise their solemn, ominous voice, to undeceive 
them from their fond expectation. 

Thx Chobus. 

F^om moss-grown £uies, from tottering halls. 

From their burnt forges' clanging walls. 

Forth from their fields' half-furrowed soil 

Bathed with the drops of bondmen's toil ; 

Boused into life by sudden start, 

The trampled race of Italy, 

With anxious ear and bounding heart. 

Awake and listen tremblingly. 

From their pale brows and cowering eyes. 

Like sunbeams from the clouded skies. 

Still flashes forth the manly glance 
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Of their foie&then' countenance ; 
In those dark eyes and pallid browsi. 
The Tannt of that long bygone age. 
More deep, alas ! more glaring shows 
The brand of present vassalage. 

Through winding paths, with Altering tread. 

And hearts that beat 'twixt hope and dread. 

The gathering Latin crowd advance ; — 

And lo ! before the host of France 

They see there fly the scattered hordes 

Of their relentless northern lords. — 

Adown the plain, with slackened rein. 

Like hunted beasts with bristling mane. 

They see them panting seek their lair ; 

And there, all mute in feJlen pride. 

The stately matrons, terrified, 

Qaze on their sons with vacant stare. 

And right and left, like loosened packs. 

In hot pursuit upon their tracks. 

There ride the conquering knights of Franoe.- 

They see— and flushed with sudden trance. 

Deceived by hope's new dawning ray. 

They fondly hail the coming day — 

The day of their deliverance. 

But hark ! those brave victorious bands. 

That chase your lords with eager brands. 

Have roamed and ridden wide and far ; 

Up from their couches* sweet repose. 

Up from their nightly feasts they rose. 

As sudden sang the trump of war. 

Lone in their castle-halls bereft. 

Their fainting dames in tears they left» 

On whose pale lips the &rewell died : 

The crested helmet o'er their brow. 

They pressed their chargers' saddle-bow, 

And down the hollow bridge did ride. 

From land to land, in joyous throngs. 
They cheered their way with warlike songs ; 
'Long trackless dales and rugged heights 
They watched the long, inclement nights ; 
Whilst far their longing hearts still roved 
Back to their homes, to all they loved. 
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The martial rule, the toilsome march, 
And frosts that pierce, and heats Uiat parch. 
And femine drear they next endure. 
The shock of lances couched in rest, 
And rattling shafts on mailed breast. 
They learnt to bide with front secure. 
And all these toils, these dangers past, 
Should have no better meed at last, 
Than turn the course of destiny. 
An alien race of serfs to free ? — 
Back then, ye doomed, deluded crowd, 
To your burnt forges, ruins proud. 
Back to the furrows of your soil. 
Bathed with the drops of bondmen's toil ! 
Victor and Tanqnished join their hands. 
They rest upon your blood-stained lands. 
The stirring trump of war is hushed. 
They share the spoil of victory ; 
Beneath a double yoke are crushed 
The trampled race of Italy I 

Greater poetical beauties are, however, found in the second 
chorus o€ the same tragedy, " Adelchi," of which we shall 
only attempt a literal translation in prose. 

Ermengarda, daughter of Desiderio, sister of Adelchi, 
the last king of the Lombards, sent back to her father's 
home after the heartless repudiation of her royal husband, 
Charles of France, dies broken-hearted, just as the Lom- 
bard throne is tottering to its foundation ; she is expiring 
at Brescia, in the arms of her sister, in the monastery of 
St Salvator, where she had tak^en up her last shelter. A 
chorus of nuns are made, rather vaguely, to give expres- 
sion to the poet s own thoughts. 

** With her soft fair tresses loose on her panting breast, 
with slackened hands, and her white coimtenance over- 
spread with the dew of death, there the pious one reclines, 
her swimming gaze seeking for Heaven's light. 

*' The lamentation stops short : a unanimous prayer 
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soars heavenwards — a gentle hand, lighting on that marble 
brow, stretches the last curtain upon the blue lustreless 
eyes. 

*' Banish, O gentle being, all earthly passions from thy 
anxious mind : lift up thy thought, as an offering to the 
Eternal Father, and die — beyond this life only is the end 
of thy long martyrdom. 

" Such was the immovable fate of the sad sufferer. 
Ever to long for oblivion, ever to long in vain ; and ascend 
to the God of the Holy, hallowed by her trial of sorrow. 

'* Alas ! in sleepless darkness, along the lonely cloisters, 
amidst the virgin melodies, at the foot of the sacred 
altar, ever did the un-recalled days again spring up in her 
thought ; 

" The day, when still beloved, unconscious of the trea- 
cherous time to come, she breathed entranced the vivid air 
of the French shores, and stepped forward, an envied bride, 
among the Salic maidens. 

" When from a hill, high in the air, her fair tresses 
sparkling with gems, she beheld the busy chase swarming 
on the plain; and the long-haired monarch bowing to his 
horse s main. 

** And close on his steps, the throng of reeking coursers 
and the rushing and the wheeling of the panting hounds, 
and the bristling wild-boar goaded out of the beaten 
thickets. 

" But when, struck by the royal dart, the huge monster 
was seen streaking with blood the trampled dust, the 
tender bride, pale with lovely terror, hid her face in the 
throng of her damsels. 

" Oh ! the wandering Meuse ! Oh, the warm springs of 
Aix ! Where the sovereign warrior laid down his glittering 
mail, and alighted to refresh his brow, heated by the wild 
sport of the field ! 

" Soft as the dew, on the bush of withered flowers, in- 
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fuses new life into the burning stems, so that they rise in 
the mild hour of dawn, once more clad in their native 
verdure ; 

" Even so the refreshing sound of friendly exhortation 
sinks gently into that tumult of thoughts, which the cruel 
storm-blast of passion aroused, and diverts the heart to the 
calm bliss of a purer love. 

** But even as the sun, as it rises on its fiery path, pours 
down all the incessant influence of his overpowering beams, 
and once more burns down to the ground those slender stems, 

" With equal swiftness, from that faint oblivion, the half- 
lulled passion again rises, unquenchable, and storms the 
afirighted reason, and calls back the wandering images to 
their wonted sorrow. 

" Banish, O thou gentle being, all earthly desires from 
thy weary mind. Lift up thy thought, as an offering to 
the God of mercy, and die. Beneath this ground, in this 
land which is to afford rest to thy tender spoil, 

" Other unhappy ones are slumbering in death ; brides 
'reft by the sword, virgins in vain betrothed, mothers whose 
sons, mortally wounded, were discoloured by the last pang, 
in their embrace ; 

** Thou, born of the guilty oppressors' race, whose bravery 
was in their numbers, whose right was outrage and blood- 
shed, whose vaunt was ruthless ferocity, 

" Thou wert by a provident fate ranked among the op- 
pressed : die then, lamented, and calmly descend to rest 
by their side. Upon thy guiltless remains no harsh word 
shall be spoken. 

** Die, and let thy bloodless countenance settle in peace ; 
let thy look be as it was, when, unconscious of a deceitful 
future, it expressed none but the purest maidenly thoughts. 

" Thus does the setting sun tear himself from the sun- 
dered clouds, and, behind the hill, tinges with his evening 
purple the warm western horizon, — an omen to the pious 
husbandman of a brighter day." 

F 3 
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Yet the noblest thoughts of this gentlest of Italian hards 
will be found in the poesy of his youth — ^in those Inni 
Sacri, which first gave clear evidence of his rising genius 
in Italy. It was certainly remarkable that such a style of 
poetry should be cultivated at that period. It was not long 
since Napoleon, at a loss for some new fiarce to entertain 
the populace of the fauhourgs with, had ventured on the 
very doubtful policy, of reproducing the Mass on the High 
Altar of Notre Dame of Paris, when one of his generals 
assured him, that la piece serait siffiee; the Concordat with 
the new pope had hardly been signed, and the Catholic 
church was not yet wholly recalled into being, when a 
young believer in Cisalpine Milan was turning all his 
energies upon the illustration of its chief solemnities. The 
ascetic Odes on " Christmas,'* " Good Friday," " Easter- 
day," " Whitsuntide," and the " Name of Mary," are not, 
indeed, church hymns ; they could hardly be set to music. 
Nothing could be more at variance witJi the simple and 
tender English melodies in which Watts and Doddridge 
distinguished themselves, than the lofty strains of prophetic 
language that Manzoni chose to publish under the same 
name. These poems are strictly Catholic in their bearing, 
yet they contain hardly any thing the most consistent Pro- 
testant could honestly and reasonably object to. The ef- 
fect they have upon the reader is analogous to the magic 
sensation wrought upon us by a stately peal of a deep 
organ in a vast Gothic minster. It acts on the nerves even 
more than the mind. The charm resides in the loftiness 
of measure and rhyme, in the happy application of the 
familiar, yet ever-amazing scriptural language, in the 
warmth of true love that glows throughout every line. It 
speaks to our senses, as if the words conveyed no meaning, 
but acted magoetically. It will affect the sceptic hardly 
less than the warmest believer, as it appeals to the instinct 
of God, which no speciousness of cold reasoning can root 
out of man's heart. Unfortunately, language, as in all lyrical 
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efiusions, is here so decidedly the essence of the thought 
itself, that we hardly know how our tame reproduction of 
Manzoni's images into English prose will hear us out in our 
exalted opinion of his performance. 

We will not, however, hesitate to suhmit to our readers a 
Torsion of the ^'Pentecoste; or Descent of the Holy Ghost;" 
for we are confident that these hymns are either not read, 
or hut imperfectly understood in this country, and our 
humhle efforts may, perhaps, serve to call upon them the 
attention of persons more fit to do them justice. 

« WHITSUNTIDE. 

" Mother of the saints, thou image on earth of the 
Heavenly Jerusalem, thou eternal keeper of the incor- 
ruptible blood, thou for so many centuries, suffering, 
fighting, praying : who unfoldest thy tents from sea to 
sea; 

" Thou camp of all who live in hope, church of the 
living God, where wert thou ? What comer of the earth 
sheltered thee, when thy King, dragged to die on the hill, 
purpled the sods from his sublime altar, 

" And when the divine Spoil, issuing from darkness, 
uttered the powerful breath of its second life ; and when, 
bearing in his hand the price of redemption, he soared 
from this earthly dust up to the Father's fiirone, 

** Thou, the sharer of his death- groan, conscious of his 
mysteries. Immortal Daughter of his victory, where wert 
thou? Only alive to thy danger, only safe in thy ob- 
scurity, thou soughtest the refuge of the humblest abode 
— until that sacr^ day; 

" When the regenerating Spirit descended upon thee, 
when it lit in thy hand the unquenchable torch, placed 
thee on the hill-top as a beacon to the nations, and broke 
open the flood of the word from thy lips, 

" Even as the rapid light showers down from object to 
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object, and elicits the yarious colours wherever it rests, 
so did the manifold voice of the Spirit resound : the Arab, 
the Parthian, the Syrian, each heard it in his own tongue. 

* lie * * 4: 

'* Wherefore doth the slave sigh as she kisses her babes, 
and gaze with envy at the breast that suckles the free-bom? 
She knows then not that the Lord raises the humblest into 
his glory, that he thought in his agony of all the children 
of Eve. 

" The Heavens proclaim a new freedom, new nations, 
new conquests, new glory won in nobler conflicts, a new 
peace unshaken by terrors or by vain seductions, a peace 
that the world scoffs at but cannot take away. 

" Behold, Spirit ! suppliant before thy lofty altars, 
alone in gloomy forests, wandering in desert seas; from 
the snowy Andes to Lebanon, from Hibemia to the rugged 
Haiti, dispersed through every shore, but with one heart 
in Thee, 

" We implore thee — peaceable Spirit, descend once more, 
benignant to thy worshippers, benignant to the benighted 
heathens that know thee not : descend and re-create ; re- 
vive our hearts numbed by doubt, and let the victor be the 
divine reward of the vanquished. 

" Descend, thou Love ! Crush proud passions in our 
soul : inspire us with thoughts that the conscious final 
day may not change ; let thy fostering virtue improve and 
strengthen thy gift, even as the sun developes the blossom 
in its inert germ, 

" Which blossom, nevertheless, would yet die in its 
inertness, and never unfold the pride of its fulgent hues, 
unless the same mild radiance of the sun, the unweaiy 
nourisher, no less than giver of life, were to rain down its 
blissful influence from the sky. 

" We implore thee, descend ! A fanning breeze, a con- 
soling air into the drooping thoughts of the unhappy; a 
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whirlwind into the elated thoughts of the violent : breathe 
into them a feeling of dismay that may incline him to 
mercy. 

** Let the poor lift up his eyes to Heaven, his heritage, 
think in whose image he was made, and turn his sorrow 
iQto joy : let those on whom earthly gifts were amply 
bestowed amply bestow them on others, but with that 
modest silence, with that friendly mien, which enhance 
the value of the gift 

" Breathe, Spirit, from the ineflPable smile of our 
children, overspread with chaste blushes the blooming 
cheeks of our maidens : bestow thy pure joys on the 
virgin inmates of the cloister, hallow with modesty the 
tender love of our brides. 

" Temper with prudence the confident spirit of our 
youth, bear up manly purpose to an infallible aim, crown 
our gray hairs with holy desires, shine in the wandering 
look of those who die in hope." 

We shall conclude this chapter by a translation of the 
"Ode on the Death of Napoleon." We are aware that 
several English versions of this masterpiece, in different 
metres, already exist. If we add one more to the number, 
it is only because we are persuaded that, by a stricter ad- 
herence to the original measure, we have, with a little 
more pains, endeavoured to give our own verse a closer 
resemblance to the original. 

It is a subject on which the whole galaxy of poets, who 
illustrated the late generation, have exhausted their powers. 
It is, nevertheless, remarkable that the country who pro- 
duced the hero, should also give birth to the bard whose 
Dirge will reach the remotest posterity with him. 

THE FIFTH OF MAY, 1821. 

No more ! — as senseless, motionless, 

TV unconscious frame was left. 
Of life's last breath, at once, and of 

So great a spirit reft. 
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So, by the tidings oyercome. 
The earth lies awe-strack, dumb ; 
Dumb as it muses on the last 

Hour of that Man of Fate, 
Nor knows how slowly years must roll, 

And seasons alternate, 
Bre such another footstep may 
Tread on its blood-stained clay. 

High, above earth's thrones, silently 

My genius saw him rank, 
It watched him, as, with fortune's tide. 

He fell, he rose, he sank ; 
Nor with the crowds that cursed and praised 
Its voice was ever raised. 
Pure from degrading homage, pure 

From outrage baser yet. 
It follows now with startled gaze 

That sun for ever set ; 
And o'er the urn breathes forth a dirge. 
Safe from oblivion's surge. 

From Alpine height to pyramid. 

Where Rhine and Tagus roam. 
Wherever his lightning flash'd, the bolt 

Unerringly struck home ; 
From Scylla to the Don remote, 
Earth's boundaries it smote. 
Was it true glory ] — judgment rests 

With some yet unborn race. 
We to the Maker bow who thus 

Vouchsafed more deep to trace 
The stamp of his creative mind 
In one of Adam's kind. 

The stormy, wild, entrancing joy 

Of a high-soaring scheme. 
The thirst for empire, long a vague. 

Unutterable dream ; 
Th' unswerving march to reach a scope 
'Twag madness but to hope ; 
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His heart tried all — ^the race for feme, 

The hard- won short repose. 
Alternate flight and victorj, 

The tlarone, the exile's woes ; 
Twice in the dust trod down with scorn, 
Twice on the altars home. 



His word was law — ^in hostile ranks 

The Present and the Past 
Stood mnster'd up : the contest was 

To Him referr'd at last. 
He sat an umpire — at his hest 
Both Ages lay at rest. 
He vanish*d. — In the meanest isle 

His journey's close he found, 
By deepest pity there pursued. 

And hate no less profound ; 
By love no fear could quell, by rage 
No length of time assuage. 

As on the shipwreck'd mariner 

The whelming waters weigh. 
The waters, o'er whose &x expanse 

He held so wide a sway. 
As yet he strove with anxious eye 
A saving shore to spy. 
So did the load of memory 

Sink heavy on that soul : 
How oft to men he long'd his breast's 

Deep secret to unroll. 
And on the page indelible 
His hand o'ermaster'd felL 



How often, as the evening shade 
Crept on his lingering days, 

With folded arms, with downcast eyes 
Shorn of their flashing rays. 

Hard- wrestling with the past he stood 

In speechless solitude. 
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And with the camp*8 fast-shifting scenes 

His busy &ncy swarm'd. 
With glittering ranks^ with waving horse. 

With towering ramparts storm'd ; 
With hasty words of stem conunands, 
Outsped by eager bands. 

Ah ! writhing in long agony^ 

Sore was that spirit tried, 
To dark despair — when, provident, 

A hand from Heaven hied. 
To waft him gently into &ir 
Regions of purer air. 
Along Hope's flow'ry paths, where fields 

Of endless green extend, 
Where purest joys, inefEstble, 

Our utmost wish transcend. 
Where earthly £une and pageant &de 
In silence and in shade. 

Undying, glorious, blissfid &ith, 

With signs of victory crown'd. 
Add yet one chaplet — raise once more 

Thy loud, triumphant sound, 
To Golgotha's disgrace so proud 
A spirit never bow'd. 
Oh i round those weary ashes, thou 

All hostile passions smooth. 
The God that prostrates and uplifts. 

Whose hand can vex and soothe, 
Upon that pillow desolate, 
III mercy by him sate. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GROSSI. 

Italian Komance — Ortis — Historical Novel — Bosini — Varese — ^Orossi — 

Chierrazzi — D*Azeglio. 

The novel of Manzoni could only with difficulty make its 
way to popular favour in Italy. The first feeling it 
aroused in the hearts of his countrymen ^ was a disappoint- 
ment from which they have hardly yet thoroughly re- 
covered. 

** What patriotic object," they asked, ** could the novelist 
propose to himself when he made a monk and a cardinal 
his favourite heroes: when in an enlightened though 
oppressed country, in the age of Galileo and Sarpi, he 
found no greatness, no virtue, but under the cowl or the 
mitre ? Why did he choose his subject out of a period of 
oppression and woe ? Does history tell nothing of Italy 
but reverses ? or has she no reverses unmixed with dis- 
grace ? or did he think that ancient disgrace could atone 
for present abjectness? or did he wish to reconcile his 
country to her present abjectness by the despairing con- 
viction, that such has always been, such must always be 
her doom?" 

With far more limited powers, other novelists in Italy 
have better divined their times. 

Komance, in that country, as elsewhere, is, in the pre- 
sent age, the most popular literature. In the land where 
Boccaccio, and his predecessors and followers, first intro- 
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duced a kind of narrative which thej probably imported 
from the lively fictions of eastern story-tellers — where 
Bojardo and Ariosto first clothed the rude legends of 
Northern minstrelsy in the ineffable charms of their 
melodious language — Romance was almost extinct, ever 
since the close of the sixteenth century. To that poetical 
rage which crowded the shelves of Italian libraries with 
several thousand volumes of chivalro-epic poems — or 
rhythmical romances in ottava rima — (readers familiar 
with Italian literature know that this is no exaggeration) 
weariness succeeded, and surfeit. Chivalrous epopee was 
superseded by amorous lyrics. Petrarch reasserted his 
ascendancy over Ariosto and Tasso. The Arcadians of 
the seventeenth century published thousands of volumes 
of sonnets, which, if they had no greater merit than the 
stanzas of their predecessors, were, at least, more shortly 
written, and sooner read and forgotten. 

In the following century, the English novelists of the 
age of Fielding and Richardson, notwithstanding Italian 
translations of their works being published, and their 
heroines brought on the Italian stage, exercised little or 
no influence on the Italian mind ; neither did the pseudo- 
philosophical school, nor the sentimental school which 
flourished in France shortly before the Revolution, find 
many followers on the southern side of the Alps. With 
the exception of the " Novelle deU'abate Chiari," and 
other vapid and prosy productions in that style, which 
attained a certain degree of popularity, Italy, in the 
eighteenth century, hardly possessed a work of fiction 
worth notice. 

But, during the French invasion, a man was bom on 
board a Venetian man-of-war, destined to feel in a high 
degree, and forcibly to depict, those passions by which the 
bosoms of his countrymen were kindled during the appal- 
ling events of that memorable era. " Jacopo Ortis " is an 
eminently Italian romance. It is in fact the only work in 
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the language intended as a delineation of national charac- 
ter. It is true that Ugo Foscolo only gave his own 
features for a portraiture of his hero. Like Alfieri, 
Byron, and other egotists of modem times, he was so full 
of himself,- that every object around seemed imbued with 
his own thoughts and feelings. But fortunately Fos- 
colo's character was no bad specimen of an Italian mind 
and heart during the momentous crisis, of which he was, 
by no means an idle spectator. All that Foscolo was, 
bating the gloss and refinement — the paint and tinsel by 
which a hero must be set off for stage effect — was also 
" Jacopo Ortis." 

Written in a manly, rich, imaginative style, such as is 
seldom found among Italian prose writers — conceived with 
a unity of purpose, plan, and action worthy of the best 
age of ancient classicism — redundant with genuine high- 
wrought feeling, such as might well shame the maudlin 
sentimentality of modem romanticism — "Jacopo Ortis" 
is, we think, far superior to the kindred German pro- 
duction, ** The Sorrows of Werter," with which it had long 
to contend for the palm of priority. With little or no 
action, with just as few episodes as can cast some hght on 
the gloomy character of the protagonist, the romance pro- 
ceeds towards its unavoidable catastrophe — a mere outline 
of a wayward and gloomy, but still at times lofty and 
noble soul — the dissection of a proud and stubborn, but 
also manly and generous, heart. 

'* Jacopo Ortis" has been considered as an immoral 
book, being tmly little better than a vindication of suicide. 
Every letter he writes, every word he utters, is evidently 
made to bear on that long-premeditated crime. The 
dagger hovers before him amidst the flowers and verdure 
of his Euganean hills — among the joys of the ruddy 
peasantry, whose festivals he consents to grace with his 
presence: the thought of death mingles itself with the 
warmest expansions of his beneficent nature, with the 
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very ecstasy of a first kiss of love. And yet we do not 
think Ortis had la Italy the same pernicious effect that 
Werter is said to have produced in Germany. Life has, 
in the south, too many charms for any book to render 
suicide a fashionable monomania ; and, independent of its 
tragical conclusion, we rather incline to believe that 
Foscolo's romance exercised a most beneficial influence, 
in as far as it roused his countrymen from that effeminacy 
into which, after the restoration of the peace, they were 
but too prone to relapse. It taught them to cherish 
virtue, even though inseparably wedded to sorrow and 
evil — even though apparently abandoned by Heaven and 
Earth. 

Notwithstanding the popularity enjoyed by that work in 
Italy and abroad *, it never boasted a numerous school of 
imitators. The earliest productions of Defendente Sacchi 
and the short tragic tales of Davide Bertolotti, are, in- 
deed, rather written after the models of Arnaut, the 
French sentimentalist, than in the stem and nervous 
style of Ortis. Their "Pianta dei Sospiri*' and " Cimi- 
tero dei Cipressi," and other pretty romances with lugu- 
brious titles, after lingering for one or two seasons on ihe 
toilet-table of the Milanese beauties, were at last thrown 
aside amidst the yawns of unconquerable ennui. 

But we have seen that, not long after the close of re-, 
volutionary wars, together with a flood of various produc- 
tions of ultra-montane literature, the Waverley novels 
made their way into Italy. The translations of Scott's 
works by Gaetano Barbieri and Pompeo Ferrario of 
Milan, executed with rare skill, though, at first, with 
little or no knowledge of English, contributed in a high 
degree to hasten the acclimation of those Caledonian 
narratives. The first of Scott's translators was the ami- 

* " Jacopo Ortis" has been very lately re-translated into French by a 
no less popular writer than Alexandre Dumas. 
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able and talented Pietro Borsieri, who published the 
** Antiquary" before 1820. His task was hardly com- 
pleted, when he was involved in the fate of the Editors 
of the " Conciliatore," a literary work intended to recon- 
cile men of aU parties to unanimity and brotherly love ; 
one of the most harmless publications that ever saw the 
light of day, but in which Austria apprehended treason- 
able designs. Borsieri, together with Confalonieri and 
Pellico, was sent to Spielberg, there to reconcile himself 
to hard bread and greasy broth, and to the knitting of 
Viroollen stockings; and the task of translating Scott 
devolved upon others of his less unfortunate townsmen. 
But new versions and editions of Scott's works, in prose 
as well as in verse, were reproduced in almost every town 
of the Peninsula ; and for several years the " Ariosto of 
the North " had nearly weaned that southern people from 
the perusal of their brilliant and copious national litera- 
ture. In the train of the Scottish bard. Cooper, Bulwer, 
and others of his imitators, invaded Italy. Nor could it 
be long, with these impulses in the public mind, before 
admiration yielded to imitation. 

Eager readers as we are of historical novels, we profess 
ourselves no admirers of this style of composition. We 
love — and who does not ? — ^we love the works of imagina- 
tion. We revere the privileged man, upon whose mind 
God has bestowed so keen and active a sense of the beau- 
tiful, that its contemplation will lead to imperishable 
reproduction, will enable the gifted being to encroach 
upon the prerogatives of the Divinity, and taste the in- 
effable joy of creation. We delight in romance, as we 
love to look upon painting and sculpture ; but we pity the 
man whose senses are so miserably palled and blunted by 
long indulgence in the morbid extravagances of modem 
fiction, as to have lost all relish for the bare charms of sober 
historical narrative ; just as we would commiserate him 
who had doated so long on the gaudy beauties of a painted 
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Venus, as to have no eyes left for the living countenance 
of a lovely woman in flesh and blood. 

A man who dealt all his lifetime in works of imagina- 
tion, Byron, has felt and acknowledged it. Truth is more 
strange, and, he might have added, more grand and beau- 
tiful, than fiction. What Art is to Nature, is Romance to 
History. Novels or dramas, the contrivance of mortal 
understanding, cannot rank by the side of the annals of 
mankind — the work of that Supreme Intelligence which 
the Greeks called " the Poet of Heaven and Earth." 

Walter Scott and the school of his imitators, English or 
Italian, felt the self-evidence of this great truth ; and, in 
order to lead their readers back to a love for history, they 
resorted to that amphibious production, that worst of all 
works of fiction, acceptable only as a transitional con- 
trivance — the Historical Novel. 

This style of writing is indeed no novelty. Homer, 
Virgil, and Tasso, wrote historical romances in verse ; 
" Ivanhoe " is an epic poem in prose ; but epopees were 
intended as a substitute for history, ere history existed. 
Men sang before they could write or print. Homer led 
the way to Herodotus — the bard to the chronicler; but in 
this age of deep research, of sedate erudition, wherefore 
these free versions, these parodies of history ? What can 
the poet hope by mythologising on well-defined historical 
events ? Whence this mistrust of the natural attractions 
of that TruSy which alone is the Beautiful ? Whence this 
necessity of improving on the designs of Providence ? — of 

" Intesser fregi aX Vero, omando in parte, 
D' altri diletti che de suoi le carte '" 

or, in good English, of trifling and tampering with truth ? 
It may, indeed, be that poetry, exhausted in its finite 
resources, may in a less imaginative epoch be compelled to 
rely on the accessory cooperation of positive knowledge ; 
and that, for instance, the love-romance of Roland Graeme 
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and Catherine Seyton might fail in interesting the readers 
of ** The Abbot," unless supported by the great historical 
importance attached to the personage of Mary Stuart — 
and in that case human society would have re£iched the 
utmost stage of Platonic Utopia, and grown too wise for 
poetry. But, however the Ideal may have need of a close 
alliance with the Real, truth can certainly derive no ad- 
vantage from being wedded to fiction. History will always 
be more interesting than historical romance, if men only 
know how to write and read it. 

** Oh ! " answer the publishers, " historical publications 
do not attract the attention of the thousand and one board- 
ing-school misses, who patronise a Circulating Libraiy." 
What ! is not a powerful writer more than a match for a 
thousand and one boarding-school misses ? Is not a man 
of genius intended to be in advance of his age — to force it 
after his own views — to wean it from its unsound predilec- 
tions ? The vulgar mass of readers delight not in history. 
True ! But did ever any man of supreme intellect, any 
poet, attempt to write history ? Did ever any eagle-eyed 
bard cast a vivifying glance on the past, and lay its image, 
misty ,and shadowy perhaps, but not the less moving and 
breathing, before us ? History has, hitherto, been merely 
the work of plodding erudition or cold political speculation 
— ^the production of the scholar or philosopher, not of the 
poet. Poets, as yet, only deal in historical romances — 
they dare not write the romance of history ; and yet an 
historical novel is but an imperfect attempt to poetise his- 
tory. A cursory glance at any of the best specimens of 
that style of composition (say, for example, ** The Abbot," 
which we have mentioned) will easily satisfy us that its 
main beauties are not of a romantic, but of an historical 
cast. We feel, as we read, how, notwithstanding the 
masterly skill of the inventor, the progress of the historical 
action is impaired by the encumbrance of more or less 
incongruous episodes; whilst the interest which would 
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naturally be awakened by the romantic situation of acces- 
sorial personages is almost entirely destroyed by the crush- 
ing weight of the real heroes with which they are so im- 
providently brought into juxtaposition. 

To say, with Tasso, that mankind must, like grown 
children, be allowed to swallow the salutary lessons of 
truth by the skilful admixture of poetical imagery, is to 
entertain no very high opinion either of the omnipotence 
of the medicine, or of the docility of the patient ; and the 
writer who lays his hope of success on that old nursery 
stratagem, can only obtain the applause of an illiterate 
crowd, whose infantile imbecility enables them not to 
detect the deception ; but with minds of a more disciplined 
cast, with men more conversant with the subject, the 
slightest deviation from incontrovertible facts, the most 
trifling anachronism or inconsistency — even the least 
attempt to flU up by plausible conjectures the irreparable 
blanks with which time has providentially dotted the 
annals of the past — ^must have the effect of immediately 
breaking that illusion, without which works of imagination 
can have no charms for us. 

But, if histoncal novels may be justly considered as 
injurious to the literary purposes, neither will they be 
found to answer any better the great moral objects, of his- 
tory. Not that the historiographer may not, as well as the 
novel-writer, pervert facts and make them subservient to 
his own peculiar views ; but the former, from the very 
importance and dignity of his office, is at least amenable to 
the severest visitations of criticism, whilst the latter, when- 
ever convicted of the grossest violations of truth, entrenches 
himself behind Horace's latitudinarianism, and arrogates 
the privilege of telling his story after his own fashion, 
without the faintest shade of responsibility *. 



* Pictoribus atque poetis, 

Quidlibet audendi semper fiiit aequa potestaa. 
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Thus Walter Scott did not hesitate to hrand Conrad of 
Montferrat with deeds of the darkest treason, merely that 
the brilliant valour of his lion-hearted hero might be en- 
hanced by the contrast ; and Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer 
had no scruple to exaggerate the vices and crimes of the 
Italian race in an age in which it still displayed so much 
of its vitality, the better to elevate his idol Rienzi. A man 
well versed in historical lore may read similar misrepre- 
sentations with a sceptic shrug of the shoulders ; but the 
mass of ignorant readers, who derive their information 
from no better sources, are apt to contract from their 
Scotts and Bulwers erroneous impressions, which no effect 
of subsequent discipline may have power to eradicate. 

History is, for us, a grand edifice, sublime in its shape- 
less disorder, venerable in its chasms and ruins, stately in 
its darkness and stillness, deriving a fantastic solemnity, 
assuming gigantic dimensions from the very mist of time 
through which we contemplate it. We can never, indeed, 
be too diligent in clearing all doubts that the ignorance of 
dark ages has left in the memorials of the past ; we can 
never be too eloquent or too poetical in our description of 
the heart-stirring events with which the annals of bygone 
generations are teeming ; but when we arrive at a blank 
which the utmost ingenuity of laborious erudition is at a 
loss to fill up — when truth evades all the labour of critical 
inquiry — oh ! then, to attempt to remove uncertainty by 
plausible conjecture, ** to render connected," as Sir Lytton 
Bulwer suggests, " and clear the most broken fragments of 
our annals by the liberal use of analogical hypotheses ^'^ 
appears to us as idle a wish as that of the honest citizen 
who described the Roman Colosseum as "a remarkably 
fine old building, but very much out of repair," and pro- 
posed to wall up its dilapidated remnants by a patchwork 
of modem masonry. 

These unphilosophical endeavours to robe the venerable 
vestiges of historical tradition in the tawdry finery of 

VOL. II. a 
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modem romanticism are the more to be regretted, as they 
are more at variance with the real tendencies of the earnest 
inquisitive age we live in. Whilst all the labours of 
modem criticism evidently aim at stripping history of all 
mythological interpolation, does it not appear rather strange 
that the school of Walter Scott should have no better object 
than to throw the annals of the past back into the chaos 
from which they are only beginning to emerge ? History, 
however, far from losing any of its prestige from an erudite 
pruning of all heterogeneous growth, acquires new interest 
from being left to its own resources. For if its noblest and 
worthiest office is, after all, to lay before our gaze the most 
affecting scenes of antiquity,, intended to rouse us from our 
native hstlessness and apathy, there is but little doubt that, 
to this effect, the most uncontroverted statement of positive 
facts will be more immediately conducive than the over- 
sti*ained effusions of fictitious narrative — because, against 
emotions resulting from imaginary or even questionable 
catastrophes, the natural indocility of man may find a 
ready refuge in the stronghold of sneering scepticism ; but 
he will not so easily resist the urgent upbraiding of glaring 
truth, reflecting in the mirror of departed greatness the 
humiliating image of his present degeneracy. 

Let only the poet undertake to write history. Let a 
man of profound and vigorous genius, penetrated with a 
religious feeling of veneration for truth, assume the high 
and new office of an imaginative historian. Sismondi and 
Michaud on the Continent,. Carlyle in England, have 
shown, to some extent,, how history can be arrayed in almost 
as attractive a dress as poetry. Nothing is more calcu- 
lated to rouse the fancy and warm the heart than this 
great biographer of the human species — this registrar of 
the errors and follies, of the perpetual contradictions of 
man. 

Next to the unhallowed and dangerous, but irresistible, 
desire of exploring the mysteries of the future, human 
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curiosity is naturally led to sound the scarcely less un- 
fathomable gulf of the Past ; and the Past itself is pregnant 
with warnings and conjectures for the Future ; and from 
every volume of history — ^as from the coffin of the wizard 
of chivalrous legends — there issues the fatidical voice of the 
Prophet. 

But, in order that it may claim a right to these noble 
functions, history must not only divest itself of all illiberal 
prepossessions, but it must indulge in no gratuitous asser- 
tions ; for, whenever it trespasses against well-authenti- 
cated facts, or even attempts to substantiate dubious and 
shadowy evidence, it betrays incapacity of giving the sub- 
ject sufficient charm without the meretricious adornment 
of episodical interest ; it shows inability of working on our 
imagination, without bewildering our judgment. 

The poetical beauty to which history is entitled to 
aspire, must be derived from intrinsic, not from adventi- 
tious sources ; it must be a beauty of form, not of drapery 
— of design, not of colouring ; it must have all the chaste- 
ness, the accuracy, and high finish of sculpture, in order to 
possess all its majesty and sublimity — its endless durability; 
and the insertion of spurious ornaments, such as are lavished 
upon it by the imitators of the Bard of Abbotsford, will 
have no better effect than the eyes of painted glass, which 
the Greek and Boman sculptors of an age of decline 
enchased in the heads of classic statues, with a hope of 
adding expression to the calm and severe features of the 
heroes of antiquity. 

If we have dwelt so long on the inexpediency of historical 
novels, and so explicitly expressed our opinion of the false, 
and consequently ephemeral, character of that style of 
writing, it is because, after the success of Manzoni, the 
Italians have launched with great eagerness into that style 
of composition which is not, as they pretend, indigenous, 
and will never, perhaps, be fully naturalised. 

Professor Rosini, of Pisa, a dull, but indefatigable writer, 

G 2 
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indignant at the idea of a Scotch poet laying any claim to 
the invention of historical romance, contends, in his pre- 
face to " Louisa Strozzi," that that kind of composition 
was originally Italian. 

**My intent was," he writes, " ta revive historical 
romance. This style of writing is not only originally an 
Italian contrivance, hut it con&titutes one of the greatest 
ornaments of our literature. See the *■ Istoria d' Ippolito 
Buondelmonte, e d'Eleonera de Bardi,* dated 1471, and 
*I Reali di Francia,* published twenty years lat^r at 
Modena ; in both of which historical events are interwoven 
with fictitious episodes. See, above all, *^Le Avventure di 
Giulietta e Romeo,' by Luigi di Porto-; a tale which had 
elicited many tears in the original Italian, long before it 
appeared dramatised before an English audience." Rosini 
proceeds to class the tales of the Decameron, those of 
Sacchetti, and others, aniong historical novela; quoting 
also the "Awenturoso Siciliano," written in 1311. 

All this is to little purpose. All the " Novelle Boccac- 
cesche " and " Poemi Cavallereschi " had ceased in Italy 
altogether, and Rosini 's own works and those of his coun- 
trymen might perhaps never have arisen without the 
impulse given to the European mind by the recent, and, to 
some extent, new models of Scott- 
Giovanni Rosini, a man of various accomplishments, an 
Italian Litterato of the old school, gifted wiih a rare versa- 
tility of talent, has long been an ornament to the oldest 
University of Tuscany. Under the appearances of an easy 
and almost Epicurean life, the good Professor, grown to 
an alarming degree of obesity, receiving his visitors in bed 
even after twelve o'clock at noon, finds however time, not 
only to discharge his professional duties with the greatest 
credit to himself, and to the Institution he belongs to, but 
is even now composing a splendid " History of Painting,'* 
which bids fair to be ranked among the standard works of 
modem Italian literature. 
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His fancy, nothing fettered by the weight and torpor of 
an overgrown frame, is sufficiently buoyant to wing its flight 
into the regions of poetry and romance ; and, as we have 
observed, the worthy professor would "have no strong ob- 
jection to be hailed as the restorer of historical novels in 
Italy. He had conceived the idea of a composition in that 
style, he contends, and communicated his plan to a lady of 
his acquaintance, as early as 1808; the title of his novel, 
unpublished to this day, was *• Erasmus.'* That first 
ahoz$o remains, however, a formless embryo among his 
papers ; and the " Monaca di Monza," the first work 
with which the author actually came before the world in 
the character of a novelist, being, in fact, only a sequel to 
Manzoni's romance, can give him no claims to a priority 
of publication *. 

The " Monaca di Monza " is, like its prototype, sadly 
deficient in general interest. A runaway nun and her 
seducer succeed in making their escape from Milan ; and, 
by the aid of a disguise and assumed names, establish 
themselves in Tuscany. Wealth and good manners enable 
them to appear at the court of Medici, and to mix with the 
highest classes of that polished community. The great 
bulk of the story is little better than a handbook, or guide 
to the palaces, galleries, and other lions of Florence and 
the neighbourhood, such as they then were. Men, with 
names familiar to every reader — among others, blind old 
Galileo — are brought upon the stage apparently for the 
mere purpose of shaking hands with the guilty but fashion- 
able pair. Then the formidable pestilence of 1622 breaks 
out at Florence, as in the rest of Italy, and, its ravages 
having swept away all those who might have a more direct 
interest in the detection and prosecution of the fugitives, 
they determine to travel back to Lombardy, with a view to 

* " La Monaca di Monza," Storia del Seoolo XVII. di Giovanni Bosini. 
Pisa: Capurro. 1829. 2 vols. 
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repair to Venice. On their crossing the Po, the young 
lihertine is killed in an accidental affray; and the mis- 
guided nun is left alone to pine away in remorse and be- 
reavement. 

That story of love and guilt, so appalling under the 
dark veil of mystery in which Manzoni originally shrouded 
it, gains, nothing, we believe, by being spun out so unskil- 
fully to the length of two volumes ; and however Kosini's 
ease and amenity of style, and his thorough acquaintance 
with the times and localities of his subject, may render 
these volumes curious and even agreeable as a descriptive 
work, it can hardly fail to prove tame and tedious as a ro- 
mantic narrative. 

More cares were bestowed upon, and more praise was 
awarded to, Rosini's second novel, in four volumes, " Luisa 
Strozzi," published at Pisa, in 1832*. The subject is 
among the noblest that history ever suggested. Luisa, 
daughter of Filippo Strozzi, the wealthiest citizen, and one 
of the noblest characters in Italy, in the sixteenth century, 
sister of Piero, afterwards marshal, and of Lione, admiral 
of France — a woman of the rarest beauty and of the 
loftiest character — had the misfortune of attracting the 
attentions of the dissolute Alessandro de Medici, the abso- 
lute Lord, and afterwards the first Duke of Florence. Ir- 
ritated by her proud repulses, maddened by her fortunate 
escape, the base tyrant pursues his victim even to the 
Court of France, whither, with all her family, she had been 
compelled to take refuge, and where she dies of poison, 
administered by the secret agents of the Medici's ven- 
geance. 

Here was the subject for a tragedy of the deepest dye ; 
and the occasional introduction of such historical characters 
as Michael Angelo and Guicciardini, Bemi and Alamanni, 

* " Lnisa Strozzi/' Komanzo Storico di Giovanni Eosini. Pisa : Capnrro. 
1832. 4 vols. 8vo. 
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Francis of France, and Catharine de' Medici — to say no- 
thing of the heroine*s own family:, and of its fierce parti- 
sans, the Valori, Oapponi, Ginori, and a hundred others — 
offered as wide a field as the most powerful imagination 
could wish for. 

Unfortunately Eosini (as well as Guerrazzi and D'Azeg- 
lio, who, as we shall see, have written historical novels on 
the closing scenes of Florentine Liberty) laboured under a 
great disadvantage, of which he seems hardly aware. His 
theme is too well known ; the subject is hackneyed. Nerli 
and Nardi, Segni, Varchi, Adriani, and other contemporary 
historians, left nothing untold. Most of them actors or 
sufferers — ^none of them calm and imparticd spectators of 
the calamitous scenes which signalised the downfal of 
Florence — ^they registered every particular with almost a 
provoking minuteness. They may have exaggerated, pal- 
liated, openly violated the truth ; much might yet remain 
for the work of posthumous criticism, but little or nothing, 
we should fancy, for the arbitrary fabric of fiction. Fiction 
delights in the twilight of doubt and uncertainty : it loves 
to contemplate objects fading in the distance of time and 
space: it hovers fondly over the castellated ruins of a 
feuded age, in which men fought and wrought not : it 
shrinks back dazzled and scared before the glare of modem 
history. Florence in the sixteenth century rises before us, 
Hving in the revelations of her hundred writers ; every 
feature of her heroes was sent down to posterity in canvas 
and marble ; every word they uttered was registered in the 
archives of the Republic. The houses they built are still 
standing, sound, solid, inhabited ; their armour, their furni- 
ture, their handwriting, are all before us. Who shall dare 
to mythologise on so well-defined a subject — ^a subject 
about which we know all that can and all that cannot be 
known ? Rosini can only either give us a frigid account of 
the facts, such as they are registered in the works of Varchi, 
Segni and Co., minus the naivetk^ the warmth and eager- 
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ness of those charming eye-witnesses, or else patch up 
with them a few paltry episodes of imaginary characters, 
much to the disparagement of the leading subject. 

We say this less in dispraise of Rosini's work (which is 
remarkably well written and sufficiently amusing, notwith- 
standing a certain unwieldiness) than as a further develop- 
ment of our ideas respecting a style of composition which 
has perhaps too long misled the taste of European readers. 
Of the many Italian historical novels which are now pass- 
ing through our hands, only in one instance, we think, the 
subject was judiciously selected. 

Professor Rosini was not, perhaps, much happier in the 
choice of his third novel, than we have seen him in his two 
foregoing performances. " Count Ugolino '* would be too 
much, we should think, for the genius of Walter Scott 
himself. Nothing can be more rash, nothing more danger- 
ous, nothing more sure to lead to a signal defeat, than to 
attempt to touch what Genius has indelibly marked out as 
its own. The hundred lines of Dante, unrivalled in 
ancient or modem poetry, have haunted loftier heads than 
the one Professor Rosini carries on his shoulders. We have 
seen all the fine arts at work to body forth the shadowy 
conception which Dante was pleased to involve in such 
an awful sublimity of mystery. Pictures, basso-relievos, 
groups of statues, tableaux of waxen automatons — ^what 
has not been resorted to, and to what purpose, and with 
what effect ? That poor Giuistamestieri of Donizetti, the 
most unscrupulous of Italian composers, even bethought 
himself of setting those divine verses to music ! Eternal 
powers ! Dante has done, and left nothing for others to 
do. Not a word was omitted, not a sound, not a note, not 
a dash of the pen. Let no man dare to interfere with it. 
Touch it not, Giovanni Rosini ! It is sacrilege, and the 
forfeit of thy literary reputation can scarcely atone for thy 
profanation ! 

We have seen only part of this novel, though the third 
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and last volume was published ever since August 1843. 
The MS. has been lying on the author's desk, unable as 
he was to give it his final cares, as long as his time was 
utterly engrossed by the above-mentioned " Storia della 
Pittura Italiana." The romance has been intrusted to. 
and edited by, Giovanni Battista Perotti. Besides, the 
Guelph and Ghibeline heroes, whose dissensions wrought 
such cruel calamities on the Republic of Pisa towards the 
close of the thirteenth century, the author, faithful to his 
system, and strong in his vast erudition, introduces all the 
remarkable characters of the age, such as Guide di Monte- 
feltro, Buonconte, Nino di Gallura, and others with whom 
Dante made us familiar, as well as Nicolo Pisano, Cimabue 
and his boyish apprentice, Giotto, Guide Cavalcanti, Bru- 
nette Latini, Castruccio Oastracani, also a ehild^ and finally 
Dante Alighieri himself, who was twenty years of age at 
the epoch of the horrid tragedy which he was to send down 
to endless posterity. The novel is illustrated by an his- 
torical dissertation on the rise and increment of the Re- 
public of Pisa, from its earliest memorials in 1064, down 
to Ugolino's death in 1286. 

Rosmi*s style is always correct and fluent, sometimes 
lofty and imaginative; we subjoin, as a very short spe- 
cimen, the description of an Italian sunrise, at the open- 
ing of his latest novel : 

" If it ever could happen," he begins, ** that to a man 
bom blind either a miracle or the skill of art could impart 
the blessed gift of vision, among so many wonders of the 
universe, none, I think, would be for him more enraptur- 
ing than the rising of the sun. 

'* Darkness gradually clearing before the faintest streaks 
of dawn — the stars fading one by one, and departing as it 
were no one knows whither — the surrounding objects rising 
into being, starting up as it were no one knows wherefrom 
—every thing bathed in vivid colours by the mysterious 
agency of light, and the vapours in the East blushing 

G 3 
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deeper and deeper, till the round orb of the great luminary 
appears radiant and majestic from the bosom of the deep 
— ^this is indeed the wonder of wonders, the life of nature, 
the glory of God's creation. 

" Then kneels the Gueber on the threshold of his hut 
on the Ganges, and worships it ; the wild Peruvian from 
the stillness of his wild woodland praises it ; the sun-burnt 
Egyptian hails it from the foot of the wide-echoing cataracts 
of the Nile. 

" Habit may have blunted in us the sense of wonder, but 
not lessened our delight ; for civilised man is not dead to 
the beauties of God's handiwork, even though often too 
proud to bow before its wondrous Maker. 

" Leader and comforter of man in the greatest deeds and 
trials of life, the sun beholds all hearts sinking at his dis- 
appearing, and warmth and respiration restored by his 
presence, even as the universe wakes at the touch of his 
life-imparting beams. 

** It was on the 4th of August, 1284, that year so me- 
morable for the Pisan republic, when, towards the fall of 
eve, a large number of old men, women, and youths, were 
seen gathering from eveiy part of the country, and from 
the surrounding townships, to be present, and, as near as 
they could contrive, to witness on the banks of the Amo 
the solemn benediction which the Archbishop was to be- 
stow on the Pisan fleet, previous to its sailing against the 
Genoese." 

Such is Rosini ; — an emphatic, but rather common- 
place description of morning, such as might equally well 
suit the first chapter of any other novel in the world, to 
usher in an action, which, after all, happens to begin at 
nightfall. 

But anterior to Rosini, and, by date of publication, if 
not actually by priority of conception, anterior to Manzoni 
himself, was Dr. Carlo Varese of Genoa, long known by 
the public as the author of " Sibilla Odaleta ; " under which 
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nom de guerre he afterwards published seven other novels, 
all more or less of an historical cast, and written in imita- 
tion of Walter Scott, whose enthusiastic admirer the author 
professed himself to be in earlj youth*. It was even said 
of him that he wrote with the falsa riga, the ruling paper 
of Walter Scott, an expression in Italy denoting the lowest 
degree of servile imitation. We would not pronounce so 
harshly against him, though something of the manner, of 
the knaxik, of the great master is certainly discernible, 
especially in the general arrangement and at the opening 
of Varese's novels. But he is nevertheless a writer of con- 
siderable inventive and descriptive power, paints characters 
with skill, and is seldom dull and wearisome. 

Whatever might be his feelings on the outset of his 
career, he seems to have outlived his partiality both for 
the father of historical romance and for that branch itself of 
literature. In his preface to the ** Preziosa di Sanluri," he 
draws a long parallel between Rossini, the musical com- 
poser, and Walter Scott, hinting^ that as those two rare 
men are equally remarkable for their wonderful fertility 
and facility of composition, so they may, £dso, both be 
charged with having corrupted public taste in that style of 
performance in which each of them respectively excelled. 

* *' SibiUa Odaleta, Romanzo Storko di un Italiano." Milan. 1827. 
2 Yols. 8yo. 

*' La Fidanzata Ligure ovvero Gostomi ed Usanze della Riviera, dell' 
aatore della SibiUa OdaJeta." Mil. 1828. 2 volg. 

" I Frigionieii di Pizzighettone, dell' autore della Sibilla Odaleta." 
Mil. 1829. 8 vols. 8vo. 

" Folchetto Malispini, Komanzo Storico, dell' aatore^" &c. Mil. 1830. 
2 vols. 

" II Proscritto, Storia Sarda, deir autore," &c Turin. 1830. 8 vols. 

" Gerolimi, ossia il Nano di ana Frindpessa, dell' autore^" &c. Milan. 
1829. 1 vol. 

'* Preziosa di Sanlori, ossia i Montanaii Sar^, Eomanzo Storico," &c. 
MiL 1832. 2 vols. 

" Torriani e Yisconti, Bomanzo Storico/' &c Milan. 1839. 2 vols. 
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And in another letter prefixed to his last publication, 
•* Torriani e Visconti," he hesitates not to assert, that his- 
torical novels have been to some readers what certain light 
and tonic kinds of food are to persons in a period of con- 
valescence — destined only to re-invigorate a stomach worn 
out by long disease, and to dispose it for the reception of 
a more solid and healthy nourishment; that in the like 
manner, in order to pass gradually from the sickening fri- 
volities of the Arcadians to the severe studies of history, a 
transitional literature was required; but that, being now 
persuaded that the Italian youths no longer needed to be 
allured by similar enticements, he was resolved that this 
should be his last novel, and proceeded to write a history 
of the Republic of Genoa. 

Glad to hear a man, one-half of whose life has been 
spent in the production of works of fiction, entertain our 
own views of the subject at present under our considera- 
tion, we shall not hesitate to repeat that we have derived 
great pleasure from the perusal of some of Varese's narra- 
tives. 

" Sibilla Odaleta" dates from the invasion of Italy, by 
Charles VIII. of France, in 1494, and terminates with his 
expulsion in the following year. The historical characters 
are delineated with a master's hand; the most striking 
scenes, especially Piero Gapponi's daring demeanour in 
presence of the haughty invader at Florence, are drawn 
with spirit ; and the dark tragedy of deep revenge in 
which Sibilla and her Albanese father are concerned, is 
well conducted. This novel has, in short, all the vivid- 
ness, warmth, and spontaneousness of a first essay ; and it 
has also, as may be expected, all its exuberance, wayward- 
ness, and irregularity. 

" I Prigionieri di Pizzighettone " may be regarded, in 
some manner, as a continuation of ** Sibilla Odaleta." It 
opens on the Lombard plain on the eve of the battle of 
Pavia, in which Francis I. of France was utterly routed 
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and taken prisoner by the lieutenants of the Emperor 
Charles V., in 1525. The French monarch is coDveyed 
to the stronghold of Pizzighettone, on the Adda, where a 
few of his Italian partisans conceive several bold plans for 
his escape, till the jealous Austrian, at the most critical 
moment, issues orders to have his royal prisoner trans- 
ferred under his own custody to Madrid. There is much 
in the plotting of the King's favourers that reminds us of 
Mary Stuart and the Castle of Lochleven. 

" Folchetto Malispini " and " La Fidanzata Ligure " 
ought to have been favourite subjects with Dr. Varese — 
the scene of both of them being laid among the wild hills 
and luxuriant shores of his native Riviera of Genoa. The 
former is an historical romance of the twelfth century, de- 
scribing the Apennine of Lunigiana and Genoa, such as 
that region could be under the feudal sway of the half- 
heroes, half-marauders, of the kindred families of Mali- 
spini and Pela-vicini, two younger branches of the House 
of Este. The " Fidanzata " refers to modern manners ; 
the story beginning towards the close of the last century. 
It describes an old-fashioned mountain inn, and its hostess, 
a despotic and irascible character, a foe to all innovation, 
soured by the dreaded rise of rival establishments, in 
whom it is impossible not to recognise a new version of 
our old acquaintance Meg Dods, in " St. Ronan's Well." 

** II Proscritto " and *' Preziosa di Sanluri" are both Sar- 
dinian stories ; nor can any country, the wild highlands of 
Scotland not even excepted, present a more unexplored, 
more primitive, more interesting region, and a more origi- 
nal race of people, than that half-inhabited, less-than-half- 
civilised island, the possession of which decorated Victor 
Amadeus of Savoy and his successors with the much- 
coveted title of Kings. " Preziosa " describes the island 
as it was under the dominion of the Arragonese in 1470. 
•* II Proscritto " is the autobiographical account of a young 
Genoese led by circumstances to view the island, long after 
the cession of its crown to the present dynasty. It is 
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quite in the style of Frank Osbaldistone s sketch of Loch 
Lomond and its fierce mountaineers, during his visit to 
Eob Roy. The manners, feelings, superstitions, and traits 
of character of the natives of Sardinia have been pictured 
with the confidence of a man whom long residence on the 
spot has rendered a complete master of his subject. 

" Gerolimi,*' or "the Dwarf of a Princess," is also a ro- 
mance of modem manners ; in this novel the author has 
adopted an epistolary style, which also was probably sug- 
gested by the correspondence of Darsie Latimer and his 
college friend in " Redgauntlet." 

Finally, the last of Varese's novels, " Torriani e Vis- 
conti," is an account of the popular revolutions at Milan, 
by which, after a struggle of nearly half a century, the aris- 
tocratic power of the Ghibelines, under the influence of 
the Visconti, was enabled to exterminate the ^uelph or 
popular party, headed by the house of Guide della Torre. 
This novel is not, perhaps, the happiest of its author's pro- 
ductions. We see for the third time the characters of 
astrologers, court-fools, and other similar personages, which 
after their appearance in " Sibilla Odaleta," and ** T Pri- 
gionieri di Pizzighettone," might more judiciously have 
been spared. The style is also less natural and flowing, 
and the nature of the subject brings the Genoese writer 
into competition with several Milanese novelists, who have 
over him the advantage of a more distinct knowledge of 
localities, and a more intimate acquaintance with their 
national chronicles. 

One of the most powerful writers who attempted to illus- 
trate the history of Milan in works of fiction, is Giovanni 
Battista Bazzoni, who published his ** Castello di Trezzo " 
long before 1828*. The subject of this novel is the 

* " II CasteUo di Trezzo, Novella Storica di G. B. B." 3rd edit. 
Milan: Stella. 1828. 1 yol. 

'' Falco della Rupe, o La Guerra di Musso, Bacconto Storico di Gioyan 
Battista Bazzoni." Milan. 1829. 1 vol. 8vo. 

" Racconti Storici di G. B. BazzonL" Milan. 1830. 2 vols. 8vo. 
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murder of Bemabo Visconti in the vicinity of the Castle 
of Trezzo, by the hand of his treacherous nephew, Gian 
Galeazzo, in 1385. Bazzoni's second tale is " Falco della 
Rupe," "or The War of Musso." The real hero — no1> 
withstanding the interest attached to the brave Mountain 
Hawk, an old sturdy highlander — ^is Gian Carlo de' Medici, 
afterwards the Marquis of Marignano, one of the most 
famous generals of Francis of France. The scene is laid 
on the shores of the Lake of Como, early in the sixteenth 
century, when the pure waves of that azure lake were 
darkened by the hundred sails of Gian Carlo, then at war 
with the Imperialists, and the luxuriant hills around shook 
with the report of his floating artillery. In both these stories, 
as well as in two volumes of shorter historical tales since 
published, Bazzoni strikes us by a few pictures drawn with 
a bold, masterly hand, by a description of storms and 
battles, which might almost remind us of Salvator Rosa's 
style of painting. We think we can safely award him the 
title of the manliest of Italian novelists. 

We wish we could speak with equal praise of the works 
of Giovanni Campiglio, a rather fastidious and confident 
literary man, since, being disposed to find fault with the 
prolixity of the Waverley Novels, he reproduced them in 
his own compendiary imitations or rifacimentos which he 
styled " Beauties " or "Amenities of Walter Scott." His 
own original romances, meanwhile, generally relating to 
early dates of Milanese history, are not as recommendable 
for taste or style, as we might have reason to expect from 
an improver of Scott *. 

* "Ia Figlia di un Ghibellino, Komanzo Storico, risguardante Milano 
al Cominciare del Secolo Decimo .Quinto." Milan. 1830. (Being an 
account of the conspiracy to which Gian Maria Visconti fell a victim.) 

** Uberto Visconti, Eomanzo Storico, risguardante Milano ai Tempi di 
Bemabo e Gian-GkJeazzo Visconti." Milan. 1831. 

" Ludovico il Moro, o Condizioni, IJsi, Costumi, Singolarita e memora- 
bili Ayyenimenti di Milano sulla Fine del Secolo XV. Bomanzo Storico 
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We shall not so speedily dismiss *' Marco Visconti," by 
Tommaso Grossi, one of the noblest poets of modem Italy. 
We have not forgotten the day when Grossi showed talent 
and ambition enough to aspire to enrich his country with 
a new style of poetry entirely national. " La Fuggitiva," 
and ** Ildegonda," and other short romances in the stanza of 
Ariosto and Tasso, but with a refinement and melody, with 
a warmth and pathos, for which Italy was indebted to the 
modem school of Komanticism, were a better kind of com- 
position and more consonant with the taste and temperar 
ment of the Italian people, than the long and often tedious 
narrations in prose by which they have been superseded. 

Grossi, the Bellini of Poetry, as he has been commonly 
called, the poet of broken-hearted maidens, as Eaphael is 
the painter of Madonnas, and Correggio of children, had 
already written , besides the above-mentioned " Novelle 
Romantiche," a long historical romance in verse, entitled 
** I Lombardi alia Prima Crociata." 

Grossi is one of the rare beings entitled to the appella- 
tion of the " poet of the heart." We know of few poets in 
whose lines gentle thoughts issue more pure and spon- 
taneous. The affections, occupying the most eminent 
place in his poems, are entirely free from that affectation, 
from that artificial refinement, the capital fault of Italian 
poets from the days of Petrarch, which, known under the 
name of coricetti among poets, and maniera among painters, 
has caused strangers to say, that the Italians have their 
feelings in their head instead of their heart. Grossi has 
nothing epic in his poetry, and we have reason to rejoice 
at it. Italy had already heroic poems in sufficient number. 
In our days, when mind decides the chances of combat, 

di Giovanni Oampiglio, autore della storia Uniyersale d'ltalia." Milan. 
1837. 

" Elena della Torre ossia Milano Seicento Anni £eu" (Being the Bise 
of the House della Torre after the Battle of Cortenova in the Time of the 
Emperor Frederic II. 1260.) Milan. 1839. 
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and even military courage has assumed altogether a moral 
stamp, the everlasting battles of Homer and Tasso have 
become wearisome. Grossi understood this. In his tales, 
even in his poem on the Crusades, the chief struggle is 
carried on by the heart; heroism is, in his verse, only 
chivalrous enthusiasm. Religion is resignation and hope ; 
love is devotion, purity and sorrow. 

** La Fuggitiva " — a runaway girl following her lover 
beyond the Danube and Moscowa, mourning over his 
bleeding corpse on the plains of the last of Napoleon's 
victorious battle-fields, involved alone and helpless in the 
disasters of that woful Russian retreat, surviving all hard- 
ships and dangers only to expire in her mother's arms re- 
pentant and forgiven— Ildegonda, a new Juliet, atoning 
for a pure guiltless love with long torture and anguish in a 
nunnery, insulted, harassed by cowled fiends, haunted by 
terrific visions, and by a vigorous reaction of stubborn 
vitality draining to the last drop the cup of woe which 
had been filled for her by Providence — Giselda, the fair 
pilgrim of the Po, riding on her white palfrey by the side 
of her brother, tender, inexperienced; a prisoner in An- 
tioch, in love with a handsome Mussulman, repenting, re- 
lapsing ; innocent, beautiful in her apostasy as in her con- 
version; — all these sweet creations, these exquisite ro- 
mances, full of the life, manners and feelings of bygone 
ages, had been read and cherished in Italy, long before 
Scott's works had become the theme of universal admira- 
tion. 

But Grossi himself was soon won over to the fashionable 
mania : and, forsaking his mournful harp, he also entered 
the lists with the Ultramontane novelist, under the banner 
of his " master and brother " Manzoni *. " Marco Vis- 



* Marco Yisconti, Storia del Trecento di Tommaso Gj-rossi." Milan. 
1835. Grossi first distinguished himself by a short, half-satirical, half- 
political poem, in the Milanese dialect^ " L'Ombra di Prina." " La 
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conti" is a work in high repute among the author's 
countrymen. The scene opens on the lovely hills sur- 
rounding the Lake of Como, towards the year 1829. The 
hero is a warrior issued from the princely house of Vis- 
conti, which established its sway over Milan. His per- 
sonal valour, his liberal and affable manners, render him 
an object of jealousy to his kinsmen, Luchino, Giovanni, 
and Matteo, the reigning members of the family, who re- 
solve upon his destruction, and accomplish it by one of 
those deeds of treachery so common in the annals of that 
iniquitous race. By the introduction of minstrels and 
tournaments, Grossi gave his narrative a chivalrous colour 
which does not seem consistent with the spirit and man- 
ners of a country in which democratic notions and mercan- 
tile enterprise had early extinguished all feelings of a 
similar description. Grossi has not risen in our estimation, 
as an inventor, by his romance in prose. In a country where 
" Ivanhoe " is the most popular of Scott's novels, ** Marco 
Visconti," which is written somewhat in imitation of it 
must appear comparatively tame. Nevertheless it has been 
ranked among the standard Italian novels, and, together 
with " I Promessi Sposi," has been republished in a 
splendid illustrated edition, rivalling the French •* Don 
Quixote" and the English "Arabian Nights."* 

FuggiUva," an episode of the Russian Campaign, 1812^ was also originally 
written in the native dialect of the author, and more lately translated into 
Italian verse. " L'lldegonda " is a legend of the thirteenth century. 
** I Lombardi alia prima Orociata," an heroico-chivalrous work, in fifteen 
cantos, which he did not choose to call an epic poem. It is the " Jenualem 
Delivered " in a romantic garb. Grossi's earliest publication in Italian was 
"Melodie Lombarde;" the latest, "Ulrico e Lida," in the style of 
" Ildegonda.*' 

* Illustrated editions of Italian novels : — 

Manzoni, " I Promessi Sposi.*' Milan : Guglielmi and Kedaelli; illus- 
trated by Gonin, Sacchi, &c. 1840. Now complete in 1 vol. 4to. 

Grossi, " Marco Visconti." 2nd edit., illustrated by Focosi, Bonatti, 
&c. Milan. 1842. 
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Notwithstanding this general suffrage, we should he at 
a loss where to find in this novel a passage likely to inte- 
rest our readers, were it not for a few lyrical effiisions 
worthy of the poet of " Ildegonda," one of which we subjoin 
as a specimen of the most melodious modem poetry Italy 
has produced ; though its charms reside so intrinsically in 
the language and measure, that it is only with the greatest 
diffidence we venture upon a translation. 

"LA RONDINELLA. THE PRISONER TO THE SWALLOW. 



" Rondinella pellegrina 
Che ti posi in sul verone, 
Ricantando ogni mattina 
Qaella flebile canzone, 
Che vnoi dirmi in tua ^vella, 
Pellegrina Rondinella 1 

" Solitaria nell' obblio 
Dal tno sposo abbandonata, 
Fiangi forse al pianto mio, 
Yedovetta sconsolata ? 
Fiangi; piangi in tua £Eiyella, 
Fellegrina Rondinella. 

'' Fur di me manco infelice 
Tn alle penne almen t' affidi. 
Scorn il lago e la pendice, 
Empi Taria de' tuoi stridi, 
Tutto il giomo in tua £siyella; 
Lui chiamando o Rondinella. 

" Oh se anch' io ! . . . ma lo 
contende 
Questa bassa angusta yolta, 
Dove sole non risplende, 
Dove I'aura ancor m' e tolta, 
Doude a te la mia favella, 
Giunge appena, o Rondinella. 



HiBONDELLE, thou winged rover, 
Wafted here firom skies remote, 

On this ledge so fiiin to hover. 
Uttering aye that plaintive note. 

Say ; what would thy wailings tell. 

Tender wanderer, Hirondsllb ] 

Lonely, by thy mate forsaken. 
Early pierced by sorrow's dart, 

Could a captive's fortunes waken 
Kindred feelings in thy heart? 

Oh \ thy wailings soothe me well. 

Tender wanderer, Hirondblle. 

Still to a doom &x milder fated. 
On thy wings thou rangest free ; 

Still to a fond remembrance mated, 
Call'st on him who is lost to thee. 

O'er the lake, o'er hill and dell. 

Widely wanderiiig, Hibondelle. 

Whilst, beneath these vaultings drear. 
Here, alone immured I pine ; 

Where the air no 'breezes cheer. 
Where no sunbeams ever shine ; 

Whilst my voice from this dark cell. 

Scarce can reach thee, Hibondellb. 



D' Azeglio, *' Ettore Fieramosca." With 200 illustrations by Deloraine. 
Turin. 1842. 

Cantik, " Margherita Pusterla." Same edition. Turin. 1843. 
Rosini, " La Monaca di Monza." Illustrated edition. Milan. 1848. 
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" II Settembre innanzi viene 
E a lasciarmi ti prepari, 
Tu vedrai lontane arene ; 
Nuovi monti e nuovi mari 
Salutando in tua &vella, 
PeUegrina Bondinella. 

" Ed io tutte le mattine 
Biaprendo gli occhi al pianto, 
Tia le neyi e tra le brine, 
Credero d' udir quel canto 
Onde par cbe in tua finvella 
Mi compianga, o Bondinella. 

" Una croce a primayera 
Troverai su questo suolo ; 
Bondinella in sulla sera 
Sovra lei raccogli il volo, 
Dimmi pace in tua favella, 
Pellegrina Bondinella." 



liO ! September's warning finger 
BidB thee off to skies remote ; 

Other climesy thou summer singer. 
There await thy genial note. 

Speed then, leave me, &re thee well, 

Happy wanderer, HiBOimsLLE. 

Still to thee my thoughts returning. 
As I waU my £iite, full oft. 

By the break of winter's morning 
I shall dream to hear aloft 

Thy wild music's mournful swell. 

Soothing, cheering, Hibondblle. 

Down, beneath yon cypress bower. 
There shall rise a cross at spring ; 

On that cross, at evening hour. 
Weary pilgrim, fold thy wing. 

Bid me there in peace to dwell. 

Friendly wanderer, Hirondelle. 



Next in order of merit among the Milanese novelists, 
we would rank Cesare Cantu, also in early youth a poet 
of some reputation in his country. This versatile writer, 
still in the flower of youth, has already distinguished him- 
self in many different branches of literature, and associated 
with the most active, sanguine, and liberal of Italian book- 
sellers, Pomba of Turin, is editing encyclopaedical works of 
a very solid character. In a very diminutive frame he 
cherishes projects of a very gigantic extent, and had al- 
ready made his name known among novelists, when he 
raised himself several degrees higher by the publication of 
his "Margherita Pusterla."* 

This novel may be looked upon as a continuation of 



* " La Madonna d* Imbevera, Bacconto di Cesare Cantu." Milan : 
Tmifi. 1835. 1 vol. (It describes Milanese life under the Spanish 
dominion, towards the close of the sixteenth century, and contains 
glowing descriptions of the Brianza, &c.) 

" Margherita Pusterla, Bacconto di Cesare Canti." 8 vols. Milan. 1838. 
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" Marco Visconti ; " consisting of the narration of a con- 
spiracy formed against Luchino Visconti by his relative, 
Franciscolo Pusterla, one of the noblest and wealthiest 
Milanese, intent upon avenging an insult offered to the 
person of his wife by the tyrant. The execution of 
Pusterla and his accomplices, and the banishment of the 
tyrant's nephews, Bemabo and Galeazzo, implicated in 
this treasonable attempt, terminate a tragical catastrophe, 
to which the death of the beautiful and uncontaminated 
heroine on the scaffold adds the most intense and painful 
interest. 

" Margherita Pusterla " is the work of a clever and in- 
dustrious writer; a man of talent, without a spark of genius. 
It is essentially conceived in imitation of Manzoni, both in 
form and spirit, in as far, at least, as monks and high 
priests appear as heroes of unalloyed virtue and unshrink- 
ing intrepidity. The story is a long tissue of heart-rending 
scenes, unrelieved even by the poor jests of the Court-Fool, 
Grillincervello. The author seems well aware of its effect 
on his reader's heart — ^if, at least, we may judge from this 
pithy and significant Preface. 

" Letter mio, hai tu spasimato ? 



No. 

Questo libro non e per te." 



Right, Signer Cesare Cantu, rely on the drivelling dispo- 
sition of your reader ; but never forget that the pathetic, 
as well as the sublime, is always closely bordering on the 
ludicrous. 

But of minor writers, chiefly Milanese, endeavouring to 
sefirch into the annals of Lombard history, for the subject of 
their fictions, the number begins to be pretty considerable*. 

* " Cecilia di Baone^ ossia la Marca Trivigiana al Finire del Medio 
Evo. Narrazione Storica di P. Q." Venice. 1830. 4 vols. 

" Isnardo, o il Milite Romano, Racconto Italico di Giovanni Colleoni." 
Milan. 1839. 5 vols. 
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The first wars of the Lombard league, in the Trevisan 
Marches, the crusades, the holy wars against the house 
of Ezzelino da Romano, have afforded themes for several 
novels ; among which " Cecilia di Baone," " Isnardo," and 
** Gli Ezzelini," have been received with applause. 

It may be stated, among other praises due to the novel- 
ists of Italy, that not a line has been found in any of the 
works of which the names have been mentioned in the 
present chapter, to which the strictest morality could rea- 
sonably object. Occasionally we thought we might detect 
in these authors a lurking partiality of local patriotism, 
drawing their description of scenery and characters to an 
unbearable length. Occasionally, also, their love of chi- 
valrous shows, of battles and tournaments, their minute 
details of costumes, armour, and buildings, may prove 
heavy and wearisome. In all their works, but especially 
in those of the earliest writers, we find rather the ex- 



" Grassa e Ceresio, Fatto Storico Yeronese del Secolo XII.^ scritto da 
Girolamo Orti." Florence. 1882. 

''Cabrino Fondulo, Frammento di Storia Lombarda sul Finire del 
Secolo XIV., e il Principiare del XV., Opera di Virginio Lancetti, 
Cremonese.*' Mil. 1827. 2 vols. 

" Igilda di Brivio, Storia del Secolo Decimo Quinto, narrata da Bassano 
Finoli." 4 Tola. Milan. 1887. 

" L'Orfanella della Brianza, Storia del Secolo Decimo Settimo, narrata 
da Bassano Finoli." 4 yols. Milan. 1840. 

''Caterina Medici di Brono, Novella Storica del Secolo XVII., di 
Achille Mauri." 2 vols. Leghorn. 1831. 

** Lutalto di Vitolongo, Bacconto di Luigi Vigna da Chivasso." 2 vols. 
Novara. 1835. 

"Paolo de' Conti di Camisano, Storia tratta da Antiche Memorie 
Cremasche." 4 vols. Milan. 1839. 

"Brazzo da Milano, Manoscritto del Secolo XVI., publicato da 
Federico Borella." 2 vols. 8vo. Milan. 1841. 

" Teodote, Storia del Secolo Ottavo, di Defendente Sacchi." Milan. 
1832. 

" Novelle e Bacconti di Defendente Sacchi." Milan. 1836. 2 vols. 8vo. 
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aggeration of the faults than of the beauties of their 
school. 

We have hardly leisure to mention other works re- 
ferring to later epochs of Lombard history, such as 
** Igilda di Brivio," and " L'Orfanella della Brianza," 
" Caterina Medici di Brono," &c., &c., even though the 
last-mentioned was written, it is attested, under inspec- 
tion and with assistance of Manzoni, and certainly in strict 
imitation of his works. 

We shall not, however, omit to give our tribute of praise 
to a fair Romance writer (for Italy has otherwise no Gores 
or Maberlys), the Signora Teresa Perversi, author of an in- 
teresting novel on a most interesting subject — the religi- 
ous wars and revolutions of Valtellina, 1620. Few of her 
countrymen ever made choice of a nobler or more original 
theme ; and the liberal and enlightened spirit with which 
she viewed the great religious question of Catholicism and 
Protestantism, was hardly to be expected from a lady in a 
country where those of her sex are fettered by fashion, even 
when not by government, to the assumption and affectation 
of religious bigotry*. 

We find also the name of our old acquaintance, 
Defendente Sacchi, among historical novelists ; though 
most of his recent productions in that line are not of 
as large dimensions as " Oriele," his master-piece in the 
piagnoloso style. Sacchi seems to have grown stout and 
merry as he advanced in age, and in his two last volumes 
of " Racconti e Novelle," we find, among graver narratives, 
historical accounts of the origin of some popular proverbs, 
such as '* E' fatto il becco all' oca," " Non e piu tempo che 
Berta filava," as well as " Origine della Polenta," " Arlec- 
chino e Compagnia," " Est, Est, Est," and similar stories, 
evidently of a humorous description. 

Our curiosity has also been attracted by four or five 

* "EYelina,Raccontodi Teresa Perversi." 1 vol. Milan: Stella. 1840. 
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anonymous publications, issued from the Milanese Press, 
"without a date, beautifully printed and illustrated, all pro- 
bably from the pen of one and the same author. The 
object of this unknown writer is to illustrate by his tales 
some old scraps of Lombard songs, apparently without 
meaning, commonly used since time immemorial by the 
Lombard children in their plays. These songs are placed 
as if by way of epigraph on the title-pages. The tales are 
cleverly and amusingly written, and, as they display more 
originality of style than any other of the works we have 
hitherto reviewed, they seem likely to constitute a new 
branch of popular literature*. 

* We tianscribe the title-pages of these singular productions : — 

" Laminee, 
Cioca, 
Berlicca, 
La forca t' impicca, 
LeoD; 

Speron (col rest,) 
Indovina se V e quest. 
Cronaca Stravagantissima Milanese Stata scritta da un Cameriere di 
Giovan Galeazzo Sforza.'* Milan : Bravetta. 

(It relates to the times of Luchino and Azzo Yisconti^ and ends with 
the battle of Farabiago, in which Lodrisio Yisconta was defeated by his 
fortunate kinsmen, in 1338.) 

** Antoniolo de' Landriani, Capitano di Ventura, Scene Storiche del 
Secolo XIV. 

Togn! Togn! 

Fela rogn ! 

Fela fig ! 

Capitani di formig, 
Capitani di Soldaa^ 
Induvina chi 1' e staa.** 
Milan: Colombo. (1842.) 

" Le Ca' dei Cani, Cronaca Milanese del Secolo XIV., carato da un 
manoscritto di un Canattiere di Bemabd Visconti." Milan^ no date. 
(Relating to the atrocities committed in the kennel of Visconti, who was 
said to feed his hounds with human victims.) 

" Guarda, guarda la Vecchia ; Bizzarro intrecciamento di casi ridi<M>li 
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The history of Venice is not without illustrators, though 
not so numerous as those who have written on the history 
of Lomhardy. A. F. Falconetti undertook to make every 
age of Venetian history the subject of as many successive 
novels, and to* our knowledge he followed up his idea to a 
considerable length. The first of his productions, " Irene 
Delfino," is a romantic chronicle of Venice before the elec- 
tion of the first Doge in the sixth century. " La Villa di 
San Giuliano," and **La Naufraga di Malamocco," continue 
the vicissitudes of the rising Republic during the seventh 
and eighth centuries*. 

Falconetti is, like Varese, a professed imitator of Scott. 
He even avows that his first thought of mythologising on- 
Venetian subjects was suggested to him by the perusal of 
the " Chronicle of the Canongate." We are not informed 
whether the author carried his plans to any further extent, 
as since the publication of his last works, in 1830, no other 
novel bearing his name has yet reached England. Those 
three first essays had, however, sufficient merit to cause 
us to regret the interruption of the promised series ; nor 
were they unworthy of a subject as fertile in heart-stirring 
incidents as Venice in the days of Candiano, Delfino, and 
Orseolo. They are, it is true, rather too minute and ex- 
plicit — too plausible in their descriptions of the manners 
of a race so far removed from us, and whose deeds are 
only registered in a few bare and barren chronicles. The 



e compassionevoli, colla Storia di una stranissima Congiura del Fopolo 
Milanese awenuta nel 1754." Milan, no date. 

" La Scommessa col Diavolo^ Leggenda Fantastica." Milan^ no date. 

* " Irene Delfino, Storia Veneziana del Sesto Secolo." Venice. 1829. 
2 vols. 

" La Villa di San Giuliano, Storia Veneidana del Secolo Settimo." 
Venice. 1830. 2 vols. 

" La Naufraga di Malamocco, Storia Veneta del Secolo VIII., di A. F. 
Falconetti, autore di 'Irene Delfino' e della 'Villa di San Giuliano.' " 
Venice. 1880. 2 yols. 

VOL. II. H 
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author's fancj runs rather too free and intemperate; we 
miss in his works that severe cast of antiquity, insepara- 
hie, in our minds, from the sayings and doings of a people 
whose very language is a matter of douht and perplexity 
to us. But the fault lies, perhaps, more with the suhject 
itself, than with the poet who undertakes to handle it; 
and we have reason to douht, for example, whether the au- 
thor of " The Last Days of Pompeii/' placed in analogous 
difficulties, was much more successful in overcoming them. 
Clytemnestras in a Pompadour Untpety and Agamemnons in 
a hohwig d la Louis XV,, are not phenomena unexampled 
even in recent times. 

" La Kegina di Cipro " is the only Venetian narrative in 
our hands, besides Falconetti's works. The subject is suf- 
ficiently implied by the title. It contains the vicissitudes 
of that fair Adrian Bride, whom the Bepublic adopted as its 
own daughter previous to her marriage with the sovereign 
of Cyprus and last titular King of Jerusalem, in order to 
inherit that fiEurest of the Mediterranean islands, after her 
abdication in 1470*. 

Bologna, that town so rife with tumult and strife in old 
republican days, nor, indeed, very tranquil at any time, 
could not escape the attention of our romantic writers. 
Our friend, Defendente Sajcchi, who, even in his new his- 
torical capacity, cannot divest himself of his old penchant 
for sigh-clouded willow groves, and cypress-shadowed ceme- 
teries, has laid hold of the most doleful story of mediseval 
Italy, and related at full length the tragedy of love-sick 
Imelda throwing herself on the bleeding body of her 
wounded lover, and sucking death from his poisoned 
wounds. The civil wars of Scacchesi and Kampanti, in 
the fifteenth century, have been told by Carlo Rusconi in 
his " Giovanni Bentivoglio." The same writer has quite 



* u 



La Regina di Cipro, ^oii^inzo Storico dell Avvocato Gtirolamo 
Fiorio." 1 vol. Mantua. 1838. 
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lately printed a new novel under the title of " Charles V. 
at Bologna."* 

The King of Naples and the Pope, till lately, have so 
actively exerted themselves to prevent the free circulation 
of books between the North and South of Italy, that of a 
very large number of works published in the Two Sicilies, 
especially on national subjects, very few succeeded in 
crossing the Papal frontier, and fewer still are enabled 
to make their way beyond the Alps. Defective as our 
catalogue of Neapolitan novels must consequently be, we 
shall not fail to notice such as have, almost providentially, 
reaxshed our hands; and these are — "Joanna of Naples," 
by Giacinto Battaglia, a Milanese writer ; and " The 
First Viceroy of Naples," by E. Cappoccio di Belmonte, 
a Neapolitan exile in Paris f. This last, a work of con- 
siderable merit and highly valued, is intended as a de- 
scription of the Southern Kingdom of Italy during the 
first occupation of the Spaniards at the beginning of the 
sixteenth centiiry. 

One of its most important episodes is that combat be- 
tween thirteen French and as many Italian men-at-arms 
at Barletta, on the thirteenth of February, 1503, which 
Massimo d'Azeglio adopted as a sulgect of his first novel, 
**Ettore Fieramosca." 

We have thus been led to him, among the novel-writers 

* " I Lambertazzi e I Geremei, o Le Fazioni di Bologna nel Secolo 
XIII., Cronaca di un Trovatore pubblicata da Defendente Sacchi." 

2 vols. Florence: Molini. 1831. 

" Giovanni Bentivoglio, Storia Bolognese del Secolo Decimo Quinto 
compilata da Carlo Ensconi." 2 voU. 12mo. Florence : Usigli. 1835. 
2nd Edit, of 6000 copies. 

*' L' Entrata di Carlo Y. in Bologna, Romanzo Storico di Carlo Rosconi." 

3 vols. 18mo. Florence. 1841. 

f " Giovanna Prima, Regina di Napoli, Storia del Secolo XIV., di 
Giacinto Battaglia." Milan : Firotta. 1836. 

" II Primo Vicere di Napoli, per E. C. di Belmonte." Paris. 1838. 

H ^ 
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of Italy, who won the widest popnhiritj, and displayed 
perhaps the highest aptitude for that style of composition. 
" Ettore Fieramosca " is undouhtedly the happiest sub- 
ject any historical novelist ever hit upon. An episodical 
narrative, strictly historical, and yet perfectly separable 
from history; a long-foi^otten page in Guicdardini and 
Giovio, revived at the veiy moment that the Italian people 
felt most painfully alive to every circumstance bearing on 
their national character ; an illustrious deed, and yet per- 
formed by second-rate and otherwise obscure individuals, 
on whose private circumstances fiction was, therefore, at 
liberty to build as wild an edifice as it liked ; — such is this 
" Disfida di Barletta," second in interest to no work pro- 
duced by the school to which it belongs." 

Not, indeed, that the Italians could ever be at a loss for 
historical incidents and characters on which to ground 
their tales, for eveiy page in their chequered annals is in 
itself a romance ; and we know of no novel more enter- 
taining than the. sixteen volumes of " The Histoiy of the 
Italian Republics of the Middle Ages," by Sismondi. But 
not every romantic event in histoiy is equally reducible 
into the circumscribed limits of a separate narrative. A 
work by its nature intended for the mass of comm<m 
readers must be brought down to the level of their limited 
capacity. The subject can very seldom be so cleverly ab- 
stracted from all its associations of cause and effect, from 
all concomitant interests, that the author may not be com- 
pelled either to rely on a larger store of knowledge on the 
part of his readers than they will eventually be found to 
possess, or to supply its want by long prefatory disserta- 
tions, and occasional illustrations, calculated to arrest at 
every step the development, and to destroy the interest, of 
the romantic part of the narrative. 

Hence the work will appear to some clever even to 
obscurity, to others plain even to insipidity. Erudite 
researches, such as matter-of-fact history has long disci- 
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plined as to, because essentially meant to instruct, ^1 
become utterly unbearable when introduced into a style of 
Tmting of which the object is to excite and amuse. 

Nothing, in fact, can well be more difficult than the 
choice of themes fit for so anomalous a production as the 
historical novel. There is danger in too familiar a subject, 
for long habit may have hardened us to all impression de- 
riyable from its exhibition; danger in too remote a subject, 
for, besides its abstruseness, sympathy will not soon arise 
in favour of any object not immediately belonging to us by 
some ostensible bond of common feeling; the subject must 
not belong to too ancient a period of history, for a larger 
share will be left to imf^nation than is consistent with 
sober probability; neither must the date be too recent, lest 
stubborn facts should pin down fiEuicy, and allow no free 
scope for invention. 

These rules, which were laid down a thousand years ago 
for heroic poetry are, however, grounded on natural laws 
of universal aesthetics, and therefore equally applicable to 
historical romance; and, as they gradually discouraged 
modem poets from attempting epopees, so they will ulti- 
mately banish our more recent amalgam of truth and fic- 
tion from the republic of letters. 

** Ettore Fieramosca," as we have said, most happily 
shunned this Scylla and Charybdis of the historical novel. 
Its stoiy may stand by itself. It had been so completely 
lost sight of as to be quite new at its reappearance ; so 
simple and circumscribed as to be comprehended by the 
very illiterate; so intensely important as to rivet the 
attention of the busiest scholar; and its interest is, fur- 
ther, of a recent date. As long as the armies and fleets 
of Spain were commanded by Famese, Savoy and Doria, 
or those of France by Strozzi and Omano, and the Lom- 
bards of Spinola were the best soldiers of Philip II. ; even 
as long as the armies of Beauhamais and Murat behaved 
60 bravely in Spain, Germany, and Russia, — there was no 
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great chance for a panegyrist of national valour. But after 
the events of 1820 and 1831, when all Europe raised an 
outcry against Italian faint-heartedness, and doomed to 
perpetual servitude a nation which seemed unable to fight 
for its own liberties — was it not by divine inspiration that 
the novelist reminded his countrymen that, in another 
epoch, the misfortunes of Italy had been ascribed to want 
of military firmness on the part of her children ; and that, 
on that occurrence at least, the bitter taunt was forced 
down the throat of those who had uttered it, by a fair com- 
bat, in the face of the sun — in the presence of the three 
mightiest nations in Christendom — in a trial, the issue of 
which was left to the arbitrament of God's own unerring 
judgment ? Those bones of Fieramosca, which had been 
left to bleach undisturbed on the wild shore on which they 
had been cast by tempest, are now gathered together and 
enshrined ; they are paraded in procession before a crushed 
race, to remind them that they are bom of men who had 
sinews and muscles, and warm and stout hearts, as any of 
the brutal Northerners who trample on them ; and that, 
whenever they seek it, they will find in their own arms 
and breasts the same nez^e and courage, sufficient to bear 
them through an equal experiment. 

The mark of genius is printed on the very title-page of 
such a work ; and though it may be said that it was evi- 
dently the production of a young mind — that the iancj was 
not always sufficiently chastened, and some of the episodes 
not always judiciously managed — D'Azeglio*s first novel 
has the greatest claims to the gratitude as well as to the 
admiration of Italy. 

The second essay by the same author, " Nicolo de'Lapi," 
is at the present day the delight of all Italian readers. 
D'Azeglio did not shrink from a competition with Guer- 
razzi, whose "Assedio di Firenze'* already enjoyed an 
unequalled popularity. 

Several works had already been published on the subject 
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of Florentine history. Besides Eosini*s ** Lmsa Strozzi," 
above noticed, a short but powerful narrative was produced 
by Nicolo Tommaseo, an eminent name among die living 
authors of Italy*. Still the appearance of Ghierrazzi's 
high-wrought performance eclipsed that, and any other 
publication in any manner coming within range of his 
subject. Guerrazzi was already illustrious for his *' Bat- 
taglia di Benevento/' a chivalrous novel in four volumes, 
illustrating one of the most momentous periods of general 
Italian history — ^the downfal of the dynasty of the Swa> 
bians under the thunders of the Vatican and the sword of 
Anjouf. The *'Assedio di Firenze" was printed under 
the name of Anselmo Oualandi ; and the Tuscan govern- 
ment, which had winked at its publication, used afterwards 
every diligence to suppress what proved to be a work of 
incendiary character. It was, however, immediately re- 
published abroad, and circulated throughout the country 
with an enthusiasm which no effort of jealous despotism 
could control. The authorship of the novel was unani- 
mously ascri^d to Guerrazzi, who found 'himself, in con- 
sequence, exposed to reprimands, domiciliary visits, and 
other vexations without number, on the part of the Tuscan 
police, anxious to discover the MS., even several years 
after the publication of the obnoxious work — even long 
after the agitation created by its appearance had almost 
altogether subsided. 



* " H Duca d'Atene, Nairazione di N. Tommaseo." Paris : Baudry. 
1837. 1 vol 

'' Memorie di Bia&ca Capdilo, Gfranduchessa di Toscana^ raccolte ed 
illustrate da Steiano Ticozzi." 1 vol. Florence. 1827. 

f "La Battaglia di Benevento, Storia del Secolo XIII.^ scritta da 
F. D. Guerrazzi." 4 vols. Leghorn. 1840. 2nd Edit 

" L'Assedio di Firenze Capitoti XXX. di Anselmo Qnalandi." Italia. 
1889. 4 vols. 

" Isabella Orsiiii/' by GKienazzi. Italia. 2 toIs. 
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The '* Assedio di Firenze " is the work of an enthusiast. 
The author himself confessed to his friend, Giuseppe Maz- 
zini, *' that he had written a book in sheer impossibility of 
fighting a battle." The work, in fact, breathes all the 
combatiye spirit by which the author was actuated. Few 
men ever displayed a stronger power of abstraction, few 
writers ever identified themselves more forcibly with their 
subjects, than this Gualandi or Guerrazzi, . who seemed 
to live in the age he undertook to describe. He is 
indeed an old Florentine, one of the devoted champions 
of the beleaguered city. His own heart beats under the 
breastplate of the brave and unfortunate Francesco Far- 
ruccio; he strikes with his arm, he bleeds from his wounds. 
This terrible earnestness, this incarnation of the poet's 
genius with the theme of his romance, completely won the 
Italians, — a class of readers always to be swayed by the 
display of imaginative powers. The ** Assedio," with all 
its defects of unconnected and wayward plan, of turgid and 
declamatory style, rose at once to a degree of popularity 
which few novelists could hope, for a considerable period 
of time, to be able to share. 

D'Azeglio, however, feared not to grapple with such a 
formidable antagonist, and even chose to meet him on hid 
own ground. Florence in her death-struggle might, indeed, 
afford subject for more than two novels. Truly, although 
we have already stated our objections to that event for a 
work of fiction, we feel that a history of that siege is a 
work still unaccomplished. Contemporary writers have 
left us more than sufficient materials for such an enterprise ; 
but the arrangement and valuation of such documents, and 
their description, require such powers of criticism and such 
mastery of style as are seldom found combined in the same 
individual. Meanwhile, for the present, to supply the want 
of a history, we have two historical novels ; and both of 
them, if they can do no better, will have the effect of giving 
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their readers a Tague idea of the leading events of that 
fJEital catastrophe, and create a longing for a more full and 
correct acquaintance with it. 

The '* Assedio" and the '* Palleechi and Piagnoni" are 
models of two different hranches of the same style of com- 
position. In the former the historical element prevails, in 
the latter the romantic. In the one, private vicissitudes 
are only introducecFas episodical; in the other, public life is 
made subservient to individual interest. G-uerrazzi*s sub- 
ject is Florence — Nicolo de' Lapi is D'Azeglio's hero. The 
former wrote more after the manner of Bulwer^s latest 
performances')'; the latter more after the fashion of Walter 
Scott's earliest productions. 

Of these two styles, if we approved at all of historical 
novels, we should decidedly give preference to the last ; 
for historical events, when incidentally introduced, may 
indeed partially injure the effect of the main fiction ; but, 
when our attention has been from the first engrossed by 
the importance of historical personages, imaginary heroes 
will appear mean and contemptible, and their obtrusion 
untimely and cumbrous. The nobler objects may still 
appear great and interesting, even when thrown into the 
background ; but, when they stand foremost in the picture, 
minor things shrink into utter insignificance, and the 
artist mars the effect of his canvas in proportion as he 
strives to force them on the attention of the beholder. 

In short, we may feel less disposed to quarrel with 
D'Azeglio^ who, having invented his tale, endeavours to 
dignify it by its association with some great historical 
epoch; but when we see Guerrazzi, after professing to 
derive his emotions from well-known sources, resort to 
fictitious episodes, we believe he has committed an act of 

• We say, '* after the manner," not in imitation of Bulwer; for the 
" Siege of Florence "-appeared long before the " Last of the Barons;*' so 
that, if there were imitation at all in the case, it would only be on the 
part of Sir Edward. 
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voluntary self-degradation, not unlike that of a minstrel 
who consents to intersperse his noble strains with the 
vulgar scurrility of the jongleur. 

" What ! " cries, in his emphatic style, Mazzini, in his 
criticism of the '* Assedio," " do you, Guerrazzi, feel equal 
to the task of receiving the last groan, the last record of 
Florentine liberty — to launch it, as a war cry, to the fece 
of your countrymen — ^and you stoop, like a commonplace 
novelist, to patch together fictitious horrors of one Naldo, 
one Lucantonio, and their obscure associates? In pre- 
sence of a city basely bartered, basely betrayed, trodden 
by Italian and foreign soldiery, do you attempt to, engage 
our sympathy for the fate of a betrayed individual ? and 
whilst we mourn with you over the death of a whole 
people — whilst we stoop on the corpse of Florence, to 
feel if with its last breath there should emanate the pro- 
mise of a second life for us — would you tear us from those 
sacred ruins, that we may be led to listen to the ejacula- 
tions of an ideal character, to his convulsive and frantic 
passions, to the ravings of his selfish hatred and love?" 

But it is not by the form only that these two novels 
essentially differ. They are also animated by a different 
spirit. Not, indeed, that they view their subject with 
opposite aims, in as far as patriotic principles are con- 
cerned — for on this point it is nowadays hardly possible 
for two Italian writers to disagree. Both are equally 
ardent vindicators of the national cause ; both derive from 
that last scene of the great democratic drama of Mediae- 
val Italy — from that final struggle in which all the re- 
ligious and political creeds of the nation were for the last 
time brought into the field — a word of admonition for 
their countrymen, to prepare them for that future strife 
which every man in Italy firmly believes to be at hand. 
But in Guerrazzi this patriotic idea developes itself in 
words of anger and despair. The patriot upbraids and 
denounces, fretting in a powerless impatience and indig- 
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nation. D'Azeglio*s warnings are uttered in a voice of 
sorrow and hope — he soothes and comforts, and writes in 
a mood of calm though fervent sympathy. 

By their taste and style, also, the two authors appear to 
belong to different schools. Guerrazzi, a Tuscan, is a 
classical — D'Azeglio, a Lombard, a romantic writer. The 
former works more on the imagination — the latter speaks 
more to the heart Trained in the school of Alfieri and 
Foscolo, at war with all importation of ultramontane 
ideas, the author of the " Assedio " is an eloquent, but 
often a stiff and vapid declaimer. Brought up in the more 
recent school of his father-in-law, Manzoni, iiGuniliar with 
the metaphysical literature of Germany, D*Azeglio is a 
tender and pathetic, even though sometimes a languid 
and diffuse psychologist. The one is a rhetorician, the 
other a sentimentalist; the former has more nerve and 
muscle — the second more flesh and blood. 

It would not be difficult to trace this difference between 
the Tuscan and Lombard taste back to the primaeval ages, 
pervading every branch of literature and art, and owing, 
perhaps, to the Teutonic or Greco-Latin element prevail- 
ing in different proportions in the two distinct provinces. 
Certainly Titian, Correggio, and Tasso, are geniuses of a 
different stamp from Michael Angelo, Dante, or Machiavel. 

We have hardly time to give more than the titles of 
the numerous Italian novels still remaining in our hands. 
We And among them a few containing illustrations of 
historical events in foreign coimtries*. One of the most 

• " Franco AUegri, Raoconto delle Avv«iiture proprie e d' altri memo, 
rabili Fatti del Secolo XYI.'* Milan. 1833. 3 vols. 

'' Gil Ultimi Giorni dei Gavalieri di Malta, Bacconto di Ifigenia Zauli 
Sajani." Malta. 1841. 2 toIs. 

" II Cavalier Bajardo, Bacconto del Secolo XYI., narrato da Matteo 
Benvennti." 1 vol. Milan. 1841. 

" La Caaa Finnamos di Spagna, Romanzo nuovo originate di D. A. 
Forary Eodigino." 4 vols. Milan. 1841. 
■ " Bacconti Storici d' Ignazio Gantii." Milan. 1838. 
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amusing -wob published anonymously at Milan, under the 
title of " Franco AllegrL" This ideal personi^e, whose 
autobiographical memoirs are thus given to the public, 
was one of the many Italians whom political circumstances 
or love of adventure drove to foreign countries, during the 
frequent revolutions of the sixteenth century. Franco 
Allegri appears at the court of Maiy, Queen of Scotland, 
in the train of David Eizzio's band of musicians ; and 
after having been a spectator, and nearly a sharer of the 
fate of that unfortunate favourite, he repairs to the court 
of Catherine de' Medici, there to witness still darker 
deeds of treason and murder. The romance is written 
with spirit, and in a manner that reminds the reader of 
Gil Bias. 

The downfal of the Order of Malta, in 1798, is well 
described, in two volumes, by an Italian lady, till very 
lately an exile in that island. It is well known that 
Walter Scott himself, already with a foot on his grave, 
was moved at sight of the castles and palaces of that last 
bulwark of Christianity; and was heard to mutter, that 
** it must go hard with him if he could do nothing of all 
that." He, however, most probably alluded to the siege 
of the island by the Turks, in the days of La Valette ; 
the last cowardly surrender of the degenerate Knights of 
St. John to Napoleon being rather a discouraging theme 
for a man of the heroic disposition of Scott. 

We have, thus far, noticed no other style of composi- 
tion than simply the historical novel. Not because a few 
essays on domestic fiction may not be found among the 
works before us * ; but because, with one or two excep- 

* "Conal, Storia noyissima di Yirginio Soncini." 2 vols. Milan: 
Stella. 1835. (An ideal story belonging to modem times : the scene, 
Switzerland ; the hero, an Italian ; some account of Napoleon's wars in 
Spain.) 

"La Capanna della Yendetta, Bacconto di Bartolommeo Signori." 
1 vol. Milan. 1885. (The scene in England or Wales, modem times.) 
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tions, Italian romances on modern manners are by authors 
of secondary merit, and several of them utterly unread- 
able. It is not difficult to^ understand why, in a country 
in which private life is teeming with incidents full of 
romantic interest, men of genius have hitherto limited 
themselves to pictures of manners and passions referring 
to bygone generations. Independent of the feelings of 
sorrowful pride with which a fallen race must naturally 
dwell on the memorials of the past — ^independent of the 
great moral, national scope, every author proposes to him- 
self, of rousing the spirit of his fellow-bondsmen by his 
recital of their ancestral achievements — the same political 
reasons which have given a death-blow to Italian comedy 
must equally prevent the growth of what might be called 
the novel of life and society. 

No author can abstract modem life from its religious 
and political associations, and no book could be printed in 
Italy containing any allusion to religious or political topics. 
In a country constituted on a basis of mutual toleration 
and freedom of inquiry, as England, politics become either 
a trade or a luxury ; they are reduced to a mere shifting 

"AvYenture dei Gemini Fiatelli Azor e Savo, e del loio Erede 
Olodoveo, Figlio di Azor, del Dr. Q, Silvola di Milano.'' Milan. 1882. 
(Uodem times, the scene at Constantinople.) 

'* Ettore Santo, Autobiografia di nn Qalantuomo come gli altri, pub- 
blicata da GHuseppe TorellL" Milan. 1829. 1 vol 

" II Yecchio Soldato, o sia alcune Scene del Secolo XIX. del gii 
Capitano Italiano A. F." 2 vols. Milan. 1831. (Interesting military 
anecdotes of Napoleon's campaigns.) 

''Una Scena della Yita comune, Bacconto di Benedetto Bermani," 
Milan. 1886. 

** Michelina, Scena Milanese del 1886, narrata da Temistocie Solera." 
2to1s. MU. 1841. 

'' La Donna, Bacconti Storici di Angelo Usiglio.'* Bitissels. 1838. 

" Angiola Maria, Storia Domestica di Giulio Carcano.'' Milan : Man- 
soBi. 1839. 2 vols. 
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of power from hand to hand — to a mere display of sliallow 
partisanship or personal abase. Eirery citizen feels that 
he and his fellow-subjects ar» essentially free; that the 
vessel of the state must sail progressively, however awk- 
ward the man, however obnoxious the party, whom 
popular favour may happen to intrust with the helm. 
Every one may afford to go to sleep in his berth, or, if he 
must needs watch the manoeuvre or occasionally lay hold 
of a rope's end, he does it in perfect security, like a bust- 
ling passenger, glad enough of any occupation that will 
enable him to kill the time. 

But in Italy politics are a matter of life and death. 
Every thinking being feels assured that his country can 
only exist by independence, union, and liberty — that a 
prolongation of the present state of things is little better 
than a lingering agony. There is no division of opinions 
in Italy, or it is only a matter of calculation and expe- 
diency. There is not a man, from the patriot who dies 
on the scaffold to the judge who pronounces his sentence 
and the headsman who executes it, but would unhesitat- 
ingly join the national cause, could he only see the prac- 
ticability of a revolutionary attempt. Hence we invariably 
find the most trusty ministers of the wary despot secretly 
allied with the most daring conspirators ; hence we have 
witnessed two revolutions in 1820, and three in 1831, 
effected with an almost incredible unanimity, without one 
drop of blood. 

These feelings of civil and religious liberty being so 
decidedly uppermost in every mind and heart, whosoever 
attempts to portray modem life will find it impossible 
to get rid of those two prominent features. An author 
must either speak of Italy to the Italians, or say nothing. 
And what chances the novelist had, till late, of handling 
such subjects under the censorship of the police, the fate of 
Guerrazzi, Amah, Tommaseo, and a hundred others, ban- 
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isbed for their authorship of works which had even been 
printed with the approbation of goyernment, may satis- 
factorily demonstrate. 

It is indeed singular, but true, that some indulgence 
was shown to those who write on old historical topics; 
and that D'Azeglio's works, for instance, breathing the 
warmest patriotism, never procured for their author the 
crown of martyrdom. It seemed almost understood that 
the Italians were to be allowed the full benefit of the past; 
but let a novelist only drop a hint about Carbonarism, the 
Black Pin, the Adelphi, the Italic Legion, Young Italy, 
or any of those subterranean associations which were gra- 
dually undermining, and have eventually done so much 
by their unanimity and firmness towards overthrowing the 
despotism of Austria and her crowned lieutenants, and he 
soon saw whether the Piomhi e Pozzi of Venice, or the 
dungeons of Spielberg, had yet any vacant room for his 
accommodation. 

This circumstance accoimts for the almost universal 
preference given to historical subjects in Italian novels. 
We might, indeed, wonder why the forbidden subjects are 
not at least treated by the many exiles living and writing 
abroad. But, not to take into consideration the danger 
of exposing their friends at home, such works would have 
little chance of making their way into Italy, and less of 
securing the attention of foreign readers. 

The only novel on a recent subject which may be said 
to have won the suffrage of Italian readers, and of which 
we were enabled to obtain a copy, was " Angiola Maria," 
by Giulio Carcano, a very young Milanese, already known 
for some exquisite verses in the style of Manzoni. The 
heroine is a pure-minded, ingenuous girl, growing up 
unconscious of the charms of her loveliness in her father's 
home in the country, who, brought into contact with a 
fascinating stranger, an English nobleman, bestows upon 
him the treasure of her afiections, only to be rewarded 
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with base desertion, and to die of a broken heart. The 
novel, as may be expected, is somewhat tinged with that 
ill-concealed animosity which the absurd conduct of some 
vulgar travellers has roused against the English name in 
many a generous heart on the Continent. 

Three other works of fiction on analogous subjects were 
lately published : — the first at Naples, bearing the title of 
" Ginevra de* Palmieri ;" the two others at Paris, " II 
Siciliano in Parigi," and " Oasilda ;" — but none of these, 
which we have seen highly eulogised in foreign reviews, 
have yet reached our hands. 

Such is Romance in Italy. Less fertile, no doubt, less 
amusing, less multiform, than in England and France ; 
having almost nothing to correspond to the fashionable 
narratives by Blessington, Gore, and Hook — to the popular 
literature by Dickens, Hood, or Slick — or to the psychologie 
en action by D 'Israeli and Bulwer; but free from the 
flippancy, from the exaggerations and coifventionalities of 
the first school— from the hideous distortions, from the 
grotesque vulgarity of the second — ^from the obscurity and 
morbid transcendentalism of the last ; but eminently lofty 
and pure — aiming at a great and worthy, however arduous, 
object — steadily and efficiently proceeding towards its final 
accomplishment. 
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CHAPTER V. 



PBLLICO. 



Italian Drama — ^The Opera — Italian Music — Pellico — His Tragedic 
His Memoirs — His Beligions Ideas— Andryane — Spielberg — Francis I. 
of Austria — ^Foresti. 

I HAYE been, perhaps, rather too minute in my enumera- 
tion of modem Italian novels, out of regard for the popu- 
larity of that style of composition with every class of 
readers. Not that I thought the Italians ever likely to 
evince as much predilection for romantic narrative as is 
every where prevalent in England, in Sweden, amidst a 
population of more primitive and domestic habits. "II 
&ut des spectacles dans les grandes vUles." Rousseau has 
said it. The drama is the delight of the denizens of 
crowded cities. Novels are more properly the literature of 
a country-loving nation. Now, in Italy, no one who can 
help it resides in the country ; and the short and merry 
sesuson of villeggiatura, conveying for a few weeks all the 
luxuries of the city to some favourite spot on the Apen- 
nines, by the sea-side, or on the shores of the Lario, is not 
calculated to inspire the light-hearted people of the South 
with that taste for retirement and for those intellectual 
enjoyments which alone can embellish a country life. 
Readers of all classes, and men of refinement, in Italy, are 
to be found exclusively in town; and there it is but too 
natural that the prestige of scenic decoration, of music, and 
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general conversation, should incline a sensual and essen- 
tiallj sociable people to prefer the social enjoyment of the 
drama, or even the opera, to the cold perusal of a quiet 
novel at home. But there can be no midway in the decline 
and prostration of the intellectual powers of a nation. Even 
the drama and opera are in a deplorable condition in Italy. 
Even the miserable boast of musical excellence, the last 
subject of Italian pride, in the utter destitution of all other 
claims to supremacy, is disputed against that country by a 
Northern people with whom music was an acquisite faculty. 
Italian composers were charged, not always unjustly, with 
effeminacy, with immeaning vapidity. Eossini and Doni- 
zetti were, at the best, sensual melodists : Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, and Mendelsohn alone could find strains worthy of 
thinking beings. 

It was, perhaps, too true. Musical composition was the 
only marketable production in Italy. The Italian Maestro 
was allowed no leisure for thought. One partition followed 
another with the activity of James's novel-manufactory. It 
is not often that such productions are worth the trouble 
they cost. Opera-writing was mere jobbing in Italy, and 
it were vain to look for excellence under the circumstances. 

The Teutonic nations are absurdly unjust to Italian 
music, nevertheless. The opera is their daily food all over 
the globe. That hybrid production they are so loud in 
abusing, though an exotic with them, is rapidly superseding 
all national and rational entertainment. They know nothing 
of Italian music, save only under the disguise of the shakes 
and roulades of the school of Rubini. This extraordinary 
man, whose rare powers were turned to the utter corrup- 
tion of taste, has been but too long the representative of 
Italian music abroad. He was long upheld in London and 
Paris, when, we are sure, he would have been hissed off 
the meanest Italian stage. 

A plain Italian, may be, knows not the real meaning of 
German profundity and philosophy of music. No creation 
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of human genius, in our estimation, comes up to Bellini's 
" Norma." We do not mean merely with regard to the 
unspeakable tenderness of its melodies, but to the loftiness 
of its character as a whole. The cavatina and one or two 
airs are, indeed, too sadlj at the mercy of the singers, too 
utterly smothered under their triUos and bravuraSy ever to 
be distinctly heard on the stage; but if the introduction 
and the two finales can be matched by any, eyen of Mozart 
or Beethoven's conceptions, we are content to submit to 
Marsyas', or even Midas', chastisement. 

And, what is more, we are not alone in our appreciation of 
the respective merits of German and Italian composition ; 
for " Norma " continues the never-failing resource of every 
manager in distress ; whilst many are all the louder in 
their applause of Mendelsohn's truly inspired strains, as 
their ecstasies during the performance had more of the 
symptoms of a mesmeric trance. 

But be it so, and may the superiority of German music 
be satisfactorily established in Italy itself. Better the 
last of Bellini's notes should die in utter oblivion, than the 
Italians should be nothing but the warblers and fiddlers of 
Europe. Nothing is to be hoped from Italy, till she is 
cured of that last miserable conceit. Be it said vdth Von 
Haumer, that " Norma " is " the ne plus vUra of false 
musical taste ; a beggarly, tawdry, patchwork finery : " let 
us agree with Kotzebue, '' that the ladies' maids of Berlin 
are more beautiful than the Medicean Venus:" or exclaim, 
with another German, that the vault of the Pantheon is 
*' nothing better than a large oven." 

The Eoman and Teutonic races are waging a perpetual 
war against each other in every branch of literature and 
art, and they have carried their prejudice and animosity so 
far as utterly to destroy every idea of an absolute standard 
of taste. 

It is time that the weaker party should give up the con- 
test. The arts cannot, any more than poetry, abide with 
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an enthralled and degraded race. The conquered are 
wrong, even in matters of taste. Italian music, like paint- 
ing and sculpture, is something retrospective, posthumous. 
It lives on old associations, on a reputation grounded on 
the achievements of bygone generations. Down vdth 
Bellini*s music, perish Italian genius, if the country has 
not wit enough and art enough to shake the yoke off her 
neck. Time enough to talk of her glories when she has 
provided for her honour. 

After what has been said of the opera, it would be need- 
less to add, that the drama is, in Italy, at the lowest ebb. 
It was greatly to be regretted, that his more than devoted 
exertions in favour of religion estranged Manzoni from the 
lighter branches of literature, especially the drama, into 
which, notwithstanding his lack of really dramatic talents, 
he was likely, by repeated essays, to introduce a salutary 
revolution. 

Deprived of his important countenance, the Romantic 
reform that had commenced under his auspices remained 
incomplete ; and those of the modem dramatists, who are 
considered as belonging to his school, have been led from 
extravagance to extravagance, until the very name of 
Romanticism had fallen under the strokes of that most 
irresistible of weapons — ^ridicule. 

This, however, only arose from the error of confounding 
the theories of the Romantic with the French school of 
Victor Hugo. Romanticism is an abstract, conventional 
term, by which the Italians designate the appropriation of 
literature to the age and country from which it springs ; 
the consentaneousness with, and the influence upon the 
feelings, the wants, the creeds, the memorials, and the 
high destinies of man in the various stages of society, in 
which it finds him. Romanticism for us is Nature, that 
gave Homer to heroic Greece ; Tacitus to degraded Rome ; 
Dante to distracted Italy; Shakspeare to aspiring Eng- 
land. Romanticism we call the literature of the Romance 
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langaages, as long as this is an emanation from the Bo- 
mance yirtues, Christianity, chivalrj, patriotism. 

That school was, therefore, not responsible for the aber- 
rations of taste ; for the exaggeration of tragic enormities, 
which, principally imported from France and Germany, 
had darkened the pages of a few frantic productions, now 
enjoying in Italy an ephemeral popularity. This is a 
general disease of the age, the result of the turbid humours, 
tainting the spirit ; a depravation of feelings such as led 
the ancient Eomans to their bloody games of wild beasts 
and gladiators ; a deplorable mania* invading music and 
painting, ballets and operas, turning the stage into a 
slaughter-house, making heroes of ruffians aiid wantons, to 
blunt and drown sensibility, to give us ague, headach, and 
heart-sickness. 

Such was not the Romanticism of Manzoni. There were 
in his school ideas teeming with vigour and youth, with 
life and activity ; its principles were consonant with the 
newly awakened longings for political freedom, for moral 
and mental emancipation ; its supporters appealed to all 
that was noblest or dearest in modem patriotism ; they 
aspired to make of literature a matter of national pride—- 
an instrument of social progress— an emanation from life. 

The lessons of Romanticism could not be utterly lost, 
however unsuccessful its earliest specimens might have 
proved to be ; neither could classicism be revived, although 
the present age had nothing to substitute in its place. 
Hence that state of uncertainty and dissatis&ction that 
prevents the people of Italy from following a determined 
course, and laying the basis of a national school. For, on 
the one side, the Greco-Latin type of beauty, noble and 
venerable as it is in its relation to the past, is utterly insuf- 
ficient to the wants, and in opposition to the tendencies of 
the present ; nor can any sympathy be established between 
the Italians of the nineteenth century, and the heroes of 
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fabulous Greece — ^between the patriots of young Italy, and 
that 

'* Race d' Agamemnon que ne fimt jamais." 

But it is, on the other side, not quite evident why the 
dramatic rules, the grim legends of the German and Scan- 
dinavian nations, should better suit the sunny imaginations 
and the lively feelings of a southern people. To substi- 
tute the imitation of Schiller or Shakspeare for that of 
-^schylus or Euripides would be a strange way of pro- 
viding for the development of an independent national 
taste. The classical style of Greece and Bome is to be 
banished as something obsolete and alien. But is Italy to 
receive her models from Oltremonti? Are indeed the 
dramas, and the novel of Manzoni, more national produc- 
tions than those of Alfieri and Foscolo ? Is there among 
those romantic structures an edifice that can be considered 
as essentially belonging to a genuine Italian school ? The 
Italians were glad to receive from their neighbours the 
example of that truly Teutonic independence with which 
they had shaken off the fetters of classical pedantry ; but 
they did not mean that their idolatrous imitation of the 
classics should be superseded by an equally servile depen- 
dence on northern Romanticism. 

The feelings that prevail in Italy on literary subjects 
have an analogous influence on aU questions connected 
with religion and politics- 

The ItEdians are certainly unanimous in wishing for the 
cessation of that state of vassali^e in which they are held 
by Austrian preponderance. But the soundest part of the 
nation are fully aware that the assistance of French propa^ 
gandists, or any other foreign interference, would be rather 
a questionable means of attaining national emancipation. 
In the like manner the best cultivated classes are keenly 
alive to the degeneration of their church ; but they are not 
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quite ready to exchange Eoman Catholicism for Swiss or 
German protestantism : they are not so surely disposed, as 
some sanguine missionaries are willing to expect, to with- 
draw their allegiance from the Bishop of Rome, to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Literature, church and government, must be Italian. 
The present state of things is, therefore, merely to be con- 
sidered as an epoch of transition. The writers of the day 
endeavour to find a middle way between the barrenness of 
the ancient and the exuberance of the modem school^ 
between Alfieri and Manzoni. 

The subjects for all dramatic performances are invariably 
selected from modern history, from that inexhaustible mine 
of literary treasures — the middle ages — the age of chivalry 
— the crusades ; from the national glories of the Lombard 
league, from the sanguinary deeds of Guelphs and Ghibe- 
lines, from the domestic tragedies of their petty tyrants, 
from the gloomy atrocities of the Roman and Venetian 
Inquisition. The feelings exhibited on the stage are those 
to which the hesui; responds ; those of Christianity, chivalry, 
patriotism, and in so far they deem it expedient to obey the 
influence of romantic innovation. But their dramas are 
more or less rigidly shaped after the models of the ancients. 
The rules of Aristotle and Horace are still inviolable laws 
for them, and to these they are often, like Alfieri, com- 
pelled to sacrifice historical accuracy and vraisemblance ; 
they must compress or stretch their subject, after a Pro- 
crustean process ; they are forced to reject the most bril- 
liant or the most touching episodes, however essentially 
belonging to it, lest they should interfere with their imity 
and symmetry of plan. The style is also strictly classical. 
The Italian language has during the course of five centuries 
strangely deviated from the original simplicity of the age of 
Dante. Antiquated by the Latinists of the fifteenth century, 
diluted by the prating Cinquecentisti, distracted by the rav- 
ing Seicmtisti, adulterated by the Gallomaniacs of the last 
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century, cramped by the academy Delia Crusca, soiled by 
long flattery and servility, that noble language lies down, 
overcome and prostrated, an artificial construction of empty 
words; cumbrous, not rich; pedantic, not correct; with 
scarcely any of its original beauties, except its ever-fas- 
cinating melody. Poetry is in Italy a different language 
from prose. Nature suggested plain constructions, art 
adopted elaborate inversions. All that is simple and na- 
tural the poet rejects as vulgar. * The poet never calls 
things by their names. His style is opposed to common 
life ; as in the poems of Homer, all objects have a name 
among gods, a name among mortals. Hence an infinite 
number of ideas find no place in verse for want of ex- 
pression, and poetry sounds like Greek to the ears of the 
multitude. 

The Romantic school made vigorous efforts to strip Italian 
poetry of its tinselled frippery. Manzoni caused his Vene- 
tian senators to speak as they may be supposed — ^as they 
are known to have done. The modem voi, which had 
disappeared £rom the heroic style, ever since the days 
of Ariosto, to give way to the Roman republican tu, has 
been restored to the tragic dialogue by the author of 
** Carmagnola." With the same views he did not shrink 
from such forms as these : 



'' Sereniflsimo doge, senatori. 
Su dd chiede il consiglio il parer Tostro. 
Sia lode al ciel, combatteremo alfine.'* 

And similar expressions, which, simple, true, and natural 
as they are, would, however, have been proscribed by Al- 
fieri as too closely approaching conversational triviality. 
By thus renouncing that false pomp and magnificence, 
Manzoni gained vigour and purity in proportion as he 
adopted ease and simplicity. He enriched his style with 
the spontaneousness of popular phraseology ; he made bis 
personages speak from, and consequently resemble, life. 
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The partisans of the conciliatory schools have thought 
otherwise ; together with the frame of the classical drama, 
they deemed it expedient to revive the beaurideal of heroic 
dialogue. They brought the poetical language of Italy 
back to the grandiloquence of Alfieri. 

At the head of this cautious and transitory system are 
Pellico and Niccolini. 

Had not the author of *' Francesca da Eimini '* been 
struck by the political vengeance of Austria in the very 
prime of youth, had not his lofty spirit been so' miserably 
broken among the squalor and agony of his ten years' con- 
finement at Spielberg, the Italian stage might have found 
in him one of its greatest ornaments. That juvenile per- 
formance of Pellico was on its first appearance in 1818, 
and continues to this day, the most popular tragedy in Italy 
ever since the palmy days of Alfieri. Its success is proba- 
bly owing in great measure to the author s happy choice 
of his subject. In the universal interest evinced by every 
feeling being in favour of that erring and yet so lovely 
and unhappy Froucesca, we have a fresh illustration of the 
never-failing result to be expected from an appeal to the 
sympathies of the people. That sweet name alone had a 
thrilling effect on the Italian hearts, long since blunted to 
the sorrows of Clytemnestra and Antigone. The story of 
Francesca was associated with that most touching episode 
in Italian poetry, that short and fugitive efifiision of tender 
pathos into which the stem soul of Dante once, and once 
only, consented to melt. It re-awakened in their minds 
all the sweet allusions with which that melancholy story is 
80 mystically blended. 

Moreover " Francesca " was a tragedy of love. Unri- 
valled as he was in the exhibition of those passions that 
fell vdthin the range of his powerful soul, Alfieri had yet 
left many of the chords of the human heart untouched. 
The guilty and yet undefinable connection between Don 

VOL. II. I 
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Carlos and his step-mother, the virtuous but more than 
human devotion of Hssmon for Antigone, and what has 
been justly called the "hysterics " of Myrrha for her father, 
could hardly be called love. " The Italians," as Count 
Pecchio has it, "from the age of Petrarch down to the days 
of Ugo Foscolo, have had strange teachers of the tender 
passion." 

But two or three scenes of Pellico*s "Francesca" exhibit 
all that wild enthusiasm and transport, all that vague 
mixture of ardent and delicate feelings, which is indeed 
far from the " air-fed " Platonism of the worshipper of 
Laura, and from the " asthmatic " atrabilariousness of 
Jacopo Ortis. The feelings of Pfeolo and Francesca re- 
semble as nearly as possible what is called genuine love 
among mortals. 

We find also occasionally some of those flashes of pa- 
triotism which are now an indispensable ingredient in 
every literary work in Italy, and which cannot be easily 
comprehended by such among foreigners as are by political 
circumstances placed above the miseries of national degra- 
dation and vassalage. The following passage, for instance, 
never fails to be received with a thundering applause by 
an Italian audience, though it has in itself very little to 
recommend it to literary criticism. But it must be re- 
membered, that however inappropriate such a language 
may appear, if we consider the state of Italy in the age 
of Francesca da Rimini, or the character of the personage 
that is made to utter such fine sentiments, there are among 
those enthusiastic applauders, or at least there were in 1820, 
thousands of Napoleon's veterans, in whose heart eveiy word 
of that patriotic effusion found a willing echo ; — a set of de- 
luded and disappointed people, who might, perhaps, with a 
mixed feeling of pride and sorrow, remember the fields of 
Raab and Malojaroslavetz, where they were lavish of their 
blood for the cause of a foreign nation or of a foreign usurper. 
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by 'whom, after haying been ronsed to the most sanguine 
expectation, and engaged in the most desperate enterprises, 
they were to be helplessly abandoned to their fiate. 

This speech, which reminds us, in some manner, of 
Petrarch's tender apostrophe : 

*' Non e qnerto 11 torren eh* io toecai pria/' &e. 

is translated from Scene V. Act I., of Francesca da Rimini. 

Paolo.* 

Wearied of glory's yisiens, I return ; 

Hy blood has flowed, Byzantium, for thee, — 

For thee 1 've warred where hate was not my guide. 

The clement emperor with honours vast 

Has graced me ; but the general applause 

Depresses more than it excites my soul. 

My sword seems stained in an ignoble strife 

For stranger lands ; — and have I not my own, 

To whom her citizens are vowed in blood 1 

For thee, for thee, land of a high-souled race, 

My Italy, I will contend. Outrage * 

On thee no foeman shall inflict unscathed. 

Fairest of lands, on which the sunbeams rest. — 

Mother of arts, thy dust is heroes* dust. 

Thou hast aroused my sires to high emprize ; 

Yalour and wit within thy breast repose. 

And all that 's dearest to my panting soul 

Within thee dwelleth, in my much-loved home.** 

It is especially to passages of this description that the 
earliest of Pellico's tragedies owes its popularity among 
the actors and audience of an Italian theatre, for otherwise 
it is in itself a juvenile production. The action, which, on 
account of the delicacy of the ruling passion on which the 
catastrophe mainly depends, was in itself a matter of con- 
siderable difl&culty, could hardly be expected to be advan- 
tageously developed in the course of twenty-four hours, the 

* For the translation of these lines I am indebted to the late Editor 
of the Foreign Quarterly Review. 

I 2 
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legal space of time allotted to a tragic writer by the strict 
rules of classicism. The artifice to which Francesca has 
recourse, in order to conceal her unlawful affection towards 
her brother-in-law, by feigning a contrary feeling, by shun- 
ning his presence with horror, affecting an unconquerable 
hatred against him^ on account of the involuntary occision 
of her youthful brother, is, according to our manner of 
thinking, irreparably injurious to her character, and too far 
below the ideal beauty of that single-minded Francesca of 
Dante, to whom, under the extenuating circumstances of 
previous attachment and compulsory marriage, we might 
have been not entirely unwilling to forgive her trespasses. 
By this trait of more than feminine simulation, Pellico has 
destroyed the effect which that 

" light Ye3 of melancholy, 
Making her- &ce look like- a thing of heaven,"* 

and that 

" intense, unutterable sorrow, 
Which, by the will of Gh)d, weighed down her heart," f 

had worked upon our souls. 

This, and the exaggerations and rhodomontades in her 
lover's love speeches, and Lanciotto's truly marital blind- 

* We can scarcely deny ourselyes the pleasure of quoting these two 
lines, that sound so sweetly in the original. 

"Francesca 
Soavemente commoyeva a un tempo 
Golla bellezza i cuori e con quel tenue 
Yel di malinconia che piii celeste 
Fea il suo sembiante." 

f " Iddio m' ha posto un incredibil peso 
P' angoscia sovra il core, e a sopportarlo 
Bassegnata son io." 
And the other " Bella, 

Come un angel che Dio crea nel piii puro 
Suo strasporto d' amor !" 
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ness and Guidons (Francescas father) indifferently por- 
trayed character, are among the principal faults which 
strike the reader at the first glance. But there is enough 
of Pellico's tender, ingenuous and passionate soul diffused 
throughout tbe work to •compensate for all its defects, and 
" Francesca da Eimini " will remain for a long time in pos- 
session of the popularity it originally met with on the 
stage. 

" Eufemio di Messina" was also given to the public pre- 
vious to the author's arrest at Milan, and was equally con- 
sidered as the performajice of a promising youth. The 
subject is as hapi^ly chosen though not equally familiar 
with that of " Francesca." But it required, perhaps, a 
greater power of imagination than fell to the share of poor 
Pellico to fill up the blanks that exist in the obscure 
records of the semi-barbarous epoch to which it belongs. 
The irruption of the Saracens of Africa into Sicily towards 
the year 830, under the guidance of a young renegade, 
whose wounded pride and blighted affections prompted him 
to plunge his country into endless calamities, is one of 
those many events of the Middle Ages so registered in the 
volume of history as to exclude every doubt on their au- 
thenticity, without however furnishing us with sufficient 
details to satisfy the curiosity that such extraordinary 
vicissitudes are well calculated to awaken. Similar subjects 
cannot be made the theme for poetry or the drama without 
building on those barren materials such a romance as may 
easily convey to our minds a plausible representation of 
the age and personages in whose fortunes we are expected 
to take an interest These are precisely the themes on 
which such fancies as Shakspeare's or Walter Scott's are 
wont to perform their greatest wonders. Their imaginar 
tion loves to expatiate in tha* empty field, and to conjure 
lip a thousand phantoms of light, which soon gain so 
powerful an ascendancy on our imagination, and so perplex 
our judgment, as to render it difficult for us to distinguish 
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their chimerical personifications from the best defined cha- 
racters with which real history has acquainted us. 

The ** Eufemio " of Pellico is powerfully depicted. He 
is indeed the rash, raving youth, who may be conceived to 
have turned an apostate and a traitor, under the influence 
of disorderly passions. His magic ascendancy over his 
Mussulman followers, the warm devotion of his brother^in- 
arms, Almanzor, give the character of the principal hero 
a dazzling lustre which captivates our admiration, notwith- 
standing the enormity of his crimes. He appears before 
us as one of those fated beings who must surpass all other 
mortals in guilt if they are prevented from excelling in 
deeds of virtue. 

But Pellico's " Eufemio " is a single-sided picture. He 
comes upon the stage like one possessed by a relentless 
rage ; all his tenderest, his most sacred emotions, his love, 
his patriotism find no utterance from his lips but in a voice 
of thunder and storm. His whole soul is preyed upon by 
a raving frenzy ; he is driven from madness into madness, 
as a man urged on by the wrath of Heaven to his destruc- 
tion. That fury never, for a moment, abates. It seems 
to have a contagious effect on every other actor on the 
stage, as well as on the poet himself. But wo to him if 
it does not equally operate upon his audience — ^if, by inju- 
diciously submitting them from the v^y beginning to such 
an unremitting and exhausting excitement, he either 
wearies their minds with over exertion, or fatigues them 
with a distracting monotony ! 

The tragedies of Pellico that were either written, or 
rather meditated in the solitude of his dungeMi (for he 
very seldom was indulged in the luxuries of pen and ink), 
and which were published after his release, are visibly 
affected by the prostration and languor of a broken spirit. 

The subject of three of them is taken from the earliest 
period of the Italian republics, the successful struggle of 
the towns of the Lombard league against the emperors of 
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Germany, and their subsequent discords of Guelphs and 
Ghibelines. The Italians have lately turned their atten- 
tion to that, for them, most important epoch, and the na- 
tional songs of their bards, especially those of Berchet, 
have awakened a new enthusiasm on an <^d and long since 
forgotten theme. But it is a question whether the convul- 
sions of that glorious era can be advantageously brought 
upon the stage. The victory, which for a few centuries 
secured to the north of Italy the possession of an almost 
absolute independence, was the result of the unanimous 
efforts of a sober, frugal, and hardy population, rather than 
of the heroic achievements of individuals. The names of 
those earliest champions of freedom or of their popular 
leaders have hardly been transmitted to posterity ; there is 
scarcely among so many a single character rising above the 
level of the obscure multitude. The people, jealous of 
their equality, seem to have abolished even aristocracy of 
£Eime. There was in that epoch no hero, but a nation of 
heroes. Now, nothing is more difficult in dramatic poetry 
than the personi^cation of a whole people. Poetry seems 
to cling fondly to individualism. The chorus, eminently a 
republican contrivance, was never even in Athens and 
Home, with the exception of a few of uSschylus's primitive 
performances, intended to be the Protagonist. But in 
modem ages it has been altogether suppressed as an awk- 
ward encumbrance, at the best only fit to sing the inter- 
ludes. Jack Cade or Masaniello, or any other most 
abject demagogue, can be raised to the dignity of a hero, 
but the stage can be no throne for the sovereign people. 
Hence Pellico found himself obliged to throw the people 
into the background, and to bring forward ideal heroes 
whose interests are supposed to be implicated in the great 
national contest, which thus becomes only an episode, in 
the same manner as the novelist, in order to fix the atten- 
tion of his Scotch readers on a French subject, introduces 
his own Quentin Durward at the court of Louis XI. 
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Thus " Gismonda da Mendrisio," the first and perhaps 
the hest of those tragedies, is a very able exhibition of a 
lofty female character struggling between the regrets of 
disregarded love and the powerless rage of vengeful 
jealousy. The destruction of Milan by Frederic Barba- 
rossa, to which constant allusion is made, only appears as 
a remote and not very essential incident. 

" Leoniero da Dertona," a sort of Christian Brutus, sa- 
crificing his own son to secure the interest of the national 
cause, bears the date of the battle of Legnano ; and, as in 
" Gismonda," the lieutenants or messengers of Frederic 
are brought in to remind us of that noble despot whom 
Pellico would have done better, if he had dared, to in- 
troduce personally to our acquaintance. In the " Iginia 
d' Asti " we perceive some attempts at giving the people 
voice and action. The madness of popular factions en- 
gross nearly the whole of the drama, and the gentle con- 
trast of private affections seems to have been resorted to 
only for the sake of a happy diversion. 

We never heard that any of these tragedies were brought 
before the notice of an Italian audience, every subject con- 
nected with national history being diligently proscribed by 
the provident cares of the Austro-Italian police. But we 
are convinced that the common classes in Italy are too 
ignorant of the annals of their country to be able to under- 
stand allusions so imperfectly and obscurely conveyed to 
their minds ; and as the chief interest of those dramas was 
intended to lie on their historical importance, and their 
plans are otherwise ill-digested, and the style languid and 
neglected, they are not likely, even under more favourable 
political circumstances, to be ranked by the side of that 
favourite " Francesca." 

We have also two tragedies by the same author on 
scriptural subjects : " Ester d' Engaddi " and " Erodiade." 
This last, which an Italian might be tempted to call " La 
SauHessa,'' is, in fact, nothing better than a reproduction 
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' of the ** Saul ** of Alfieri, under a female attire — ^a lofty and 
originally noble and righteous soul brought to evil by the 
violence of passion, and distracted by sleepless remorse, 
by a vague and poweriess longing for regeneration and 
atonement. It is perhaps more than any other remark- 
able for that exaggeration and transport which pervades 
every page of PelUco's poetical works, strangely contrast- 
ing with the meek and resigned temper of the author's 
mind, such as it exhibits itself in his '*Prigioni," and 
which may appear incompatible with the state of weari- 
ness and debility resulting from that long hour of torture, 
unless it is to be considered as the effect of that feverish 
dreaminess by which a morbid imagination redacts upon an 
exhausted frame, and is almost imoonsciously ndsed into a 
sphere of preternatural imagery over which reason has no 
control. 

" Tommaso Moro " (Thomas More) is the last of Pellico's 
tragedies that has readbied our hands, though we have heard 
*'I1 Colombo" mentioned as a novel performance lately 
received with great applause on the stage at Turin. On 
attempting an English subject of such vital importance, 
Pellico, as may well be expected, had no greater object in 
view than to bring forward new arguments in favour of the 
cause of Catholicism, which he has so warmly espoused. 
The martyrdom, as he calls it, of the Chancellor of 
Henry VIII., might undoubtedly suggest a few happy 
thoughts to a supporter of the supremacy and infallibility 
x)f the Church of Rome. But the classical style and heroic 
language in which the tragedy is written, would, to say the 
least, sound strangely to English ears; and it would be 
difficult to recognise the " bluff Henry " and his ill-fated 
minister in the staid, pompous personages which the poet 
has entitled to bear their names. *' Tommaso Moro " is, 
to our judgment, the weakest of Pellico s theatrical per- 
formances. 

I 3 
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But the name of Pellico is to remain attached to another 
work, that of which he himself is the hero. 

The Biographie Universdle professes to give the public 
and private life of all persons who have distinguished 
themselves ** by their writings or their deeds, their ta- 
lents, their virtues or their vices." It does not allude to 
those who have become conspicuous for their misfortunes. 
Adversity, however, may have its own claims to immor- 
tality. Nine-tenths of Pellico 's fame — out of Italy, at 
least — are owing to his sufferings. He says, himself, 
that he is indebted for the revival of his religious feelings 
to his first night of captivity. His arrest was al^o parti- 
cularly propitious to the spread of his name. He entered 
his dungeon with merely the reputation of a promising 
youth. He came out of it, bearing the palm of mar- 
tyrdom, with a fame as fair as the cause to which he 
had fallen a victim. 

*'Le mie Prigioni," nevertheless, has obtained more 
popularity in England, in Germany, and in America, than 
it ever could meet with in Italy. 

In happier countries, where the social order is perma- 
nently established, — among nations blessed with the influ- 
ence of self-imposed institutions, secure from foreign aggres- 
sion, free from the brand of foreign vassalage, what the 
general welfare most requires of the citizen is a sedate, 
well-disciplined temper. Every reluctant, ambitious spirit 
would prove but fatal to public tranquillity. But in Italy, 
at least in the Italy of 1820, in the midst of stifled pas- 
sions and crushed ideas, — in a land of impotent struggles 
against violence, how would acquiescence in existing cir- 
cumstances be interpreted but as cowardly stupidity? 
What would be the result of such a temper but to provoke 
more outrage, and secure impunity to the oppressor ? 

The " Prisons '* of Pellico is not the work of a bigot, — 
not of a man who has forsaken his cause, or wishes for a 
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reconciliation with his unrelenting foe. It is the long, 
painful effort of a man who has traced his sufferings to his 
Maker, blessed him for the trial he was pleased to inflict, 
adored his will in his instruments. Sublime virtues ! But 
the long solitude of his sorrows had made him alone : he 
had withdrawn himself from the cause he had served ; he 
had stifled all the natural indignation of a patriot. He had 
pardoned not only his own wrongs, but those of his country. 
Spielberg was for him a cloister, with oHivion at its thresh- 
old. Italy wanted from him no political rashness, no 
vehemence ; but there is a measure in all things. If all 
his countrymen should embrace his maxims, it would be 
over for ever with Italy. 

We may drop a tear of sympathy on the narrative of 
evils that would have overcome the most heroic constancy ; 
we may admire the self-possession of a victim who spares 
his executioner the expression of vain resentment and in- 
vective. But Italy must derive a different moral from the 
doctrines of Christ Forgiveness of past injuries does not 
imply tame submission to present infliction. 

The " Prigioni" is merely an ascetic book; it is the 
result of the long and painful struggle of a self-searching 
man. The author is affected with a kind of spiiitual hypo- 
choTidriasia, perpetually feeling the pulse of his conscience. 
Eeligion is with him the business of life. The activity of 
his mind consists of incessant efforts to tune itself for 
action. 

He appears in his own book only as the frail vessel in 
the hand of Providence ; his fortimes are exhibited merely 
as an episode of that great drama of which the universe is 
the stage. He is not the hero of his narrative, neither is 
any one of his fellow-sufferers. 

The real hero is that Fate which, together with Man- 
zoni and his co-religionists, he bows to as the inscrutable 
ruler of this nether world : and all his pride is to «how 
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how passively, how unconditionally, he had brought himself 
to submit to its decrees. 

Pellico is even now living at Turin, pensioned by a 
charitable Piedmontese lady, walking arm-in-arm with a 
Jesuit, praying, praying ! 

The din of political convulsion, however pacific in its 
nature, reaches him no more ; he has discarded politics as 
'* a faithless mistress," and the patriotic agitators of the 
New Generation look upon him with more pity than inter- 
est. No man, it appears, can be a saint any more than a 
prophet in his own country. 

Pellico dies forgotten ; and he may thank his stars for 
that commiseration, that teaches forbearance. No man is 
accountable for the mistakes of nature. Nothing is less 
pleasing, doubtless, than a feminine man or a masculine 
woman. Yet such blunders are matters of daily occurrence. 
A woman's soul is too often sent to animate a man's frame. 
Hence a Pellico. 

One of his fellow-prisoners, his warmest admirer, An- 
dryane, admirably painted him. " Only among women, 
and the best of them," says he, " have I met with that 
tender piety, candour, unalterable kindness, and unlindted 
devotion which are his characteristics." 

Which of these characteristic virtues could bear the 
prisoner up against the horrors of Spielberg? Religion 
alone had power to keep soul and body together ; but it 
commanded the total abnegation of all other feeling. 

Unwilling as he is to enter into any particulars respect- 
ing his trial in his Memoirs, Pellico does not, however, 
hesitate to disclaim all participation in the secret transactions 
of the Carbonari, or of any other political sect in exist- 
ence. With all the editors of the Condliatore, Pellico aimed 
at a peaceful and legal regeneration of the character of his 
countrymen, through the instrument of a living and sym- 
pathetic literature. He was one of the precursors of the 
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Moral Force party now in activity. His sentence of death, 
and subsequent condemnation to fifteen years' hard im- 
prisonment, were only the result of the disappointment and 
baffled rage of inconceivably iniquitous judges, who sat 
with the determination of inventing, if they could not 
otherwise find out, guilt, and who, at the end of their fruit- 
less researches, turned the edge of their sword upon the 
innocent, rather than acknowledge their impotence and the 
unsuccessfulness of their endeavours *. 

To all that tenebrous work of judicial iniquity, Pellico 
himself obstinately suppressed all allusion. He wrote 
under the frowns of a Piedmontese Censor, and he thought 
it considerate to spare his Reverence the work of mutila- 
tion. He published a book priests and Jesuits had reason 
to be proud of. 

It might be wondered, wherefore, if he must needs take 
up so dangerous a subject, he did not, like his friend 
Maroncelli, and so many other fellow-captives, seek a re- 
fuge beyond reach of Piedmontese and Austrian enmity, 
and put forth his work where he had only his conscience 
to compound with. But Pellico had no heart for self- 
banishment. He could accept every thing from God's, or 
what was to him the same, from a tyrant's hand. But to 
relinquish homey his father, and mother, his two brothers 
and his two sisters — another family he loved as miLch as his 
own — (these dear objects of his affection invariably come 
together like Ariosto's Paladins, 

Avino, Avolio, Ottone e Berling&ieri, 
Che run senza dell' altro mai non veggo.") 

* Silvio Pellico, born at Saluzzo, a.d. 1789 ; at Lyons ^vnth his sister^ 
1808 ; recalled to Italy by the publication of Poscolo's poem " I Sepolcri ;** 
settled at Milan, as a tutor to Count Porro's children. " Laodicea'* and 
"Francesca da Rimini," 1818 ; arrested at Milan, October 18, 1820 ; con- 
demned to death at Venice, and, by commutation, to fifteen years' im- 
prisonment, 1822; liberated, 1830, Aug. 1. "Le mie Prigioni," pub- 
Hshed, Paris, 1833. " Dei Doyeri Degli Uomini," 1836. 
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and that merely to glorify tnith — ^was not in the power of 
Pellico's nature. 

Pellico loved like a woman — ^naj, like an Italian woman. 
His tenderness for his family was merely that second-hand 
selfishness which makes domestic ties in Italy paramount to 
the most sacred duties. Cowardice screens itself hehind 
the mask of a pious regard for others, where it would not 
dare to plead its own safety or interest as a. reason for 
deserting its post. An Italian mother charges an English 
woman with unnatural cold-heartedness, when the latter 
launches her only son, a mere stripling, amongst the hor- 
rors and perils of a seafaring life. In her blind, animal 
adhesiveness she hugs her own infant to her bosom ; she 
robs him of his brightest prospects, of his vezy birthright 
as a man, sooner than put up with one minute *s uneasiness 
on his account. 

The heart, I repeat it, has too ample a share in Italian 
life. The long estrangement of that enslaved people from 
the great interests of public welfare, has concentrated all 
their sensitiveness upon domestic relations. To tear the 
youth of that country from " their mother's apron-strings," 
will be no mean part of that work of regeneration to which 
the well-wishers of Italy are now aspiring. 

Pellico had no country beyond his mother's home. The 
evils of Italy never elicited one sigh from his bosom. 
He is only anxious to ascertain how many hairs of his 
father's head have been turned white by the fatal intelli- 
gence of his arrest — ^how many of his sisters have sought, 
in a nunnery, relief from sorrow at his loss — how many of 
his brothers turned Jesuits from the same cause. 

What is not taken up by the enumeration of these do- 
mestic afflictions, is made up of daily bulletins of the state 
of the prisoner's spiritual health. Pellico 's " Prisons " could 
equally be entitled his " Confessions;" — confession of his 
own no less than his neighbour's sins. For his epistolary 
intercourse with Giuliano is undoubtedly set down as an in- 
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Stance of his own progress in the way of good, by a happy 
contrast mth the irreclaimable perversity of his fellow- 
sufferer. Notwithstanding our good opinion of Pellico*s 
veracity, this Giuliano is, we take it, an ideal personage. 
Its office is somewhat analogous to the Goffo or fool, intro- 
duced among the entertainments of a Sunday school in 
Italy, with a view to set off, by his quaint observations 
and impertinent questions, the superior wisdom and sound 
doctrine of the regular teacher. 

Pellico was sent to Saint Margaret's a mere deist ; he 
came out a stanch *' Boman Catholic and Apostolic 
Christian." No restriction or compromise on his part. 
The church of his country has nothing in its d(%ma or 
practice to offend him. 

I have, on such delicate subjects, endeavoured to keep 
within the limits of moderation, and spoken with respect 
of the tenets of a religion in which I was bom and brought 
up, and for which, notwithstanding its corruption, German 
or English innovators have certainly not yet found a 
worthy substitute. I consider myself, at heart, as sincere 
a Catholic as Silvio Pellico himself. Nay more : I believe 
Italy cannot admit of, not understand, auy but a Catholic 
form of religion — that which will equally suit all classes, 
all parties, and reconcile all opinions. 

But it seems to me, nevertheless, that every friend of 
true religion in Italy ought to be aware that, however the 
traditions of their annals, loug custom, aud native adhe- 
siveness may bind the Italians to what has long been the 
exclusive creed of their fathers, although they look at the 
cross not only as a sign of universal redemption, but as a 
standard of national reunion and regeneration, still the 
progressive attacks of Protestantism, and the sudden 
ravages of philosophy, have undermined the Catholic edi- 
fice where it had laid its deepest foundation; and the 
generous souls who show the greatest anxiety for its pre- 
servation inwardly feel, and openly admit, the necessity of 
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a reformation of its revolting abuses: only reformation, 
the most sanguine Italians flatter themselves, must be 
unanimous and simultaneous ; it must be the work of 
mutual concession and compromise ; the result of general 
progress and enlightenment ; of a well-grounded conviction 
of die utter unprofitableness of mere dogmatic discussion. 
Emancipation of opinion must take place without schism 
or hostility. 

The religious question is, however, hushed up at the 
present moment in Italy, both because the people are 
there struggling to establish freedom of inquiry on a sure 
basis, and because, contrary to all expectation, the first 
encouiiigement to innovation has, prodigiously, been given 
by the Head of the Catholic Church — by a man who, 
neither from the nature of his office, nor, perhaps, from 
the disposition of his mind and heart, can be supposed to 
entertain any partiality for religious debate. 

But whenever the day for the discussion of such mo- 
mentous topics arrive, it will be found that, with the ex- 
ception of the catholic name, which will most assuredly be 
adhered to through patriotic pride and delicacy, and of a 
few harmless mysteries, and august rites, which will be, for 
an indefinite period, respected, partly through veneration, 
partly through policy, the general tenets of the creed of 
the Italians must be made consistent with the free use of 
unfettered reason. 

The noblest pledge that the Italians gave of their being 
ripe for more generous institutions, was the general mode- 
ration — the tolei*ant, conciliating spirit that reigned among 
them ; though I am grieved to say, that it was partly ow- 
ing to the state of religious apathy into which they had 
fallen. 

Whilst flagrant scandals, continual abuses, and tyranni- 
cal discipline, were conspiring with a progressive culture 
and a restless inquisitivcDess to dishearten the most imper- 
turbable zeal ; whilst, in the general relaxing of the bonds 
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of prescription, every man was obliged to come to partial 
exceptions and restrictions — to choose his own way, and 
form, as it were, a distinct sect by himself, he must easily 
know how to value the advantages of freedom of thought, 
and feel disposed to look upon the opinions of others with 
that same indulgence and impartiality which he would fain 
have claimed for himself. 

It is worthy of remark that, in a country where the 
number of freethinkers was so considerably extended, an 
open apostle of infidelity, such as Pellico painted in the 
character of his Giuliano, was rarely to be found. Infi. 
delity was rather a fashion than a conviction. Catholicism 
was spumed by the learned and refined as something 
idiotic and vulgar. But before the people the sceptic 
repressed his sneers, and left to the illiterate his illusions 
and superstitions ; envying, perhaps, in the secrecy of his 
heart, the peace and self-satisfection which even those 
absurd rites seem to bestow on the believer, and which he 
could not find in all the subtleties of his logic. On the 
other hand, the good Catholic shook his head with com- 
passion and charity — endeavoured to disbelieve his own 
eyes at the sight of so many of the noblest minds straying 
from the right path, and muttered between his teeth, 
** That the wisdom of man is but folly in the sight of 
God." 

Under such circumstances, and with such honest con- 
victions, the transcendent devotion of Pellico for his 
country's church, as at present established, appeared to me 
almost fabulous. He is not satisfied with asserting that it 
is altogether impossible to be "a good Christian and a 
sound logician without being a Catholic," but he is willing 
to uphold one by one all those doctrines which may be 
considered as most directly affecting the morals of the 
people ; such as the belief in a temporal and eternal retri- 
bution in a future life, and the right granted to the mini- 
sters of the altar of remitting tlie sins of men, and mono- 
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polising the clemency of God on this and the other side of 
the grave : nothing startles, nothing puzzles him in the 
whole theory of purgatory, auricular confession, and indul- 
gences. 

Much of his time at Spielberg was taken up by his sweet 
' intercourse with his confessors, though some of the reve- 
rend fathers were coarse and ignorant ; others, arrant spies 
and traitors, were wolves in sheep's clothing. Many of 
his companions were equally smitten with this zeal for 
unburthening their conscience ; and the good abate, Paulo- 
wich, was by a grateful emperor rewarded with an episcopal 
mitre for the eagerness with which he rid his penitents of 
the " perilous stuff," that lay heavy at their heart. 

There is something to me inconceivable in the dread 
even the heroic Oroboni evinced of meeting his last hour 
without a spiritual adviser by his side : the mistrust of 
God's infinite goodness that makes a mortal apprehensive 
of appearing face to face before his Maker, without a 
priestly second to back him. 

Neither would I combat confession altogether. With 
many of the Catholic practices, it came up in an age of 
darkness and violence, when the priest was looked up to 
for superior understanding no less than for greater purity 
of life. Consultation with him could be but salutary to 
the half-brutified layman, who sinned too often uncon- 
sciously; and there was, perhaps, no other means of 
bringing this latter to the confessional than the hopes and 
fears depending on the mystic formula of absolution. 
Men were deceived for their own good. The admonition 
and upbraiding of the holy man were listened to with an 
awe commensurate with the reliance on his sacred power. 
So long as the penitent had faith in the priest's mission, 
it was God's voice that thundered in his ears, through the 
confessional-grating. 

It must be granted, likewise, that the church has 
always made great efforts to prevent or reform abuses in 
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an institutioii to 'whicb she attached a particular import- 
ance. Of the great mass of common priests only a few 
of the worthiest are entitled to the exercise of that minis- 
try. Every penitent has the free choice of the director 
of his conscience. In son^ churches things are so pro- 
vided as to prevent the penitent from being seen or recog- 
nised by the priest. Spiritual and temporal penalties are 
inflicted against any violation of the secrets of the con- 
fessional; but, exactly because all such measures fail in 
securing that religious practice against corruption and 
misuse, we have reason to infer that there must be in its 
principles a radical vice, which can only be cured by the 
abolition of the whole system. And yet confession has 
been to a certain degree misrepresented in some Protest- 
ant countries. It is generally supposed, for instance, that 
absolution tends to stifle remorse by opening too easy a 
way to a reconciliation with God. But «very child before 
admission to the sacrament is taught, and every priest 
before uttering the form of absolution inculcates, that 
Heaven will never sanction his words, without a profound 
contrition for his trespasses on the part of the trans- 
gressor, a firm purpose never to relapse into them, and a 
prompt reparation of all such wrongs and scandals as by 
any human effort can yet be repaired. An able confessor 
does more: he dwells on the enormity of the confessed 
sin, on its consequences, on the dangers of habitual re- 
lapse, on the restlessness of a soul dissatisfied with itself, 
on the joys of conscious purity, on the hardness of heart 
naturally resulting from perseverance in evil, on the limits 
of the clemency of God, on the precariousness of life, &o. 
He awakens remorse where ignorance, habit, or self- 
indulgence had laid it asleep, and the confessional becomes 
not less a tribunal of penitence, as they term it, than a 
school of morals. 

But, if we have dwelt so long on such details, it was 
not because we meant to write an apology for auricular 
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confession. In spite of all Sunday-school instructions and 
confessional admonitions, the ignorant classes do not suffi- 
cientlj understand the meaning of contrition, purpose, and 
reparation. They feel only that a hurden is pressing 
•heayily on their heart, and that they can he easily relieved 
hy running to a confessor, and laying it at his feet. In 
proportion as we ascend to the more enlightened classes,- 
we find objections to confession of a difiPerent nature. 
We find a persuasion that the intuitive sense of good and 
evil, naturally printed in the human heart, and the pre- 
cepts of the holy Scriptures, are a sufficient guide to 
enable every man to be the best director of his own con- 
science ; we find a disdain at the idea of the necessity of 
the interference of a mortal mediator between the Creator 
and his creature ; we find reason and passion combined 
against a practice that degrades man in the eyes of 
his fellow-being, and exposes the inmost folds of his heart 
to the gaze of another. These and other arguments 
have brought or are bringing the reign of the confessional 
to an end. The best Catholics have remitted their former 
frequency at the tribunal of penitence ; others, in great 
numbers, have omitted it altogether. The women them- 
selves, who, more modest and delicate, make it a point of 
feminine submissiveness to adhere to their pious practices, 
have been obliged to yield to the infiuence of example ; 
and those impertinent intruders, formerly known under 
the name of directors of conscience, have been in mcmy 
instances dismissed. 

The fondness of the captives of Spielberg for the per- 
formance of this religious duty, this necessity of settling 
their scores with Heaven, through the agency of an imbe- 
cile or else of a rogue, is, therefore, utterly inexplicable, 
unless it be ascribed to a fond desire on their part of 
attaining the glory of " confessors," as they were already 
fully entitled to the appellation of " martyrs." 

For the rest, all that could only be guessed at in the 
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timid and drivelling " confessions ** of Pellico was fully 
borne out and made evident by the more circumstantial 
and unsparing narrative of that long tragedy of Spielberg, 
given by Alexander Andryane *. The work of the latter, 
so much less known, is, however, a most necessary com- 
plement to the former performance. M. Andryane has 
left nothing untold — ^he has weighed every sigh — measured 
every inch of suffering. We had, till the publication of 
bis Memoirs, only been allowed to roam around that 
gloomy stronghold of Moravia, or had heard, at most, the 
voice of poor Pellico rising faintly from his cell, as he 
sought peace and consolation in solitary prayer. But the 
prison- doors were now thrown open, the graves of Eessi, 
Villa, Moretti, and Oroboni, the madness of Pallavicini, 
the mutilated frame of Maroncelli, and the walking skele- 
tons issuing from that living tomb — all were now brought 
with painful distinction before our view — the wrecks of a 
long imprisonment, which had blunted their feelings even 
to the sensation of pain, and plunged them into a stupor 
from which the very tidings of their deliverance could 
hardly arouse them. 

We confess we did not desire so minute a recital of 
harrowing details, knowing how difficult it mast be for the 
sufferer to avoid indulging in lamentations or invectives 
liable to the charge of .exaggeration or petty vindictive- 
ness. We agree with Confalonieri, in doubting the ex- 
pediency of such a work, and honour his motives for 
maintaining a dignified silence on the subject of his 
wrongs. 

The tragedy of Spielberg, with all its atrocities, is now 
exhibited before us ; and, together with the speechless 
horror to which it gives rise, there springs up in our 
mind a feeling of wonder at the thought, that all this 



* M^moires d' iin Frisonnier d' ^tat au Spielberg, par A. Andryane, 
compagnon de 1' iUostre Gomte Oon&lonieri. 4 yoIb. Paris, 1837. 
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anspeakable inflictioii of torture was the work of a man, 
not constitationallj cruel, but merely acting under the 
impulse of imbecility and cowardice. 

Francis I. of Austria had been thrice on the brink of 
ruin. Thrice had he fled before his enemy and purchased 
peace on the most ignominious terms. Eestored to his 
throne by a miraculous intervention of Providence, in 
1814, he had made up his mind to close his career in 
peace, convinced that he had notliing more to fear from 
political subversions. The Italian Carbonari came to 
arouse him from this pleasing delusion. At the first an- 
nouncement of the movements of Turin and Naples, all 
the terror of the Convention, the Directory, the Hundred 
Days, rushed to his startled fancy. Fear over-ruled his 
puny intellect. His dread of secret societies knew no 
bounds ; his thoughts could And no rest, even within the 
walls of Schonbrunn, until the great arcana of the Carbo- 
nari were fully laid open: he over-rated the extent, the 
power, the depth of the conspiracy ; he gave the country- 
men of Macchiavello more credit for plots and intrigues 
than they eventually proved to deserve, and was irritated 
by the unconquerable passive resistance which his prisoners 
equally offered to his kindness and rigour. 

Such a mind, haunted by phantoms, and naturally mean, 
is a ready prey to the arts of designing and evil-minded 
men, who find means to turn these weaknesses to their 
own advantage, and raise their fortunes upon the field of 
intrigue and crime. 

Francis gave himself up to the guidance of such men, 
especially the execrable Salvotti, and the cowled friend 
Don Stephano Paulowich. 

He found in his Tyrolese commissary an agent who 
not only entered into his master's views with all the zeal 
and fervour which aspiration after royal favour could in- 
spire, but confirmed, and even exaggerated, his fears, 
and magnified the imminence of the danger, and the extent 
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of the evil, with a view to enhance the importance of his 
services and his claims to imperial gratitude ; and who, 
moreover, acted with an eagerness and perseverance, an 
unblushing effrontery, a bullying arrogance, which had 
power to awe and alarm, even where he failed to cajole and 
seduce his victims. 

Yet was the genius of the arch inquisitor foiled. Not- 
withstanding the ignominious terms of full impunity, and 
the rewards offered to the prisoners if they would only 
"abjure and reveal;" notwithstanding some moments of 
unguarded weakness, and some misunderstandings, the 
great trial drew to a close, and the sentences were pro- 
nounced ; but the prisoners carried their secret along with 
them to their place of punishment, with so- jealous a care, 
that it remains to this day, in great part, a mystery ; and 
that, according to a popular saying throughout the country, 
** the charcoal bag (il sacco del carbone) was shaken, but 
not opened, the dust flew off, but the coal itself lay too 
deep for all the ingenuity of Austria to reach it."* 

Long after the trial, when the whole country lay still at 
his feet, when he had secured his most dangerous enemies 
at Laybach and Spielberg — that fatal secret still haunted 
tlie imagination of the pusillanimous emperor. He felt 
like the mariner in the fable, to whom the winds of the 
ocean were given tied up in a wine-skin, and who expected, 
at every moment, that the bag might burst, and the im- 
prisoned winds rush out and blow up him and his vessel. 
Full of these apprehensions, he occupied himself incessantly 
with the care of his prisoners at Spielberg ; none of its in- 
mates was ever allowed any article of food or dress, any 
petty comfort, without his immediate consent and direc- 
tion* With a scrutinising diligence, little consistent with 

* An allusion to the name and origin of tbat ffunous sect whicb, as it 
Ib well known, arose in the time of Napoleon among the woodmen and 
charcoal-burners (carbonari) of the Apennines. 
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imperial dignity, be presided over the measurement of the 
prisoner's chains ; he appointed every officer of the esta- 
blishment, nor could any of the governors, doctors, chap- 
lains, or turnkeys long enjoy his favour, or give him full 
satisfaction. He was, in fact, the head-jailer of Spielberg. 
From Pellico's spectacles and Dr. Foresti's wooden fork, 
to the pillow of the Countess Oonfalonieri*, and the fetter- 
worn leg of Maroncelli — nothing could be received or dis- 
posed of, nothing donned or doffed, without a special im- 
perial warrant. 

Strange to say, in the exercise of these paltry, no less 
than harassing rigours, the emperor thought, all the time, 
he was acting with unbounded magnanimity. 

Those prisoners — it had been satisfactorily proved be- 
fore competent tribunals — ^were guilty of high treason; 
the most heinous of crimes in the eyes of the laws of all 
countries. They had been found guilty and sentenced to 
death. He, the ruler, by the grace of God, had only to 
allow justice to take its course, and he was rid for ever of 
his dangerous enemies. And yet— unheard of mildness 
and clemency ! — he had spared them. He had given their 
lives to the solicitations of their relatives : instead of the 
short pang of execution, he destined them to the lingering 
torture of the " Carcere Duro." 

Nor did his royal benignity stop even here. Their 
former condition, age, or infirmities, unfitted most of them 



* The pillow on which that heroic woman had rested, and which had 
received her tears during her journey from Milan to Vienna and hack, to 
solicit her husband's life at the emperor's feet ; and during which time 
she travelled day and night, hardly ever quitting the post-chaise, and out- 
speeding mails and extra couriers — all the time in a state of breath- 
less suspense, and with the anguish of despair at her heart — ^had been 
sent by her to her husband on the eve of his setting out for Spielberg, as 
a last token of her unshaken, though unsuccessful, devotion. But even 
the comfort of this pillow was an infraction of the rule, and the prisoner 
was compelled to part with it. 
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for the hardship of that fearful puDishment ; the law spoke 
plainly, inexorably, nevertheless. The nobleman, the 
priest, the scholar, should have shared the lot of the com- 
monest felon. Was it the Emperor's fault, if his prisoners 
were too tender or too nice for the hard bed and harder 
fare, for the disgusting cookery Austria regales its galley- 
slaves with ? They were rescued from the scaiPold on con- 
dition that they should submit to such treatment. The 
law has no regard for ranks and persons ; and although the 
Emperor exercised an absolute sway over the law itself, 
yet he could not too freely use his privilege, without patent 
injustice to the generality of all his other imprisoned sub- 
jects. 

Yet did the good Francis slacken the reins of the iron 
law in fieivour of his unfortunate state prisoners. He doled 
out his bounties to them with a sparing, but, according to 
his own views, merciful hand. Did the prisoners object to 
the offensive mess that was set before them under the ap- 
pellation of soup — they were at liberty to starve on a 
half allowance, or one-fourth of allowance, with the sick at 
the hospital. Did they apply to him for permission to 
labour in the open air with common malefactors — his 
Msyesty, in consideration for their weakened frame, gave 
them stockings to knit, and lint to make ; and when they 
complained of this as an aggravation of punishment, he ob- 
served, sneeringly, in allusion to the latter-named employ- 
ment, " are they not philanthropists ! " 

It is even thus that weakness and stupidity in one in- 
vested with supreme power is apt to prove more fatal 
than the most consummate iniquity. Even in this manner 
did Francis of Austria forgive, pity, and love his enemies. 
His paternal heart was ever with them. He had a detailed 
plan of their gloomy abode, a minute account of their daily 
and hourly employment. Spielberg was to him a toy on 
which to exercise his ingenuity. 

The searching of the state dungeons, the examination of 

VOL. II. K 
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every comer of the apartments, of every article of furni- 
ture, of every seam of the prisoners' clothes — the daily, 
weekly, yearly visits of superintendents, governors, general 
officers, and Aulic councillors, vexatious as they may have 
proved to the victims themselves, evince, nevertheless, the 
unspeakable interest the Emperor took in their welfare. 
Their welfare, it is true, must be provided for, as consist- 
ently with a strict compliance with the letter of the law 
as might be found practicable ; but the law itself must 
actually give way in every case of alarming exigency. 

The Emperor, moreover, owed it to his own no less 
than to the state's security to pursue towards his prisoners 
that system of espionage, by which they had been harassed 
even to madness during their trial. The worming out 
of their fatal secret was made a matter of the utmost 
consequence to their own well-being. Not only were 
threats and promises used to accomplish this all-important 
end, but the officers of religion were pressed into service. 
The confessor was charged with the fulfilment of a duty in 
which the deepests arts of the inquisitor had failed. 

The great object of the Emperor's cares, besides the 
alleviation of the prisoners' evils, was their eternal salva- 
tion, their conversion through recantation and confession. 
The revelation of their, in a great measure, imaginary 
plots would have led to an immediate mitigation of the 
horrors of prison life, and would eventually end with their 
reconciliation with their emperor and their God. 

Under such circumstances, silence and apathy were the 
only defensive weapons — the only resource left to the pri- 
soners. A dignified contempt, a passive contumaciousness, 
was sure to drive, as it actually drove, their royal gaoler to 
madness. Francis I. sunk to his grave without knowing 
bis prisoners' secret. They were guilty — that he was fully 
satisfied of — ^for Salvotti and other judges of the same na- 
ture had asserted it. But in what that guilt really con- 
sisted—how many of their accomplices had evaded the 
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rigour of the law, remained with him, to eternity, a matter 
of doubt. 

It was that which shortened the Emperor's days ; that it 
was which constituted the immortal triumph of the martyrs of 
Spielberg. This disastrous victory was, however, purchased 
at a high rate. Oonfalonieri languished for the whole period 
of his confinement in a bed of sickness, and was only 
released when death had all but achieved his work. Oro- 
boni*s bones, Villa's, and others' are bleaching in the little 
cemetery at the foot of that Moravian Golgotha. Of the 
survivors, Maroncelli left one of his limbs behind; another, 
his eye-sight ; others, their manliness ; others again, their 
reason ! 

Out of so many, one only seemed to rise superior to all 
mental or bodily anguish. Andryane has depicted him in 
a few words, as " the man with the stem look and bushy 
eyebrows, who appeared to bear his fate in such a manner 
as ought to have reconciled his companions to their own. 
He bore himself up, like Ajax, muttering between his teeth, 
* I will foil them yet, even though the gods oppose me ! ' " 
That man was Felice Foresti. He was the first arrested, 
the last set at liberty. For full fifteen years he was shut 
up in the darkest of their dungeons. His silent stubborn- 
ness, his indomitable pride, called upon him all the most 
ingenious severity of his craven tormentors; yet his un- 
wearied longanimity baffled them. He contrived to fatten 
on viands by which poor Pellico was sickened to death. 
He knit and made lint with the assiduity of an industrious 
housewife. He had a withering smile for every new inflic- 
tion of suffering ; but when goaded into real passion, his 
gaolers trembled before him. They called him the "Fe- 
roce Foresti." His cell was dreaded and shunned like the 
lion's den. Priests and commissaries were fain to let him 
alone. 

Out of so many that left those dungeons mere wrecks of 
humanity, he alone came out unbroken. He maybe seen, 

K 2 
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even now, walking erect, cheerfdl, about the streets of New 
York. Mild, affable in his manners, he is the darling of 
the boarding-school girls, to whom, for his subsistence, he 
gives instruction in Italian; looked up to by the whole 
community; and yet plain, unassuming, as if unconscious of 
his victory in the severest struggle mere mortals were ever 
made to undergo. 

O my Foresti! O steadfast heart! — ^fifteen years en- 
tombment at Spielberg have not left a furrow on thy brow, 
not turned a hair of thy head ! PeUico and Confalonieri 
.are enough to hallow any cause, but it is only heroic en- 
>durance like thine that can make it victorious ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 
oiusn. 

Italian Diama, continued — Niccolini— Lyrical Poetry — Leopard! — 
Berchet — QiuBti — The Fine Arts — Gambardella. 

But the tragedy of real life has too long called away our 
attention from the drama, which was the main suhject of 
our present observations. 

By the side of Pellico no man is entitled to be named 
as having reached any eminence in that style of composi- 
tion, save only Giambattista Niccolini*. 

Niccolini commenced his literary career several years 
earlier than either Pellico or Manzoni. His first tragedies, 
" Polissena," " Medea," " Edipo," ** Ino e Temisto," &c„ 
altogether belong to the old classical school. The romantic 

* GKovan Battista Niccolini, bom at San Qiuliano, near Tua, 1785 ; 
Professor of History and Mythology to the Florentine Academy of Art. 
** Polissena," Crowned by the Academy Delia Crusca in 1810. " Ino 
e Temisto," "Medea," "Edipo," "Nabucco," " Matilde," "Antonio 
FoBcarini," " Giovanni da Procida," 1830. '* LudoTico il More," 1884. 
'' Bosmnnda d' Inghilterra," 1889. " Ainaldo da Brescia," 1844. Nic- 
colini has also achieyed a translation of "Ccephori," by Aschylus. 
** Matilda" is an imitation of Homer's ** Donglas ;'* and we haye, by the 
same author, a reproduction of Shelley's " Beatrice Cenci." His works in 
prose consist of philological treatises and academical discourses ; together 
with some contributions to the "Antologia," the only good Italian 
Beview, suppressed in Tuscany at the instigation of the Austrian 
goyemment. 
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ideas did not take root in Tuscany so rapidly or so tho- 
roughly as in the north of Italy, where a greater propor- 
tion of Gothic and Lomhard hlood, and the climate itself, 
seem to giTO the people a more northern cast of mind, and 
where, in consequence, the German taste might he ex- 
pected to meet with a more feiyourahle reception. His 
reputation, however, was established soon after the fall of 
Napoleon, by his " Nabucco," an allegorical drama, in 
which, under the names of the Assyrian king, and Yasti 
his mother, Amiti his wife, &c., the poet very ably por- 
trayed the characters of Napoleon, Letizia Bonaparte, 
Maria Louisa, Francis of Austria, and all the greatest actors 
of that fearful drama of which our fathers were witnesses. 
This dramatic satire obtained a great popularity, as a 
novelty, in and out of Italy. As a tragedy we need 
scarcely mention it, not only because the Italian govern- 
ments have banished it from the stage, but because it 
could not appear upon it with success, without borrowing 
its interest from occasional circumstances. 

Niccolini*s masterpiece is " Antonio Foscarini," which, 
among the works of living authors, can alone dispute the 
palm of popularity against ** Francesca da Rimini." A few 
years later appeared his ** Giovanni da Procida," the first 
instance in which an Italian has attempted to give his own 
version of an event on which the French and other foreign 
authors had thrown perhaps more odium than could be 
consistent with justice and truth. After an interval of 
several years, during which the author was busy at his 
** History of the House of Swabia," he published his 
'' Rosmonda d'Inghilterra ; " and is now preparing, what is 
by his friends considered his noblest performance, '* Gre- 
gorio VII." 

'* Foscarini" is a Venetian subject, and belongs to that 
dark and bloody period of history, when the Republic, en- 
compassed all around by its continental territories, and 
closely pressed by the grasping and perfidious policy of 
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Spain, found itself obliged to provide for its security by 
that deplorable system of suspicion and espionage which 
branded the name of Venice with eternal infamy, and 
which has been rather undiscemingly applied to the re- 
motest ages of her unsullied glories, and even to those 
last times of dotage and torpor which preceded her final 
downfal. 

** Foscarini " is indeed a tragedy of terrors. The timid 
and careworn tenderness of Teresa Contarini, the lofty 
and daring deyotion of her ill-fated lover, can hardly be 
said to form a diversion from the gloomy impression, pro- 
duced on our minds by the appalling, though evidently ex- 
aggerated, portraiture of those tremendous inquisitors. 
Loredano, to whom Niccolini knew how to give a horrid 
beauty, new even after the Philip and Cosmo of Alfieri, 
seems with his gigantic figure to occupy the whole of the 
stage ; his voice rises like a death-knell above the murmur 
of the trembling multitude — ^he stands alone, secure on 
the long habit of undisputed power, a type of fearless, un- 
relenting, sublime despotism I 

"Giovanni da Procida" was, perhaps, intended as a 
counterpart to the preceding tragedy. The just hatred 
and formidable vengeance cherished for seventeen years 
with all the fondness of a first love, and treasured up in 
the heart of the promoter of the Sicilian Vespers, could 
hardly be felt with sufficient depth and intensity by any 
dramatist bom out of Italy. The extent to which personal 
resentment, in less enlightened ages, was carried by the 
glowing hearts of that southern people — and of which the 
traces are still to be found in the wildest districts of Sicily, 
Calabria, and Corsica — directed, as it was in this instance, 
to the vindication of national rights, and sanctified by 
feelings of patriotism and loyalty, was an eminently 
Italian subject, and could not fail to find an echo in several 
millions of hearts, which only want sufficient courage or 
unanimity to emulate the bloody execution of their Sicilian 
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ancestors, or perhaps only " bide their time." The Aus- 
trian ambassador seemed at least to think so, when, after 
the first recital of Niccolini*s tragedj,^ and its astonishing 
success before a Florentine audience, he obtained, by his 
warmest remonstrances, from the Grand Duke of Tuscanj, 
the suppression of that dangerous piece, and replied, to 
those who affected to be surprised at his dislike for a drama 
whose ostensible aim was to cure the Italians of their 
Gallomania, that ** however the direction seemed meant 
for France, the letter was evidently intended for Austria." 
(La soprascritta e pei Francesi, ma la lettera viene a noi.) 
The delineation of Procida's character, by which the 
Italian tragedy appears to us vastly superior to all that has 
been done on the same subject in France or England, is 
however the principal — ^perhaps the only merit of Nicco- 
lini's work. The love romance which, as in duty bound, 
he has deemed it expedient to attach to the main cata- 
strophe, is both complicated and uninteresting. Niccolini 
is, like Manzoni, rather a poet than a dramatist. His 
plots, with the exception of Foscarini, are invariably bad ; 
even in his juvenile Greek imitation, when he was yet a 
votary of classical superstitions, Niccolini departed from 
that chaste and severe simplicity with which Alfieri had 
characterised the modem Italian theatre. When, in pro- 
gress of time, he partly entered into the romantic views, 
and, choosing his themes from Venice or Sicily, allowed 
himself more ease and latitude in the arrangement of his 
five acts, he felt as a prisoner who, in the first trance of his 
unexpected release, seems hardly to know what to do with 
himself. There are scenes in his plays, and even whole 
acts, which seem introduced merely with a view to lead the 
poet to a display of fine sentiments in some favourite 
speech, or to cover a blank which his ingenuity was other- 
wise at a loss how to fill up. All such imperfections are 
set down in a stiff and inflated, but concise and vigorous, 
eminently lyrical, rather more than dramatic style, and by 
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frequent flashes of that theatrical sublimity which the 
French consider as the characteristic gift of Comeille's 
genius. It must be confessed that many of those dazzling 
passages have power to fascinate the imagination ere reason 
is consulted as to their appropriateness and opportunity. 
When Teresa in her fatal intercourse with her lover, apo- 
logising for her involuntary breach of faith, dwells with a 
heart-rending picture on the long mental torture by which 
she was led to her abhorred nuptials, Antonio Foscarini 
interrupts her witb this rather convenient than orthodox 
doctrine*. 

" No more ! drive not my aching biain to madness I 
No TOWS are binding which the heart disowns : 
A hasty word wrung from the victim's lips 
Is not so rashly registered in heaven. 
God's angel writes it not : or if 'tis done, 
His tears efface it from the eternal page." 

Loredano, disturbed in the administration of his inquisi- 
torial justice by the loud cries of a popular tumult, seeing 
his less firm colleague start up with an involuntary fit of 
sudden panic, strikes his hand on the table, proudly ex- 
claiming f — 

"I shall not 

Rise from my seat ; not I : — e'en thus my &te 
1 11 meet ! eternal shame on him who dares not 
Die seated as I am." 

Again, when Foscarini, having heard his sentence, in 
those last moments in which " the sunset of life gives him 

' *....." Taci, divien furore 

La sofferenza mia ; Ma che 1 doveri 
La vittima non ha ; I'angel di Dio 
Quella parola che non vien dal core 
Nel Buo libro non scrive o scritta appena 
La cancella col pianto." 

f " lo no, non sorgo 

Dal tribunal, lo premo : — ^Infiunia etema 
A dMr non muor seduto 1 " 

K 3 
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mystical lore," is made to prophesy the last day of Venice, 
alluding to the inglorious &te it was to meet in our days 
at the hands of Napoleon, Loredano interrupts him with a 
bitter smile, turning to his colleagues * — 

. . . . '* Neat his end, his mind is doaded 
By the shadows of death. — Here man may die, — 
Venice is eTerlasdng. 

FofiOAsnn. 

Gfod alone i 

Is everlasting." , 

These sudden sallies of genius, which suffer severely 
from translation, and still more from being abstracted from 
their respective places, are evidently of the school of Alfien; 
but could, without any great effort, be translated into a less 
heroic and more human style. But it is precisely this con- 
stant aiming at an artificial sublimity^ this fondness for 
lofty, pithy laconisms, this pompous rhetorical display, 
which gives the Italian classical style a stiffiiess, a turgid- 
ness, a bombast, repugnant to reason and most fatal to all 
stage effect as inconsistent with the language of nature. 

This style, into which the Italians have been led by 
their worship of the Greek stage, and by their long dealing 
in heroic subjects from Greece and Rome — where, on ac- 
count of our imperfect knowledge, we must be satisfied 
with an ideal representation, or with a reproduction of 
what the ancients themselves left us in their writings or 
in their works of art— becomes utterly intolerable when 
adopted as the every-day language of personages whose 
life can be nearly identified with ours. Thus, however a 

* Loredano. 

. ,....'' Ei presso a morte 
Delira gi4— -qui Y uomo sol perisce 
La repubblica e etema." 

FOSOABINI. 

Etemolddiol" 
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queue or a three-cornered hat may be thought unbecoming 
in a work of sculpture, we would rather never set our eyes 
on a statue of Washington again, than see the American 
patriot seated, in a Jove-like attitude, on a curule chair, 
and dressed in the costume of CsBsar or Brutus. 

These habitual, and as it were legalised anachronisms of 
language, bring with them, as a necessary consequence, a 
corresponding violation of local usages, manners, and feel- 
ings, and an unavoidable breach of all illusion. As in the 
ancient Italian extemporary comedies, the actors were 
always Pantalone, Florindo, Bosaura, etc., and the scene 
always ''in una citta dltaJia," so in a classical tragedy, 
the personages ought to have no name, but should be uni- 
formly called *' II tiranno, Tamoroso, la prima donna,'* etc., 
and the scene laid in any age or country, anjrwhere, in 
space. These remarks especially apply to the most recent 
of Niccolini's tragedies, ** La Eosmonda," of which we must 
say, as of Pellico's last performance, that we like it less 
than any other of the set. 

'^ Fair Eosamond " — one of the sweetest, one of the 
bloodiest episodes in the romance of English history — ^has" 
more than once appeared on the stage in all countries. An 
Italian poet is quite welcome to English subjects, by the 
same reason that English poets and novelists make free 
(and a very sad work they generally make of it) with sub- 
jects taken from the inexhaustible sources of Italian history. 
But the difficulty of describing times essentially belonging 
to, yet divided by an interval of centuries from our era, 
must be considerably increased by those slight and vague, 
but not less indelible features by which, owing to ancient 
traditions, to the influence of language, climate, and poli- 
tical institutions, every one of the European fiemiilies is 
individually characterised. 

It is, indeed, the gift of supereminent genius so to copy 
from nature as to give us portraits that will equally hold 
true in all ages and countries, and thus Shakspere's Juliet 
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isy perhaps, equally EDglish and Italian. But it more 
generally happens that the author s soul is transfused in 
the character of his hero, and in that case the portrait may 
be perfectly true to nature, notwithstanding a manifest 
violation of local vraisemhlance. Thus it has been justly 
remarked that Schiller's Marquis of Posa is rather a G-er- 
man than Spanish hero : but Niccolini's ** Rosmonda " is 
neither Italian nor English —is neither modem nor ancient : 
it is a mere abstraction, a something chimerical, conven- 
tional, unnatural. There is not a phrase, not a word, that 
we could for a moment imagine to have been spoken at the 
court of Henry II., or in the solitude of Woodstock. 
Eleanor of Guienne is much more like Medea than the 
accomplished, though rather gallantly inclined princess 
that we know her to have been. Tebaldo, an Anglo-Nor- 
man knight, has no more courtesy of manner than the 
vilest cut-throat. Walter and Edmund de Clifford, who 
repair to Oxford to pay their homage to their liege sove- 
reign, speak to him in a language that would not ill suit a 
Virginius or an Icilius. Now it is an assured feust that a 
princess of Aquitaine may be as profligate, as jealous and 
vindictive as a queen of Colchis ; but could a Christian 
princess, on her first acquaintance with an English noble, 
her husband's favourite, make use of such plain expressions 
as these ? 

* "Pity or fear 

Were never known to me : reyengefiil pride 
And thirst for blood alone rage in my breast. 
Dost see 1 this dagger was Aladdin's gift. 
He who alone eo%Ud love^ for whom my fiune. 
My throne I fidn would lose. The Norman heart 
Is cold^ inconstant. This my hand, Tebaldo, 
Knows how to strike : whoever dare usurp 
My Henry's heart, one instant shall not live." 



" Pieti, paura ! 

lo mai non le oonobbi e questo core 
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The noble queen does not £eu1 to make her word good at 
the end of the fifth act by stabbing her fair rival with her 
own hand, with a fiendlike refinement of cruelty ! 

In the like manner, there is no doubt that English peers 
were wont to stand up for their rights and privileges with 
daring independence, and speak their mind veiy freely be- 
fore the throne ; but they were at least so polite as to head 
their speeches by a " May it please your majesty," or by 
some other similar forms of conventional etiquette. What 
then shall we say of the tribuue-like invectives by which 
Henry II. is attacked by his vassal, Walter de Clififord, be- 
fore the assembly of his barons ? 

• "HUTRT II. 

Who 'rt thon 1 Why dost thou hide thy s^^eld 
Under those sable veils 1 

Waltsb de Clipfobd. 

Alas ! no less 
Dark is the glory of my outraged name ; 
Nor shall this shield shine in the sun again 
Till full reyenge has washed its stain with blood. 



Batte sol per V orgoglio o pel delitto. 

Yedi . . . d il pugnale che Aladin mi diede, 

Aladin che mi costa e regno e hmsi, 

Ma seppe amarmi. U Til Normando ha gelida, 

Alma incostante ; io so ferir, Tebaldo, 

Ne un solo istante palpitar protrebbe 

Quel cor che osava d' usurparmi Arrigo. 

* ''Arrigo. 

tu chi sei, cui bruno yelo asconde 
L' impresa dello scudo 1 

QUALTIERO. 

Ah! d'esso al pari 
La gloria del mio sangue h &tta oscura; 
N^ posera su queste insegne il sole 
Se pria non splende suUa mia vendetta. 
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HmiT. 
Kneel'st thou not^ liaugbty vassal, to thy king, 
Nor Towest fealty to thy sorereign liege 1 

Waltbb dh OLnrroBD. 
Dost thon then render justice to thy yassall 

HSHBT. 

Who 'rt thou 1 I Imow thee not — 

Waltsr Dl CLmOBD. 

The fiiult is thine. 

Hbitrt. 
So bold in thine old age I 

Walteb db Clivford. 

With closing life, 
True liberty draws nigh.** 

The whole play is written after these views ; and, as it is, 
we cannot help expressing our wish that Niccolini should 
betake himself to his Greek and Roman subjects, or lay 
his scene in ancient Egypt, Bactria or Babylon, at the 

Abrioo. 

Non ti prostri al mio soglio, e al re prometti 
Come gli altri vassalli aita e fede 1 

GUALTIESO. 

B^idimi pria giustizia. 

Arbioo. 

Oh ciel! chi sei] 
Non ti conosco. 

GUALTIERO. 

£d ^ tua colpa. 

Arrioo. 

Audace 
Cosi nella recchiezza ! 

GFXTALTIBRO. 

E allor vicina 
La vera liberty." 
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court of some imaginary king, and crowd his stage with 
pattern heroes with soft sounding names, after the fiEishion 
of Metastasio, for such are hitherto the results to which the 
classicists have heen led; either to dress the heroes of 
heroic Greece in court garb of the times of Louis XIV., as 
Eacine has done, or to clothe Christian knights and ladies 
of modem times in the Roman mantle, according to the 
models of Alfieri. 

But, as we have said, Alfieri ought to have been the last 
of classics in Italy ; and none of his successors who dares 
not or knows not how to open a new way for himself can 
have any chance of sending his name down to a remote 
posterity. 

Neither is NiccolLni any more felicitous in his delineation 
of Italian life, in his " Lodovico il Moro," or " Amaldo da 
Brescia." The latter tragedy was, as usual, received with 
thundering applause on the stage, and, as usual also, it was 
canonized^ as it were, by a thundering decree of suppression 
immediately issuing from the Grand Ducal police. Nic- 
colini's performances have hitherto invariably been burying 
each other in oblivion. The cheers of an excited audience, 
generally elicited by political feelings, are by no means the 
test by which dramatic productions can secure the more calm 
approbation of criticism. Niccolini is deservedly a popular 
character in his native city. He has invariably been car- 
ried home in triumph after the performance of each of his 
dramas. Yet somehow, with the exception of "Antonio 
Foscarini," there is not any that can boast of being much 
more read than performed. 

By a most unsuccessful adoption of romantic views, he has 
in his last works, especially in the "Amaldo," crowded 
the stage not with persons only, but with whole nations. 
Every speech is crammed with historical allusions, which 
render the play unintelligible without the appendage of a 
vast volume of notes. The poet allows himself no flow, no 
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spoDtaneousness of diction. Every line, every phrase is 
hard, turgid, exaggerated. 

It is only by the spirit that animates him that Niccolini 
secures our respect, and awakens our sympathy. He is no 
milk and water patriot. He is the only Italian writer that 
fearlessly tells his countrymen wholesome, if not palatable, 
truths. Nothing more withering than the tone of his up- 
braiding. Sometimes through the lips of a German Csesar, 
sometimes through those of an English Pope, are the ter- 
rible lessons conveyed. Their slavery, he informs them, is 
only the result of their mean spirit of discord, of their 
degradation, of their arrant cowardice. " I wish," he says, 
through the organ of one of his heroes of the Sicilian Ves- 
pers, ** I wish the clouds would draw upon Italy their 
dense curtain of gloom — wherefore this smile of heaven on 
a land that owes its woes to its baseness ! "* 

Invectives in this style are introduced with an unspar- 
ing hand. The poet's object is, very plainly, to lash his 
countrymen into madness ; to rescue them through sheer 
consciousness of shame. No Italian can read ** Amaldo da 
Brescia," without groaning with rage. We have confidence 
in the efficacy of the remedy from the very strength and 
bitterness of its taste. 

We shall dismiss the remaining dramatic authors of 
modem Italy, with only a few words. Some of them are 
following still in the footsteps of Alfieri ; some have ven- 
tured on an imitation of the romantic style of Oltremonti^ 
others write after the false medio tutissimui principle of 
Pellico and Niccolini. None of them has, however, 



* " lo Yorrei che stendesser le nubi 
Sull' Italia un densissiino Telo^ 
Perche tanto sorriso di cielo 
Sulla terra del vile dolor." 

OioTfanni da Procida. 
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reached any considerable degree of celebrity'!', and we only 
subjoin the names of a few of them for the gratification of 
the curious in bibliography. 

From the choice of subjects of these dramatic authors, 
it will be easily perceived that preference is given to 
modem, historical, chiefly national, subjects. Their desire 
to cling fast to historical truth, must needs keep their 
fancy imder a painful constraint. In all subjects chosen from 
the annals of modem ages the poet's powers are apt to be 
cramped, and the work of imagination considerably injured 
by the contrast of glaring, positive fact 

This is, however, one of the many points at issue 
between the classists and romancists, on which we will not 
venture to pronounce — whether indeed poetry essentially 
delights in mystery and obscurity — whether subjects 
drawn from the formless memorials of a cloud-hidden 
antiquity have a stronger hold on our feelings than such 
as have received through the diligence of modem an- 
nalists a full daylight notoriety — whether nature is only 
to be surprised within the inmost recesses of fabulous 
tradition, or whether, by being laid bare before the artist, 
it may not offer better grounds for a faithful and spirited 
imitation — whether a drama is to be a grand tableau of 
ideal heads, or rather a set of well-drawn portraits ? 

But it is not in Italy alone, that the drama has reached 
its period of languor and decline. We know of no living 



* " Buondelmonte," "Corso Donati," "Berengario Augusto," and 
" Cecilia di Baone," by Carlo Marenco da Ceva. Turin, 1840. 

" Pier delle Vigne," by Briano. Turin, 1840. 

"II Conte Anguissola" and "Beatrice Tenda," by Felice Turotti. 
Milan, 1840. 

" Lnisa Strozzi," by Giacinto Battaglia. Milan, 1889. 

" La Famiglia Lercari." Genoa, 1842. 

" L'orenzino de Medici," by Giuseppe Revere. Milano, 1839. 

" II Duca Alessandro de Medici," by A. Ghiglioni. 

" Beatrice Tenda," by Carlo Tedaldi Fores, 1827. 
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dramatist of renown who may be deemed worthy of occu- 
pying the stage vacated by Schiller and Goethe. England 
and France have indeed every month a fresh supply of 
new tragedies, written in every style and on every subject. 
Every month the newspapers labour hard to raise some of 
Bulwer or Victor Hugo's new dramas to the stars. Yet 
a little while, however, and the astounding performance 
is no more heard of than the withered leaves of the last 
season. It is a literature of cast and mould, each book 
resembling its fellow, even as a penny all other pence. 
Inspiration comes at the poet's bidding, and the muse 
waits upon him with the punctuality of a faithful hand- 
maid. Whereas poverty endears to the Italians even the 
scanty literature that they have left. There has scarcely 
appeared in Europe, during the last twenty years, a tra- 
gedy that has any chance of outliving the timid and frail, 
yet heart-moving and soul-subduing "Francesca da Ri- 
mini ;" and that, because the heart in Italy still comes in 
for something in the poet's work, no less than in the sym- 
pathies of his audience. 

Lyrical poetry in Italy numbered still, till very lately, a 
very ardent cultivator, amongst the most rigid followers of 
classicism, in the person of Giacomo Leopardi*. His 
patriotic soul knew no other utterance than the old- 
fSEuihioned Canzone Petrarchesca, Five or six effusions in 
that style, the work of his whole life, illustrated by a vast 
mass of philology and erudition, have been read with 
almost superstitious veneration by the Italian youth, for 
the last twenty years. They are cold and stately, highly 
finished performances, with a great deal of common-place 

* Giacomo Leopardi, bom at Recanati, 1798. " Oanzone all' Italia^" 
Borne, 1818. ** Ad Angelo Mai,'' an ode on bis diflcovering tbe MS. 
of Cicero's " De Eepublica," 1838. " Canaoni," a collection of his songs, 
first published in Bologna, 1826. "Operette Morali/' Milan, 1829. 
"Canti," a new collection, with additions, Florence, 1833. Died in 
Naples, 1837. 
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mantled by flowing grandiloquence, and an occasional 
touch of daring sublimity. They do not, in our opinion, 
belong to the present age : bat by the side of Petrarch's 
strains on analogous subjects, or of Filicaia*s high-sound* 
ing war songs, they would look to great advantage; 
they are specimens of what might be cdled monumental 
literature. We pass by them with awe and reverence ; 
but the feelings they arouse in our bosom are any thing 
but lifelike and sunny. Leopardi, however, is or was one 
of the most popular authors in his own countiy. His 
patriotism, glowing with unabatiug zeal, in despite of the 
exhaustion of a careworn and sickly frame; his consist- 
ency, the disinterestedness with which he declined ho- 
nourable and proficuous employment abroad, that his voice 
might be incessantly raised in the tone of exhortation and 
encouragement to his brethren at home ; his endurance of 
bodily pain, poverty, and all its concomitant evils, secured 
in favour of his poetical efforts a homage, which was, perhaps, 
rather due to his personal character. Without exile or im- 
prisonment, Leopardi is one of Italy's heroes and martyrs. 

There is certainly more of Prometheus's spark in 
Berchet's ** Eomanze." Driven from his native Milan 
in the prime of his youth, this bard was brought into 
early acquaintance with foreign literature, and made aware 
that the beautiful does not essentially reside in the 
models of the past He toned his harp somewhat after 
the manner of northern minstrelsy, and the effect was 
new and pleasing. His poetry, agreeably to Maroncelli's 
expression, who called him the Italian TyrtSBus, ''like 
Alpine music," had power to produce home sickness in the 
poor exile, and to kindle the fire of patriotism in Italian 
bosoms at home *, 



• " Romanze, di Giovanni Berchet," Londia, 182$. " Le Fantaaie,** 
1827. The same author pnbliBhed also an Italian rersion of celebrated 
Spanish romances, ftc He is now living at Genoa. 
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His '*Romanze," the most immediate expression of 
Italian nationality, during the first dolorous experiments 
of its violent awakening, were, without contradiction, the 
most romantic production of Eomauticism. They haye 
hitherto heen regarded, only on account of their cir- 
cumstantial importance, as war songs, when Italy was 
expected to prevail by strength of arms. None of the 
modem poets had better conceived the pining depression, 
the ardent impatience, under which the Italians were 
labouring; none to express the inveterate rancour long 
cherished in Italy, and especially in Lombardy, against 
the Austrian name. The spirit of the exiled bard roamed 
amidst the favourite haunts of his childhood. He de- 
scended into the privacy of afflicted mansions, he interro- 
gated the tears of bereaved sisters and wives, and revealed 
their secret anguish to the sympathies of Europe. 

Here, under the poplars of the Dora, in its most lonely 
recesses, is Claiina, the betrothed of an exile and his 
widow ; here, when he started to join the standards of the 
insurrection of 1821, when she adorned the helmet of her 
warrior with the national colours, in the midst of her 
terrors she had still for him a word of encouragement ; 
here, when all was lost, when she met him once more to 
exchange a last feureweU, she had still for him a word of 
consolation and hope ; here now she sits alone and de- 
serted, and none has for her a word of sympathy or 
encouragement. There, a man of the north, a foreign 
visitor, hastening to breathe the air of sweet Italy, is 
accosted on the summit of the Alps by one of the hermits 
of Mount Cenis, who points out to him the vale of the 
Po lying at their feet, snuling like a garden, outspreading 
like an ocean. Before that bewildering sight, the vener- 
able old man covers his face with both hands, and a tear 
steals from his eyes. Pressed by the stranger, he talks 
of his private chagrins ; he tells of the sorrows of those 
hundred cities glittering on the plain; and, on the 
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tHreshold of Italy, the desire of Italy dies in the heart of 
the stranger. To the fair hills and vineyards, saddened 
by tears, to the fair cities, crowded with the victims of 
tyranny, he prefers the gloomy pines of his forests, the 
fogs and the dismal blast of the east wind of his own 
shores *. 

Such is the poetry Italy was in need of; and while 
such verses were sung in England, or Egypt, or Barbary, 
or in any land that might ofiFer the exile a shelter, the 
echo of millions of hearts answered at home ; and those 
verses repeated, copied, smuggled, eluded all precautions, 
evaded all persecutions, until they appeared at last with 
open face, in full daylight, secure in the patronage of 
popular enthusiasm. 

But, as if aware that his warlike strains would no longer 
be in unison with the peaceful revolution by which the 
destinies of his country are now being fiilfilled, Berchet 
has long since hung up his harp, not on the ** willows by 

*..,,'' Non h lieta, 
Non pud stanza esser di giubilo^ 
Dove il pianto ^ al limitar. 
Non e lieta, ma pengosa^ 
Non y* e plauso^ ma silenzio, 
Non v* ^ pace^ ma terror. 
Come il mar su cui si posa, 
Sono immensi i gnai d' Italia, 

Inesausto i il suo dolor« 

• • • * 

Tal snll' Itala frontiera, 
Deir Italia il desiderio 
All' estranio in sen morl ; 
Ai bei colli, ai bei vigneti, 
Contristati dalle lagrime 
Che i tiranni fan yersar, 
£1 preferse i tetri abeti^ 
L' ardue nebbie, ed i perpetui 
Aquiloni del suo mar." 

II Eomito del Cenisio. 
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the waters of Babylon," but on the orange groves along the 
Genoese shores. The new-fangled demencj that sprang 
up in the heart of Italian rulers, after the famous amnesty 
of Pius IX., enabled the bard, together with many other 
exiles, to revisit the haunts of his youth, and even to take 
up his residence under shelter of that " Esecrato Carig- 
nano,'' King Charles Albert of Sardinia, against whom the 
shafts of his poetic wrath were mainly directed. 

His successor in public favour, as Uie Poet of the Times, 
was a less ambitious, but more versatile genius, the 
** Italian Beranger," Giusti. When we distinguish the 
only really living poet of Italy by an appellation which we 
hear frequently applied to him, we do not mean to do so in 
disparagement to his just claims as an original poet. Giusti 
may be a rival, but no imitator of the French songster. Some 
of the manner, the metre, the quaint burdens to the songs, 
undoubtedly, were suggested by the models of the popular 
printer-poet ; but the quiet sarcasm, the raciness, the bold, 
laconic utterance of the Italian are essentially his own, they 
are the immediate result of the argutenek of a language 
wonderful in its manifoldedness, in the inexhaustibleness 
of its unsuspected resources. 

For the last ten years the poems of Giusti have performed 
in Italy the office of *' Punch," or "the Charivari;" and if 
the Italians are so far able to avail themselves of the latitude 
of the press which they have lately obtained, as to esta- 
blish " II Pasquino," or any other popular periodical work 
in the style of their own Anglicised Ptdcinella, it is Giusti 
alone that should be entrusted with the editorship. Written 
in the secret of his closet, and strewn to the vdnds, like 
Sibylline lives, those songs "La Cronica dello Stivale," 
" Girella," and perhaps fifty more, travelled from mouth 
to mouth with astonishing speed ; they were copied with 
unwearied diligence, stuck up like play-bills at the comers 
of the street, sent by post, or laid under the napkin at the 
breakfast table of the exalted personages they were in- 
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tended for, until they at last made their way into the world, 
by the means of a clandestine publication, under the quaint 
title '' Poesie tratte da un teste a penna," and bearing the 
infallible date, *' Italia," — the accommodating fatherland, 
during the distress of her sons, being made the common re- 
ceiver of all contraband goods. 

The poetry of Giusti was as new to Italy as the peculiar 
position of the country itself. The Italian muse substi- 
tutes satire for heroics, even as Italian patriotism lays its 
hopes on moderate and conciliatory, rather than violent 
measures. Berchet taught his countrymen the language 
of sorrow and wrath, Giusti that of scorn and derision ; the 
former preached a crusade i^ainst the oppressor of Italy ; 
the latter is satisfied with raising a laugh, — a low, but deep, 
bitter, and withering laugh, — at their expense. 

The Italians have at all times evinced the keenest sense 
of the ludicrous. Pasquino at Home has done terrible exe- 
cution both in ancient and modern times ; too often the 
only weapon of a crushed people against overbearing 
despots, satire in Italy might be charged with ill-nature 
and scurrility, but never with lack of point and piquancy. 

Giusti's humour is of the quietest. It never stoops to 
indecent contumely, never rises to fierce invective. It 
is raillery in a quick but subdued tone, a gentlemanly 
sneer, more, to say the truth, after the manner of French 
persiflage, than in the sanguinary tone of Italian pasquin- 
ade. The style is distinguished by nerve and laconism ; 
by an adroit spontaneousness which is, however, the result 
of careful study. 

Since the publication of Manzoni's hymns, Italian lite- 
rature has sent forth nothing so fresh and vigorous as 
these political satires. They are the earliest manifestation 
of Italian revival ; a flagrant proof of the dependence of 
literature on the ebb and flow of public spirit. They are 
the poetry of the age ; the poetry of life. 

Unfortunately neither prose nor verse can do justice to 
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similar performances in a foreign garb. The late speci- 
mens of translation from Giusti in one of the English 
Beviews, convey nothing but the meaning of the original 
composition. The words are there, and the sense also, bat 
all inanimate, petrified. It is with Giusti as. with all truly 
original poets. Thought and word are one and indivisihle ; 
without its quaint proverbial phraseology, its Tuscan slang, 
its jingling burden, and clinching rhyme, the poet's wit 
will sound vapid and trivial. The original itself is a sealed 
book to mere Italian learners. It contains the quint- 
essence of all that is idiomatic in the language ; and the 
language is much more vast and unfathomable than super- 
ficial students are apt to imagine. 

It is from these considerations alone that we are de- 
terred from any attempt at turning the latest of Giusti's 
performances into English. The title itself, ** II Re Ten- 
tenna," " King Waverer," or " King Shilly Shally," is not 
easily rendered. It is a friendly hit at Charles Albert's 
irresoluteness and tergiversation. It represents him as 
playing at see-saw with his subjects ; swinging up and 
down in obedience to the impulse he receives from his two 
ministers, the good genius, Villamarina the patriot, and 
the evil demon, Solaro della Margherita the Austro-Jesuit. 
The king himself is portrayed as a mixture of craft and 
cowardice, giving in to the suggestions of his two opposite 
advisers, not from honest conviction, but as a matter of 
need or expediency; eternally oscillating between two fears, 
uneasiness on the part of his subjects ; dread of his grasp- 
ing neighbour ; an instinctive horror of popular insubordi- 
nation, a secret loathing for Austrian supremacy. 

It is a masterly performance ; and we doubt not it had 
its due effect in the proper quarter: the measures of re- 
form which have lately been the subject of such wild and 
loud rejoicings at Turin and Genoa, were most probably 
determined by the laugh Giusti had contrived to get up 
at the royal shuffler's expense. Happy times are these for 
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Italy, when a song has power to influence the destinies of 
the country ! 

With the exception of Berchet and Giusti, Italian poetry 
since 1880 can hardly boast of any achievement beyond 
sterile imitation. Luigi Carrer, Tommaseo, Mamiani, and, 
perhaps, a score more who have attained a certain height 
of popularity at home, have no great titles to the attention 
of readers abroad; no chance of giving much trouble 
to readers in after ages. They are the men of " intole- 
rable mediocrity;" and there are hundreds beneath them, 
at difiPerent degrees, whose pretensions are even more 
limited, whose feime is circumscribed within a narrow dis- 
trict, rooted, like a tree, to the insignificant spot where 
it grew. 

On the whole, we confess it with regret, there is, per- 
haps, no country more favourable to servile imitation than 
Italy. For one gifted eagle soaring to heaven on the 
unwearied wing of genius, there are always a flock of 
geese flapping their dull feathers in a vain attempt to fol- 
low in its ethereal path. The great bane of Italian life — 
the lack of useful and honourable employment — ^tums to 
the cultivation of literature intellects shaped by nature for 
quite a different career. Whoever can afford to be idle, 
and has no taste for a life of dissipation or libertinism, 
must, in youth at least, be a poet — a rhymer and sonneteer 
we should say; — ^and is always sure to meet a swarm of 
silly birds of the same feather, happy to flock together, to 
join in one loud cackle with him. 

Veneration for the masterpieces of happier generations 
is no less fatal to the development of original genius in the 
flne arts. Painting and sculpture never boasted of greater 
activity in Italy than they display at the present day. 
Never were schools of design better endowed than the 
Italian academies in every town or province : never greater 
encouragement held out to rising talent. The very 
materials and implements of his calling are freely supplied 
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to the beginner by those liberal institutions. The wonders 
of taste, both of Pagan and Christian civilisation, are within 
his reach. From the marbles to the naked figure, and from 
this again to the classic works of the great masters, he is 
made to toil and to plod. Long ecstatic contemplation 
begets idolatrous veneration. The youth at the academy 
have no eyes or taste of their own. They exhaust their 
energies in mere copies. They grow old, soul and body, in 
the endless drudgery of their complicate training. They 
acquire correct ideas of design — consummate skill as 
colourists ; but they lose all power of creation. With a 
devotion to art which has nothing to envy the " Wedded 
Love " of the Caracci, they labour for years at their canvas. 
Every thing receives the highest finish at their hands. 
They work con amove and per amore. They look for no 
remuneration beyond self-approval. They all but starve in 
their sttuiios; or provide for their sustenance by haaty 
sketches and portraits, for which a market is still to be 
found. The ** great performance of their whole life " is not 
venal. All personal emolument or preferment is made 
subservient to the main object. If fiEdth is to be found 
any where in Italy, it is in the artist s heart. 

At last the ** work " is produced. The exhibition-rooms 
are crowded to suffocation. Critics and amateurs in rapture. 
Town and country are proud of the achievement of their 
valoroso concittadino. What is it ? Why, a Madonna after 
Correggio, or a Venus after Titian ; a Sacra Famiglia after 
Hubens, or a Sibyl after Domenichino — always something 
after somebody. They are original pictures, neverthe- 
less. See, the Madonna holds her divine infant on the 
right knee, not on the left. The Venus is in a supine, 
not a recumbent attitude. These trifies — it is grievous to 
say — too often constitute originality at an Italian academy. 
The copyist — ^unheard-of daring ! — ^aims at modification and 
improvement! Reproduction, with slight variations, is 
dignified into invention. 
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The mind has no share in the work of Italian art. Out 
of a thousand works yearly exhibited at Florence or Borne, 
hardly three subjects are new. The native critics, it is 
true, are fain to attribute this barrenness to the narrow- 
mindedness of the Italian governments frowning upon 
every attempt at historical patriotic subjects. The truth 
is, however, that Italian artists too often cherish, and pride 
themselves in, their ignorance of all that is not immediately 
conducive to the material advancement of their art, and 
that they are too apt to reject all subjects for which they 
have not a precedent among the models of bygone ages, 
and all such as would compel them to substitute mediaeval 
or modem costume for the naked figure or loose drapery of 
antiquity. All the beautiful in nature would seem, in their 
estimation, to be limited to this display of nudity; and 
although we flatter ourselves to be free from all bigoted 
squeamishness about the exposure of undraped forms— 
when properly clad in the hallowed modesty of poetical 
idealisation — yet we do believe the chief merit of a picture 
to reside in the delineation of the human face divine, and 
that mere flesh must be, at the utmost, considered of as 
secondary importance, as any other accessory of dress, 
furniture, or landscape. 

Italian artists, however, think otherwise ; and it is not 
without pain we see a man of such rare abilities as Spiri- 
dione Gambardella, perhaps the greatest colourist now liv- 
ing, so hopelessly a slave to the same prejudices. 

Self-exiled from his country, in consequence of a gene- 
reus though inordinate love of freedom ; estranged from 
the great models of Italian art from his very earliest youth, 
Gambardella, altogether a self-taught genius, grew up in 
the worst possible school for an artist — in the United 
States. Up to the present moment he has seen but little 
of the old Italian masters, beyond what is to be found in 
private or public galleries in old and new England. As 
yet unknown to fame in this great Babylon of London, he 
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might, however, easily claim the pelm of the greatest por- 
trait painter, in a coontry where portraits constitute the 
main pride of the artists skill. 

He, however, aspires to the glorj of an historical 
painter ; and so feur as mere execution can substantkite his 
claims, he may well he under no apprehension of rivals. 
His large picture, " llie Reign of Queen Yictoxia," which 
appeared at the late exhibition in Westminster Hall, gave 
an idea of a style of colouring with which the untravelled 
English are unfamiliar. The crowds that daily invaded 
that noble Gothic building seemed to have no eyes bat 
for the performance of the foreign artist with the long 
name. That picture did not, and it was a subject of uni- 
versal surprise, receive any of the prizes; it was even 
slightingly spoken of by such critics as the ** Athenaeum " 
and *' Family Herald." There was something astonishing 
in the work, notwithstanding : and we have little hesita- 
tion to assert, that it would have had the veiy first prize 
awarded to it, had Italian judges been appealed to for their 
sentence. But he laid bis picture before a people who 
look for rtUioTudistn in art ; who give the mind even an 
undue ascendancy over the senses ; who judge of the music 
of a song from the words that accompany it ; and pronounce 
on the excellences of a picture from, ihe meaning it con- 
veys. 

Gambardella s allegory, it is but just to confess, spoke 
more to his own than to the beholder's understanding. 
Its material beauties were not, indeed, lost to the multi- 
tude ; still a universal opinion prevailed that the unmatched 
abilities of the artist had been turned to little if any pur- 
pose. 

Though it might be difficult to name an artist in Italy 
whose productions could bear any comparison with Gam- 
bardella's; though, as we have already hinted, this 
latter is self-taught and self-dependent, yet is he no bad 
specimen of the good and evil qualities of an Italian artist. 
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A minute attention to the most trifling details with 
utter disregard of the general effect of the whole— a con- 
summate skill in the reproduction of all ohjects they set 
hefore them, and a hlind partiality for some of these oh- 
jects, chiefly for hare human forms and female heauty ; a 
helpless ignorance and utter heedlessness of the import- 
ance, the loftiness, the holiness of their suhject — in one 
word, a mere materialisation of art— such are the leading 
features of the artist's character in a country which has so 
long claimed preeminence in this hranch of civilisation. 
It seems, therefore, very ohvious that England and Italy 
are at the very antipodes in these matters. The English 
artist is an idealist; the Italian, a sensualist. The former 
thinks, hut knows not how to paint : the latter paints with- 
out giving himself the trouhle to think. 
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Italian History — Yaatness of the sabject — ^Historical Publications — Litta 
— Italian Aristocracy — Classic Aristocracy — Feudal Nobility — Burgher 
Aristocracy — Courtly Nobility. 

The barrenness of Italian literature since 1830 is owing, 
not so much to any absolute prostration of the public mind 
— ^not so much even to the vexatious trammels by which it 
has hitherto been environed, as to the fact that the atten- 
tion of the most distinguished men has been called to a 
great work of national importance, and which can only be 
the result of the combined efforts of all the lovers of the 
country. 
. The Italians are writing their history. 

Up to the late movements at Rome, in Tuscany and 
Piedmont, the noblest intellects seemed to have forsaken 
those arts which are called liberal, because they cannot 
flourish without being fostered by the element of liberty. 
Gesare Cantu, a poet of some reputation in Lombardy, has 
ventured on a new work on universal history ; one of those 
tindertakings that task a man*s powers during all his life- 
time. Niccolini, as we have seen, one of the greatest 
living tragedians, has also abandoned the drama for a very 
important work on the history of the house of Swabia ; and 
Rosini, a successful novelist, has changed the lively style 
of Romantic narrative, for the more serious task of a his- 
tory of painting. 
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Every where this preponderance of grave and useful pur- 
suits over the works of imagination was observahle in 
Italy. Under the weight of all this learned lumber the 
vein of spontaneous genius necessarily ran scanty and slow. 
The Italians had become determined Utilitarians in litera- 
ture. It seemed as if the natural fecundity of that gifted 
land were for the third time exhausted, as it was evidently 
the case in the fifteenth and seventeenth centuries, when 
national poetry and eloquence were either plunged into a 
deep sleep, or corrupted by extravagance and bombast, to 
give way, in the first instance, to the classical researches of 
Bracciolini and Valla ; in the second, to the physical dis- 
coveries of the school of Galileo. 

It seems as if, to every age of active and creative life, a 
period of comparative repose must necessarily ensue, to be 
consecrated to the toils of erudition, to prepare the soil on 
which, in more fortunate circumstances, a new vegetation 
is to germinate. Such an epoch of rest and transition Italy 
had reached in our days ; and the efforts of the scholars of 
that country seemed rather directed to search into the 
monuments of the past, to collect materials for the future, 
than to provide for the wants of the present. 

Our age is the age of history. We succeed to a genera- 
tion whose object it was to war with the past ; to carry on, 
in the name of liberty, the most illibersd and indiscrimi- 
nating system of demolition. They thought that the evils 
of feudal and ecclesiastical usurpations could not be con- 
sidered as fundamentally eradicated until the very records 
of those institutions were erased from the memory of men. 
It was a hasty and presumptuous age, that loved to tread 
on the relics of the past with a feeling akin to that of the 
ancient Tartars, who levelled all buildings with the ground, 
lest they should prove an incumbrance to the velocity of 
their steeds. 

Such a state of violence could not fail to bring about a 
reaction in our days : in fact, men are beginning again to 
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Study the institutions of our forefathers, and to derive im- 
portant instructions from the very evils "which .we are most 
inclined to deplore. 

The ephemeral duration of the specious systems of the 
reformers of the last age, is to he chiefly attributed to the 
unsparing sentence which they pronounced against every 
thing that belonged to the past. No era can be considered 
apart from the foregoing periods. Human progress, like 
every thing else, must obey the universal rule of continuity; 
and the better we know in what degree of the scale of 
civilisation we have been left by our fathers, the bolder 
will be our onward start, the wider and safer our strides. 

The period of repose that followed the downfal of Napo- 
leon has witnessed the unanimous efforts of all Europe for 
an accurate compilation of history. Italy, of all countries 
the most absolutely doomed to political and commercial 
inactivity, afforded the more leisure for historical inquiry. 
History was, as I have said, one of the main instruments 
on which the Italians relied for a revival of national spirit 

It is remarkable, that whilst history, as well as almost 
every thing else that is noble or beautiful in modem civili- 
sation, either originated or was revived in Italy ; whilst 
that country may justly boast of having produced the 
greatest number of excellent historians — there should be 
as yet no work answering the purpose of a general history 
of Italy. 

Besides the political impediments, or party prejudices, 
commonly alleged as the great obstacle to the completion 
of such a work, the vastness and labour of the undertaking 
are alone sufficient to deter the most active and persevering 
mind ; nor could a just idea of the extent of the subject be 
formed from considering similar works on the history of 
the other countries of Europe. 

The annals of these last can always be referred to one 
determined epoch, and comprehended within one period : 
and though the natural course of events may have been re- 
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peatedlj interrupted, and the national unity broken, still 
there is always a centre, a great metropolis, a dynasty, 
forming, as it were, the main cordiUera from which all 
secondary chains can be easily traced, and on which they 
mainly depend. That political, literary, and scientific 
spirit of centralisation, by which all historical monuments 
are insensibly drawn to enrich the royal museums and 
archives of the capitals, enable the French and English 
historian to survey, at a glance, the materials for his nar- 
rative. 

But the history of Italy is the history of many nations 
and states. With its head hidden among the clouds of 
antiquity, the history of the country, acting for many ages 
the principal part in a drama^ in which other nations only 
played the episodes, is necessarily divided into several 
distinct periods, and each period into a number of sub- 
divisions, offering but few general poiuts of analytical 
survey. 

Besides, our age has witnessed a revolution in history, 
no less than in every other branch of science and literature ; 
and for this we are, in great part, indebted to tiie indefati- 
gable activity and diligence of the Germans. 

We have been taught that history is a thing apart from 
historical romance : that we must sacrifice even what is 
noble or beautiful on the altar of truth : that no assertion 
is to be admitted, however long cherished in popular tra- 
dition, flattering to national vanity, or akin to feelings of 
our nature, unless grounded upon such solid bases, and 
confirmed by such irrefragable documents, as sufficiently 
constitute the evidence, or at least the plausibility of its 
authenticity. 

Truly this system of matter-of-fact research may be, and 
has already been, carried to an extreme ; and, by a vain 
display of erudition, historical works have often been made 
to groan under the weight of unprofitable appendices, and 
the attention of the reader has been drawn into a labyrinth 
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of puerile discassions. An unlimited credit has too often 
been bestowed upon moth-eaten manuscripts ; or too wide 
and vague an interpretation of fragmentary inscriptions 
has led to conclusions verging oh absurdity. We have had 
occasion again and again to deplore the demolition of some 
of the specious £a,brics of our forefathers, which had a stir- 
ring influence on our imagination ; and we could never, 
for instance, cordially rejoice at the ingenuity of those 
writers who succeeded in ranking the exploits and exist- 
ence of William Tell among the Actions of Helvetian 
mythology. 

But it is, nevertheless, a fact, that no historian, however 
venerable his character, can any longer advance assertions 
merely upon personal responsibility. No historical essay 
is, in our days, expected to come to light without a supply 
of quotations and references from the texts of long-forgotten 
authors, reported with all their luxury of quaint orthography 
or obsolete language — without a display of ancient charters, 
edicts, letters, medals, and inscriptions — ^and without dis- 
criminately weighing and sifting all those different and 
often contradictory testimonies, from which may result the 
corroboration of the opinions started in the text. 

We have already seen what zealous collectors and 
publishers of historical documents the Italians have been, 
especially in the age of Muratori. It would appear, that 
if any country in the world might be considered especially 
rich in historical monuments, and therefore entitled to re- 
pose from labour, that country is Italy. 

The Italians are, however, far from considering their 
preparatory work as complete; and no sooner had the 
country recovered from the consequences of the French 
revolution than they resumed the work, and soon found 
that the field of discovery widened in proportion as their 
progress seemed more rapid. 

Jt had been a subject of universal regret, that at the 
epoch of Muratori's gigantic undertakings the Piedmontese 
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archives ^rere shut against him by the jealousy of the 
government, and that his collection remained imperfect 
so far as related to Western Italy. 

The diligence of Piedmontese scholars, in our days, 
has laid open what the narrow-mindedness of the Dukes 
of Savoy had withdrawn from public curiosity; and the 
monuments of national history, published by a royal 
deputation during the last four years, have gone far to 
satisfy the most anxious demands of the learned*. 

The Monumenta Historia Patrics is a work in progress, 
and the labours of the Royal Deputation, composed of such 
men as Balbo, Saluzzo, Sclopis, and Cibrario, all illustrious 
for important historical achievements f, are daily bringing 
to light new treasures, furnishing materials for a long se- 
ries of volumes. The encouragement the eflforts of these 
scholars met with on the part of King Charles Albert was 
amongst the first symptoms that prince gave of his dispo- 
sition to depart from the sanguinary line of policy which 
characterised the first years of his reign. 

The " Monuments " consist of charters, dating as far 
back as the year 707; municipal laws, and edicts, and 
chroniclesr, for the most part inedited or unfamiliar to the 
generality of readers. 

The importance of documents of this nature will be ob- 
vious to persons initiated in all the questions concerning 
the precedence of the municipal liberties of the different 
countries of Europe — ^a precedence which has been given 
at one time to some of the German towns, at another to 
French, English, or Castilian communities ; whilst the 
Italians not only assert the priority of their Tuscan and 
Lombard republics, but even hold, that the Roman mimi- 
cipal institutions, to which modem civilisation is indebted 

* " Historiae Patriae Monumenta, edita jussu Charoli Alberti" Turin, 
1836-1839, &c. 

f See, especially, the " Economia Politica del Medio £yo," by the 
Cavaliere Luigi Cibrario. Turin, 1839. 
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for the very first elements of social order, were never en- 
tirely abolished in some of their southern and eastern pro- 
vinces, whence, by the force of example, they soon revived 
in the north and west, wherever the Lombard, Franklsh, 
and German dominions gave way. Some of the most 
ancient charters of the Piedmontese collection go back 
to the beginning of the eighth century, whilst the most 
ancient body of municipal laws, in that part of the Peninsula, 
the Statuto Conaolare of Genoa, bears the date of 1143. 

The historical docimients of Tuscany, Lombardy, and 
other provinces, relating to the middle ages, were already 
before the public, but the gleaning of what may have been 
left from the harvest of Muratori and his contemporaries, 
and the collection of monuments of a more recent date, is 
now engaging the attention of Italian scholars. 

There exists in the Parisian libraries a vast number of 
Italian manuscripts, most of them of the highest historical 
importance, which having, per fas et nefas, come into the 
possession of France, would be for ever lost to Italy, with- 
out the diligence of some distinguished Italians residing 
abroad. 

The collections of such documents, brought into light 
by Professor Marsand, a native of Padua (1836-1838), 
and by Giuseppe Molini (1836)*, have made considerable 
additions to the historical materials already m possession 
of the public. They contain, chiefly, Latin, French, and 
Italian letters, political and commercial, treatises between 
Home, France, and the different Italian states, and copies 
from autographs of popes, kings, and eminent men. We 
find there, amongst the most illustrious names, those of 
Andrea Doria, of the Marquis Trivulzio, of the Marquis of 
Marignano, and other heroes, 

Che di vederli in me BtesBO m esalto^ 

* Manuscrits Italiens, de la Bibliot^que Eoyale, et de celles de ranSna], 
Mazarine, et de Sainte Genevieve. Docmnenti di stoiia Italiana, copiati 
sugli originali autentici, e per lo pid' esistenti in Farigi. 
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and the insight which their correspondence gives of their 
life and character, the petty tracasseries of their domestic 
establishments, appearing, as they do, in all the pecu- 
liarities of their style of writing, have the advantage of 
giving us a minute and faithful picture of real life in by- 
gone ages, such as the most elaborate histoiy could hardly 
afford. 

But above these, and above all other publications by 
which a few industrious Florentines have contributed to 
enrich the history of the country, we must place a collec- 
tion of " Eelazioni degli Ambasciatori Veneti al Senate," of 
which several volumes have appeared since 1840. It is 
well known that, during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, the principal Italian families, who had taken 
part in the management of public affairs, enriched their 
family archives with large collections of state papers, ac- 
cumulated during their administration at home, or in the 
course of their embassies abroad. This practice was more 
generally observed in Venice, where the patrician families 
held for a longer period the sovereignty of the state. The 
collections of manuscripts invariably attached to the library 
of every Venetian magnate, and which related for the most 
part to the a£^s of the republic, were, to a great extent, 
dispersed on the general subversion of that ancient aristo- 
cracy in 1797; but a few of these private archives are still 
in existence, and are shown by the owners to their guests 
with a melancholy complacency, 
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Col misero orgoglio d'lin tempo che fii." 



In the year 1296, it was ordered by a decree of the 
Great Council, that all the Venetian ambassadors should 
on their return read before the senate an account of their 
mission, which was afterwards to be deposited in the state- 
archives — a practice regularly observed until the last days 
of the republic. These papers, which ** had gradually in- 
creased to a large library, furnishing the lover of modem 
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history with one of the richest treasures of authentic docu- 
ments," after undergoing severe losses in the first heat of 
republican devastation during the French invasion, when 
manuscripts were wantonly scattered in every direction, 
and sold by the French soldiers for waste paper, shared at 
last the fate of the remaining archives, and travelled across 
the Alps to France and Germany, whence a great part of 
them have never returned. 

All that remained of the memorials treasured up by the 
diligence of those provident patricians was, therefore, to be 
foimd either in the public libraries of Paris or Vienna, or in 
some of the private museums and archives of the Italian 
nobility. The first attempt at a revival of these historical 
monuments seems to have been made by Luigi Cibrario, 
under whose direction appeared at Turin, in 1830, the 
Eeports on the State of Savoy in the years 1574, 1670, 
and 1743, as given by the Venetian ambassadors, Molini, 
Bellegno, and Foscarini, with the editor s notes and illus- 
trations. Five years later, 1835-36, Professor Leopold 
Eanke, among the documents with which he has enriched 
his History of the Popes, published a vast number of these 
Venetian Reports, which he had the merit of bringing to 
light, most of them drawn from the public archives of 
Vienna, and some from the family repositories of the 
Eoman aristocracy. Again, in 1838, Niccolo Tommaseo, 
then an exile in France, extracted from the Parisian royal 
libraries, and published by the order, or at least the per- 
mission, of Louis Philippe, the Relations des Ambassadeurs 
Venitiens sur les affaires de France au XVIme Steele, re- 
cueillies et traduitesy etc., in two volumes quarto. 

These partial publications stimulated the ardour of the 
Marquis Gino Capponi, who now resolved to carry into exe- 
cution the idea which he had long conceived, of presenting 
his country with an accurate edition of all that was yet to 
be found of that widely scattered collection. Such an 
undertaking could not fail to find ready cooperators among 
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the Florentine nobility ; and the names of those who aided 
it by their advice or money were printed in front of each 
volume, as a due mark of acknowledgment. The direction 
and care of the work was intrusted to Eugenie Alberi, of 
Bologna. 

The Relazioni Venete, now publishing at Florence, are 
mostly drawn from the Magliabechiana and Eiccardiana 
libraries, or from the Archivio Mediceo of that city, which 
are said by the editor to contain immense treasures of these 
interesting materials. The Society has also opened an ex- 
tensive correspondence with many distinguished scholars 
in Turin and Rome, and with Italians residing in Paris, in 
Vienna, Berlin, and Gotha. So that, including all that 
has been supplied from private collections, and what still 
remains in the archives of St. Mark, reasonable hopes are 
entertained that the edition will prove as complete as pos- 
sible in the present state of things. So long a task was it, 
and so many different means had to be resorted to, in order 
to repair the work of French destructiveness. 

The Relazioni Venete, if carried to the extent originally 
contemplated, will surpass in importance almost every his- 
torical work on the political events of the last three centu- 
ries. The spirit of enterprise and adventure which, from 
the days of Polo and Zeni, distinguished the Venetian 
diplomatists, and their peculiar capacity for inquiry and 
observation — the mystery and jealousy which involved the 
political transactions of the Venetian senate at home and 
abroad — that indefinable mixture of dread and love which 
bound every citizen, patrician, and representative, to a 
central, inscrutable, and iron will — that wary and selfish, 
but firm and unswerving system of impassive neutrality — 
that spirit of toleration and impartiality which the republic 
religiously observed in all political and theological dissen- 
sions, which sheltered Fra Paolo, Galileo, and a hundred 
victims of persecution, from the open vengeance of their 
enemies — ^the unparalleled sagacity of those able negotia- 



tors who laid the foundations of modem diplomacy, and 
by whose constant exertion and vigilance the qneen of the 
Adriatic sat calm and serene on her watery throne, watch- 
ing the vicissitudes that convulsed the main land — all 
these cannot £&il to inspire us with a conviction, that the 
ocular testimony of the Venetian ambassadors is the work 
of men who neither dared to deceive, nor could be easily 
imposed upon. 

The ardour of the Italians for historical research is 
easily communicated to the most generous among the 
foreigners established among them. Dr. Gaye, a distin- 
guished German, has laid Italy under the greatest obliga- 
tion by his '* Carteggio Inedito d'Artisti," a work termi- 
nated in 1841, after the editor's death. The documents 
published in this collection go back to the year 1326. 
Besides papers from the celebrated founders of modem 
art, we have official and confidential letters from the most 
influential personages, such as Bienzi, the Este, Medici, 
Sforza, Bembo, Varchi, Giovio, Pietro Aretino, &c. These 
memorials of the fine arts, therefore, equally constitute an 
essential part of the history of Italy and its literature. 

Besides these works, resulting from the efforts of private 
persons or associations, every province, every insignificant 
town, has, within the course of the last ten years, pro- 
duced its annals; and, as every modem work of that 
nature is the summary of all historical documents that each 
city or district can yield, all bring their local tribute to be 
added to the great mass of national historical erudition. 

Such partial performances, however, can hardly be com- 
pared to efforts of a more daring nature, the greatest num- 
ber of which are now in course of publication, and which 
are intended to condense the quantity of materials already 
known, and render them generally accessible to readers. 

It must be confessed that a country in which, twenty or 
thirty years ago, the Marquis Rovalli printed his splendid 
History of Como, and disposed of only eighty-three copies 
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of it ; and Pietro Verri sold no more than one copy of his 
History of Milan, and in which now so many thousand 
volumes of dry historical erudition are yearly printed and 
sold — is not a country to he despaired of; nor can we look 
TOthout sympathy and admiration on the efforts of a nation, 
of all others in the world, except the Jews, the most di- 
vided and scattered, so unanimously cooperating in that 
one ohject of studying their history, as if, hy dwelling on 
the glorious reminiscences of the past, they sought a refuge 
against the melancholy feeling of their present dejection. 

Meanwhile, as we have said, in the midst of such vast 
means, the man has not yet arisen to give order and life to 
that formless and ponderous mass of heterogeneous mate- 
rials, and a general history of Italy still remains to he 
written. 

The earliest attempts ever made with any degree of 
success to answer that purpose, were the " Annali d' Italia ** 
of Muratori, the " Kivoluzioni d' Italia," hy Carlo Denina, 
the " Storia d' Italia Antica e Modema," hy Luigi Bossi, 
and the three volumes of Botta, entitled, " Histoire des 
Peuples d' Italie." 

More recent essays on the same suhjects have heen 
made hy Oesare Balho, at Turin, and Carlo Troya, at 
Naples. But all these works are either works of erudition, 
and hardly to he numhered among the writings on philoso- 
phical history, or they do not display that wide power of 
genius, that eagle eye, which emhraces, at one glance, an 
immensity of ohjects, and presents them in their mutual 
relations with that proportion which makes even of history 
an edifice ohedient to the laws of architecture. 

Truly it would seem that the Italians apply themselves 
to the compilation of their history, as ancient artists raised 
their architectural monuments for the amazement of pos- 
terity. Muratori, like Bramante or Amolfo di Lapo, gave 
the first model, and planned the foundation of a mighty 
edifice : each successive generation added its trihute of im^ 
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portant materials : ambitions artists brought forward their 
abortive designs: summers and winters revolved upon 
the unroofed aisles. But the day is yet to come, when the 
work shall feel the impulse of the hand of a Brunelleschi, 
or Michael Angelo ; when it shall be said, as of the Roman 
and Florentine domes, '* Time has done, but time shall 
not undo." 

The Italians, however, up to the death of Gregory XVI., 
were labouring under the greatest disadvantages. Even 
works of plodding erudition, though they afforded the 
means of a more practicable evasion, were not unfrequently 
thwarted by the odious tyranny of the police. The editor 
of the ill-fated '' Antologia di Firenze " had been these 
ten years applying in vain for permission to publish a 
" Biblioteca Storica,'' in the shape of a monthly journal, 
intended to constitute a periodical register of every disco- 
very connected with historical subjects. The history of 
the house of Swabia, by Niccolini, and the history of the 
times of the Tuscan reformer, Peter Leopold, which the 
Marquis Gino Capponi has completed in the midst of 
harassing difficulties, were still awaiting an imprimatur, 
which will now, perhaps, no longer be withheld. 

This took place under the auspices of the " mild and 
benignant" Duke of Tuscany; for I should consider it as 
superfluous to state that Botta's works were never allowed 
to appear at Milan ; that Leoni's translation of so innox- 
ious a book as Hallam's ** Middle Ages " was only per- 
mitted to be published at Lugano, in Switzerland; that 
the Sardinian government had recently banished the author 
of a work on the Statistics of the Commerce of Genoa, &c. 

But if no work of transcendent merit has as yet been 
completed, in any manner answering the purpose of a 
general history of Italy, there is no lack of interesting 
essays written in illustration of difiPerent periods or se- 
parate districts — or of philosophical views of the state of 
society, of the laws and constitution of all and each of 
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the states. No sufficient praise can be given, for instance 
to the works of Micali, " L7talia avanti ai Romani/' and 
" Storia degli antichi Popoli Italiani," — ^to the ** Yespro 
Siciliano," by Michele Amari ; - nor have the endea- 
vours of Cesare Cantu, after an Historical Ojclopsdia, 
been unrequited by the unanimous applause of his coun; 
tiymen. The most interesting of all historical publica- 
tions in Italy, nevertheless, from the immense labour it 
cost, from the vastness and importance of its subject, from 
the skill, industry, and perseverance with which it is* 
conducted, is the work on the ** Celebrated Italian Fami- 
lies," by Litta'i'. 

" Nobility," observed a very clever mathematician of 
our acquaintance, who, by a gift analogous to Midas's, was 
apt to turn every thing to cyphers — " nobility is like the 
zei'O in arithmetic ; it is of no value in itself, yet placed 
by the right side of other figures, it has power to multiply 
their quantities by ten, hundred, and thousand folds." 

The pompous appellations of ConUj Principe , Duea, 
&c. in Italy generally mean nothing ; sometimes even less 
than nothing. The abolition of the rights of primogeni- 
ture, the equi-division of property without regard to age 
or sex, in almost all the Italian states, and, above all, the 
indiscriminating prodigality of orders and diplomas of 
every description by petty princes who thereby thought 
to add lustre and importance to their faded courts, and to 
enlist the vanity of their most influential subjects in the 
cause of their tottering thrones, have rendered such dig^ 
nities so very easily accessible, so common and cheap, that 
it is by no means unfrequent to find in that country men 
really noble by birth, talents, and fortune, .as anxious to 
wave their undisputed honours as one of the English 
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upstarts would be to display his newly gilded coronet and 
newly painted escutdieon. 

Hence the Conte Pompeo Litta of Milan, when under- 
taking to compile what might not inappropriately be called 
an Italian peerage on a gigantic scale, took good care to 
call his work by the name of " Famiglie Celebri," not 
** Famiglie Nobili d'ltalia/* being well aware that no aris- 
tocratic distinctions in Italy can receive the sanction of 
public opinion, except such as are grounded on historical 
reminiscences, that no princely house can lay any claims 
to really illustrious descent, except those whose genealogy 
is written in the pages of national annals. 

The publication of Count Litta's work began in 1819. 
More than eight large folios have been successively 
printed in the course of the last twenty-six years; the 
author himself is said to have lavished his vast fortune 
in collecting ample materials and in embellishing his 
volumes wi^ most splendid illustrations of sepulchral 
monuments, ancestral portraits and pictures, medals, 
escutcheons, topographical maps of the domains of each 
family, and their manor houses and castles, the whole 
drawn up with all the exquisite neatness of Italian art, 
of which Milan is now the metropolis ; the assistance of 
a vast number of literati^ artists and antiquaries has not 
been wanting ; and still not only is the work as yet very 
far from drawing to its close, but, such is the wide range 
of its subject, that it is more than doubtful whether the 
well-deserving compiler himself will ever live to see the 
end of an enterprise to which he alone at first dedicated 
himself, but in the continuation of which the noblest 
feelings of national pride are now powerfully interested. 

In order to conceive an adequate idea of the vastness 
of such an undertaking, it must be remembered that what 
is now rather abstractedly called Italy is the assemblage 
of small and insignificant states, each of which — ^nay every 
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fragment of which — plajed a prominent part in the in- 
fancy of modem European civilisation, each of which had 
a separate, independ^at^ and not alwajrs ephemeral exist- 
ence, whose historical records are pregnant with achiere* 
ments securing immortality to almost numberless names, 
whose archives teem with documents asserting the indis- 
putable claims of almost innumerable families to the 
honours bequeathed to them by forefathers illustrious in 
arms, in letters, in arts. 

As early as the year 1297, at the epoch of the closing 
of the great Council at Venice, that city boasted no less 
than four htmdred and eighty patrician families. The 
members of eadi of those families had but too frequent 
opportunitieB of adding to the splendour of their houses 
by .their strenuous demeanour during the ruthless strug- 
gles of their country against its rival Genoa, during the 
unequal contests against the Carrara, Visconti, and Sforza, 
and the colossal powers of the formidable league of Cam- 
brai, and ever since, in the Turkish wars of Cyprus, 
Morea, and Candia, down to the extinction of their illus- 
trious republic. To enumerate the noble houses from 
which the warriors sprung that fell at Curzola or Chioggia, 
at Agnadello, Padua, or Eavenna, at Lepanto, Famagosta, 
or Corinth, at almost every battle in the Mediterranean 
from the Crusades down to the French revolution — and 
the wary yet unswerving statesmen who piloted the fragile 
vessel of that amphibious government in the midst of 
the envy and rapacity of no less imprincipled than power- 
ful neighbours, and the diplomatists who laid the rudi- 
ments of that treacherous but salutary science of lying 
that has spared Europe torrents of bloodshed — ^to name, 
in short, not only the titled but the historically noble 
&milies whose descendants stQl linger amidst the desola- 
tion of that tottering beaver-city alone, would prove as 
arduous a task as to compile the peerage of any of the 
great European monarchies. 
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An equal, if not a larger, number of heroic names are 
to be read in the pages of the " Libro d'Oro " at Genoa. 
Two hundred patrician families, all belonging to the 
Ghibeline faction alone, were registered at Milan by the 
warlike archbishop Otho Yisconti, who had driven as many 
of the Guelph party into exile at the close of the popular 
convulsions of 1277 ; neither is the burgher aristocracy 
of Florence, Pisa, and Siena, nor the feudal nobility of the 
two Sicilies and Sardinia, nor the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
of the patrimony of St. Peter, nor the courtly and country 
gentry of every petty town in Piedmont, Romagna, and 
Lombardy, less multitudinous; nor are their pretensions 
to purity of blood, to historical traditions, and very fre- 
quently to territorial sovereignty, less loud, less ambitious, 
or less satisfactorily demonstrated. 

Placed by the side of the aristocracy of Italy, the no- 
bility of every other country of Europe sinks into com- 
parative insignificance. Not that, with the exception of 
Venice, Lucca, and Genoa, it either ever received any 
constitutional organisation, or ever exercised any per- 
manent influence as a body ; but because the divisions of 
the country, and its frequent political vicissitudes, had the 
effect of calling forth the energies of a greater number of 
individuals, whose share of public events reflected on 
their descendants a lustre that no lapse of time could ever 
eclipse. 

Certainly when we look into the volumes of the " Bio- 
graphic Universelle," a work edited in France, and en- 
tirely after French views, where we are almost sure to meet 
an Italian at every third name; where, amongst men of all 
races and colours, we see no less than eighteen or twenty 
that bore the name of Colonna, and as many of the Doria 
and Dandolo, Strozzi, Spinola and Foscari, not to speak of 
Este, Visconti, and Medici, we wonder whether a diploma 
of nobility might not be at once indiscriminately bestowed 
on the whole of the Italian nation, and we expect to meet 
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every lazzarone wearing a chieftain's plume on his pointed 
cap— every labourer painting a mitre or a coronet on his 
plough. 

Of this vast farrago of celebrated families between eighty 
and ninety only have as yet found a niche in Count Litta's 
Grand Nationfd Gallery. These are not all among the 
most conspicuous : on the contrary, many of them, such as 
the Arcimboldi of Milan, Cavaniglia of Naples, Martelli of 
Florence, &c, — ^with reverence be it spoken — ^might easily be 
lost among the crowd ; one table is often sufficient to give 
their genealogy from Alpha to Omega ; and with the excep- 
tion of a stray bishop or cardinal, of some Arcadian poet or 
court chamberlain, on many of their members might be 
written the summary epitaph— 

" Lelio e sepolto qui 
Kacque, yisse e mor)." 

But when we come to those big names which Fame has 
trumpeted far and wide — to those families, to the biogra- 
phies of whose members the history of their age and coun- 
try, the progress of literature, science, and art, have be- 
come, as it were, episodical, then, notwithstanding the 
authors admirable sobriety and conciseness, and the 
printer's industrious economy, every branch of the genea- 
logical tree is bent with the weight of the fruit it bears ; 
column follows after column in unwearied succession, and 
the tables swell to a large atlas in folio. The work has as 
yet assumed no other than the alphabetical order. It may 
be questioned, however, whether the publication might not 
have been susceptible of a more philosophical arrangement, 
and whether, were it ever brought to a close, it might not 
then be practicable to give the work something like chrono- 
logical order and system. 

The aristocracy of Italy, in accordance with its original 
derivation, might, we think, be divided into four distinct 
classes, of which the first might be designated by the ap< 
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peUation of aacient patrician or classical anstoeracj ; the 
second might be called feudal or castellated nobility ; the 
third might be formed of the burgher aristocracy, and to 
the last might belong the courtly or modem titled nobility. 
We do not, of course, pretend that in this, any more than 
in any other arbitrary classification, evezy individual fetmily 
may be sure to find its proper place, nor that each division 
may not be susceptible of further distinctions and definitions. 
But the advantage of starting from an orderly principle 
will be obvious ere we are far advanced on the subject. 

The first class would comprehend those that Count Litta, 
•no less than the Italians in general, emphatically call 
'*famiglie antiche," houses that claim their origin from 
ancient Roman antiquity — every thing connected with 
events posterior to the downfal of the Roman empire being 
in that classical land invariably designated as modem — 
and which, for the better intelligence of Transalpine readers, 
we would call ** classical families." 

The claims of any of the Italian fEimilies to Roman pa- 
trician descent may possibly be grounded on doubtful con- 
jectures, may peradventure rest on universally cherished 
traditions; but, never, we believe, on well-determined 
genealogical evidence. That the invasions of the northern 
races did not overrun the whole country, that all the natives 
were not utterly destroyed, even though sadly dispersed 
and sifted, no man is unwilling to admit ; but it is also 
natural to presume that 

*' Siccome il folgore non cade 
In basso pian ma sa 1' eccelse cime/' 

even so the merciless sword of the invader must have 
aimed its strokes against the loftiest heads, and the hand 
of desolation have weighed harder against the turreted 
halls of the luxurious patrician than against the humble 
abode of the unresisting crowd. 

From the Alps to the Tiber every thing that stood 
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was levelled with the ground, and though the Eternal City 
itself contrived to purchase a precarious and ignominious 
security at the expense of the provinces, still the final day 
came for the metropolis itself, and then no shelter was to 
be found but among the rocks and banks of the Adriatic, 
or far on the shores of the Bosphorus. 

Still some, even of the most conspicuous families, may 
have escaped unscathed during the ravages of that tem- 
pestuous era. A few stray castles may have been suffered 
to stand on the Apennine, either overlooked by the hurried 
conqueror, or by him deemed too arduous or too worthless 
a prey. A few houses may have been preserved till the 
day when victors and conquered came to a compromise, 
and rested at leisure, if not at peace, from their work of 
destruction ; and these are to be generally recognised by 
the circumstance of their following the Roman instead of 
the Lombard or Salic law ; it having been enacted in that 
chaos of civil and political institutions, that every family 
should be ruled according to the statutes of the nation to 
which it belonged. That several of these families may 
have been spared to put forward their claims in less 
inauspicious ages, we have almost a moral certainty. It is 
only the means of historically demonstrating the validity 
of those claims that is wanting, and in such lack of positive 
authentic testimonials, their pretensions must depend on 
the courtesy or credulity of their contemporaries. 

It is, nevertheless, highly amusing to hear how far heral- 
dic ingenuity and antiquarian research have succeeded in 
supplying the want of historical authority. Among the 
houses that go farther back into the past, a few are to be 
found in Home or Florence, but a still greater number at 
Venice. 

Human ambition, for instance, can aspire to no loftier 
origin than what befell the Massimi at Borne. Every 
school-boy is well acquainted with their history. As early 
as the year of Borne 275, b.o. 478, three hundred and six 
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of their ancestors all belonging to the patrician order, and 
known in Rome as the Fabian Ghns; followed by about 4000 
of their clients, were cut to pieces by the Yejentes, against 
whom they had volunteered to wage war alone in the name 
of the republic. Of that numerous progeny one only sur- 
vived ; a child, who, on account of his tender age, had been 
left at home. A descendant of that only survivor was 
destined two hundred and forty two years later to check the 
Carthaginian invader in the height of his prosperous career. 
This was Fabius Mapsimus ; ' and it is his latest posterity 
that are said to be still living at Eome and elsewhere, 
bearing cto their armorial shield the " cunctando restitiiit " 
of that no less discreet than valorous dictator. 

" There is a tradition," observes Count Litta at the head 
of the first columns consecrated to that family, " that the 
present Massimi are derived from the ancient stock of this 
name, so illustrious in the annals of the Roman common- 
wealth. It might be doubted, hbWever, whether it is to 
the Valerii dr to the Fabii that they trace their origin, for 
both these houses and several others through adoption re- 
joiced in the appellation of Maximiis. There exists a 
famous inscription in Rome, which is considered as the 
most ancient among the heraldic monuments of that town, 
forpaerly in the pavement of the church of St. Bonifacio 
and Alessio, on the Aventine, now in the cloisters of the 
adjoining monastery, which was intended as a tombstone of 
a certain Maodmus, who id said to have lived in the tenth 
century, and sprung from a race of heroes." * 

The last Maximus mentioned in ancient liistdiy is said 
to be a Roman senator, so called, who was slain during the 
storming of the city by the barbarians of Totila, in the year 
of our era 562. From that epoch the name of Maximus is 
lost in the darkness of time, to be revived only four and 
a half centuries later, in the year 1013, the date of the 
above-mentioned inscription, preserved, as it were, in the 
Aventine Monastery only to prove the survival of the 
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house by the identity of name. Et voild eomme on fait 
le hloBon, 

Count Litta, \?ho, by the way, is no fanatic in tiiese 
heraldic matters, concludes by stating, that, as £Eir as po- 
pular reverence has power to sanction similar traditions^ 
few genealogies can be more satisfactorily authenticated 
than that of the Principi Massimi, it never having been 
matter of question in Bome that what now runs in their 
veins is the identical cold blood of that good Fabius 
Maximus Dictator, against whose wadded shield the spear 
of the fiery African was blunted and deadened. One may 
be curious, of course, to see how a race whose source was 
thus hidden in Roman, or may be in Trojan mythology, 
"would demean themselves during so long a series of gene- 
rations. 

From the epoch of that tell-tale inscription, all along the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, the Massimi 
seemed to have passed away in silence and obscurity, their 
names being occasionally met with in ancient inscriptions 
or other documents, as lords of casties, founders of con- 
vents or hospitals, &c., &c., only as it were to assure us 
that the old stock was still living and prospering, leaving 
us at a loss to guess for what purpose it might please Pro- 
vidence to keep it alive. The lustre of that faimily must, 
to a considerable extent, have been eclipsed by the ascend- 
ancy of the rival houses of Colonna and Orsini, though 
these last may be said to be mere upstarts placed by the 
side of the Massimi, both these houses being generally re- 
puted of foreign or barbarian descent. In 1347 we find 
the Massimi involved in the calamities of the tribunitial 
revolution of Bienzi. Late in the following century they 
had the glory of granting an hospitable reception to 
Sweynheim and Pannartz, the two worthy Germans who 
introduced the art of printing into Italy, and whose 
very first works were published in 1467, "in sedibus de 
Maximis,** the palace of their patron, Pietro Massimo, at 
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Borne. The Massimi lived then already in a princely style, 
and had given their country not a few warriors, statesmen, 
and senators. Their palaces, for one of which Michael 
Angelo gave the design, were tenanted by one hundred 
and fifty servants, and their names stand prominent among 
the promoters of art. The family is still extant, several 
branches having spread over other parts of Italy, and one 
even beyond the Alps in Carinthia. 

Equal pretensions to ancient Roman descent, most pro- 
bably grounded on analogous conjectures, are perhaps to be 
found at Bome, though, as early as in the days of Petrarch, 
that eminently classical poet complained that the good 
Eoman blood was fiELSt disappearing. Of these were the 
Crescenzi, Savelli, and among others the Frangipane, 
whose claims to the consideration of their countrymen 
were at least founded on better titles than is generally the 
case with the Flay-neighbours (Pela-Vicino or Pallavicino), 
and the EvU-thoms (Mali-spini) of the feudal nobility; 
their name having arisen from the liberality with which 
they came forward in days of distress and famine, and broke 
their bread with the poor. 

These families, of which the greatest number was 
crushed by the oppressive power of the Colonna, have 
not yet come out in Count Litta^s catalogue, unless 
we except the Cesarini and Cesi, whose names in the 
middle ages appear comparatively unimportant. The 
Cesarini number a few Cardinals, or Legates; the boast 
of the Cesi is the amiable and unfortunate Federico Cesi, 
the same who, in his eighteenth year, 1603, founded in 
Bome the Academy dei Lincei, and was the firmest sup- 
porter of Galileo, and whose discoveries in natural history 
raised his name so high among the precursors of Linnseus. 
Persecuted by the Boman priesthood, at war with his own 
family, on axscount of his scientific labours, he died broken- 
hearted in 1630. 

Classical fieimilies are likewise still supposed to exist at 
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Florence, where, according to Malespini, the earliest his- 
torian of the republic, there flourished in his own times 
(before 1281) not a few descendants of the ancient Roman 
colonists, to whom the lovely city of Flora owes its founda- 
tion. Dante is well known to have belonged to one of 
them, though many of the poets and biographers incline to 
think that the Elisei proceeded from the Frangipane, and 
only migrated from Rome to Florence during the middle 
ages. Whatever may be the case, Dante himself has 
frequent allusions to his ancestry ; and, though invariably 
modest and shy in all that personally concerns him, yet 
seems plainly to intimate his belief in his classical descent 
The name of the Elisei occurs for the first time in 1019, 
when, at the epoch of the solemn entrance of the German 
Henry II. into Florence, one of that family was among 
the number of distinguished personages deputed by the 
city to greet and escort the emperor. Dante's regular 
pedigree, however, only ascends to that warlike ancestor of 
his, by name Cacciaguida, whom he meets in his Paradise, 
and who is made to predict to the poet the vicissitudes 
of his life. This hero was knighted by the emperor 
Conrad III., whom he followed to the second crusade, and 
lost his life in Palestine, in 1147. From Cacciaguida s 
wife, a Ferrarese lady, they derived the name of Aldighieri 
or Alighieri, which remained to the family instead of the 
primitive Elisei, down to its final extinction. The poet 
himself was Cacciaguida's great-great-grandson in a direct 
line, and his family continued at Florence till the year 
1558, the epoch of the death of Francesco, the last of his 
male descendants in the sixth generation. 

Still by far the greatest number of Roman patricians 
who did not perish in those frequent barbaric invasions, 
must either have repaired to the Italian sea-ports, such as 
Venice, Ravenna, Bari, and a few other towns garrisoned 
by Greeks from Constantinople, or migrated to that seat 
itself of the Eastern empire. Venice alone is well known. 
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in all times, to have withstood every successive assaalt; 
and there is not the slightest doaht, hut that all the best 
families of Cisalpine Gaul, Istria, Dalmatia, &c., especially 
during the terror and desolation of the inroads of Attila 
in 452, sought their refuge among the glorious lagoons. 
The different petty colonies of the Venetian islands were 
independently governed by their tribunes till the year 697, 
when twelve of the most conspicuous citizens met in a 
single assembly at Heraclea, and elected Paolo Lucio 
Anafesto as the first doge or duke of maritime Yenetia. 
Venice itself was only built in 809, and in the same year 
became the capital of the republic. 

Three or four of the families, whose ancestors were 
mentioned among the twelve electors of the first doge, 
are already registered in Count Litta*s great catalogue, 
and that important transaction seems to constitute the 
earliest mark of aristocratic distinction at Venice. Of 
these the Orseolo and Candiana, so renowned in the 
primeval aunals of the Kepublic, were soon swamped in 
its political storms and became extinct ; but the names of 
the Enzzo, Tiepolo, and others equally immortal, are still 
in existence. 

None of the Venetian feunilies deserve greater attention 
than the Giustiniani. It dates from the very remotest 
epochs, and it has been perpetuated to the present age 
both in Venice and elsewhere. The Giustiniani are said 
to have been driven from Constantinople, where their an- 
cestors had borne the imperial diadem, (probably descend- 
ing from their illustrious namesake, the wise legislator of 
antiquity,) in consequence of one of those frequent courtly 
factions that almost at every generation dyed ^dth new 
tints the purple of the Eastern Empire. At first they are 
said to have sought a refuge in Istria, where they built 
Justinopolis, afterwards Capo dTstria, and hence emigrated 
to the Venetian lagoons. One of their name is mentioned 
among the tribunes as early as 756 ; but, in the year 1170, 
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the whole of their namerous £unily, actaated by hereditary 
rancour, embarked in a fatal expedition against Alexius 
Oomnenus, in which plague, famine, and treason conspired 
against the fortunes of Venice. With many thousand 
other combatants, all the Giustiniani found their death in 
the east ; and that would have been the end of them for 
ever, had it not been for a pious monk, by name Nicolo, 
who had been left alone in the silence of his monastery at 
home. The Venetians, grieved at the impending extinc^ 
tion of so illustrious a name, sent an express embassy to 
the pope to obtain the good, monk's release from his vows 
— drove him from the solitude of his cell, supplied him 
with a wife among the noble brides of Venice, and bade 
him provide against what they unanimously considered as 
a national calamity. The holy .Nicolo, with a rare self- 
denial, took the youthful bride to his bosom, consented to 
become a husband and a father for the sake of public wel- 
fare ; and after six years, having given sufficient proofs of 
his devotedness to the. interest. of the commonwealth, with- 
drew himself, and persqaded his wife to repair to the 
cloisters, where they both closed their life in odour of 
sanctity, and received the honours of pontifical canonisa- 
tion. 

The seed of the blessed Nicold proved fruitful even be- 
yond the ordinary measure of the human races, and spread 
with all the vigour of patriarchal multiplication. No less 
than fifty different houses of the Giuatiniani contempora- 
neously flourished in the halcyon days of the republic ; no 
less than 200 senators of their name sat, or at least had 
right to sit, at once in the great qouncil,: which, as it is 
well known, never in its best days numbered more than 
2000 members. Scarcely a battle was ever fought — scarcely 
a vital measure adopted ^rsc^rcely a legation sent to any 
foreign court, in which one, at least, of the Giustiniani 
had not a principal shaxe^ Their pedigree is ialmost equiva- 
lent to another version of the history of Venice. Among so 
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great a number, it must be expected some reflected no great 
credit on the family escutcheon. But they can boast of, 
perhaps, a greater number of really good and useful citi- 
zens — of warriors, statesmen, and diplomatists^-of pro- 
curatorij oratori, and provveditori--o{ authors, historians, 
and bishops — ^to say nothing of two saints and a doge — 
than any of the proudest houses in Venice. 

Out of the above-mentioned fifty different branches of 
this house, forty were extinct before the beginning of the 
eighteenth century ; but some of the Giustiniani were still 
high in dignity when the republic came into collision with 
Bonaparte, in 1797. One of them is well known to have 
firmly protested against, and bravely withstood all the 
vengeful fury of, the rapacious invader ; but others, on the 
contrary, hastened with their cowardice the final hour of 
the republic, and crowded around the new Austrian rulers 
with time-serving abjectness. 

It is melancholy, after following the genealogy of many 
of these brave Venetian races throughout their many 
branches, to hear to what degree of misery and destitution 
most of them are now reduced. " To doubt of the au- 
thentic descent of the Tiepolo firom Roman patrician 
descent, is to ofier an insult which every Venetian resents 
as personal." The Erizzo were invariably to be found at 
the head of their country *s fleets against the Ottoman 
power. The Corraro, Foscari, and a hundred others, for 
centuries illustrated its name at home and abroad. 

Yet how many of the branches of these families end 
with the following paragraphs : — 

** Girolamo (Tiepolo) was supported by government by 
the aid of secret subventions." 

** Federico (Foscari), bom very rich, died very poor. 
The immense palace of his family, so famous once both for 
its mELgnificence and for the hospitality that so many 
foreign sovereigns met with within its walls whilst visitors 
at Venice, is now abandoned and tottering.*' 
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And at the close of another hranch : — 

" Francesco, velite in the Italian guard, died in fight at 
the close of the Eussian campaign, in 1813. The last 
glory of the house of Foscari." 
■ And again : — 

" Filippo, body-guard in the Italian kingdom, then a 
lieutenant in the fourth regiment of foot. At the fall of 
Napoleon he refused to enter the Austrian service; and 
now exercises the comic art on the stage." 

'* Domenico, an actor on the Italian stage." 

" Marianna, married to a coachmaker in Pordenone." 

** Luigia, lives in Dunkirk, married to one Bowden, or 
Smallwood," &c. 

And can we helieve all this? The last heir of the " Two 
Foscari," now perhaps acting at the Fenice the part that 
the great doge, his progenitor, played in the Council Hall 
of the Republic I The daughters of Venice, for whose 
hands royal lovers were once known to sue; an alliance 
with whom turned the heads of continental noblemen, now 
given to a tradesman or to some one whose very name is* 
below our notice. 

Woe to the children of Venice who survive the fate of 
their country ! Others, indeed, have purchased a precarious 
subsistence by an ignominious subservience to Austria, and 
such honours as the cabinet of Vienna had power to bestow 
were lavished on their names : but who that could die a 
Venetian patrician would live an Austrian nobleman ? 

Happily, death is busy to efiBace. from the world these 
living testimonies of fortune's sad frolics, and the day is, 
perhaps, not for distant when ruins and tombstones shall 
be all that remain of the aristocracy of Venice. 

Still the great houses of Dandolo and Zeno, Pisani, 
Contarini, and Pesaro, Gradenigo, Mocenigo, Loredano, 
and a greater number than our page could contain, are yet 
a desideratum in Litta's work. Venice alone is likely to 
give him employment for all his lifetime, every one of the 
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above-mentioned names compelling him to a new rhapsody 
of Italian history, from the ML of Rome to the last day of 
Venice. Of Genoa, also, scarcely one family has, as yet, 
engaged oar author s attention ; and yet as the ruggedness 
of the ligurian mountains, and the fierce temper of their 
inhabitants, offered a more permanent resistance against 
northern invasions, the Genoese boast, not perhaps without 
reason, that the ancient blood of their patricians has passed 
more uncontaminated across the storms of the dark ages 
than that of any other district on the Italian mainland. 
The proofs of their ancient classical derivation, however, 
are still more vague and conjectural than those on which 
rest the claims of Venetians and Romans; the annals 
of Genoa ascending no higher than the tenth or eleventh 
centuries, in which epochs all repositories of private or 
public documents were repeatedly destroyed by the fre- 
quent onsets of the Saracens. All that can be positively 
stated on that subject is, that long before the year 1 100, 
Genoa was swayed by four ancient, noble, powerful families, 
the Doria and Spinola, Grimaldi and Fieseo ; and as these 
names rose to celebrity long before any other, so have they 
in after ages stood first and foremost in all national vicissi- 
tudes. The aristocratic houses of Genoa have been pre- 
served from generation to generation with a more uninter- 
rupted continuance, and their representatives live now in a 
state of greater affluence and splendour than those of the 
rival republic. Their marble palaces, although oftentimes 
too spacious for the number or for the wealth of their in- 
mates, are yet far from crumbling to ruins; private in- 
dustry and enterprise surviving among that hardy and 
frugal race, even after the extinction of public spirit 

But if the antique origin of Italian fitmilies is, to say 
the least, so problematic even at Rome and ia the two 
maritime republics, what are we to think of the pretensions 
of other minor houses of Romagna and Lombardy, and other 
provinces in which the night of the middle ages set in at 
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SO early , a period, and on which it dwelt so long, and thick, 
and chaotic, as to change the veiy face of the land? The 
Pepoli of Bologna, for instance, adopted a chess-board as 
the cognisance of their family, which they are fain to de- 
rive from Palamedes, the pretended inventor of the game 
of chess at the siege of Troy ! 

For along lapse of ages the Italians had that horror of 
their barbaric descent that the Spaniards evinced in refer- 
ence to any mixture of Moorish blood. Such prejudices 
are, however, fast wearing off; and, there are few at present 
unwilling to admit. that ne^t.to those who claim kindred 
with the Roman Pisos or Scipios, are to be ranked such 
families as can trace their source up to Gothic, Lombardi 
or Frankishprogenitor». 

The earliest feudal nobility in Italy d^tese. from the 
Lombard invasion. But, before the yeKr 1100, almost all 
the original thirty houses of. dailies and counts of that na- 
tion amongst whom th^ country was originally divided, 
had become. extinot, and a new generation of minor nobles 
had risen On the wrecks of those families, often bearing 
tbeit titles and claiming their privileges. Of these, also, 
a vast number were destroyed during the popular contest 
of the Lombard League, or were immolated by the people 
in the first intoxication of triumph. A few of them, how- 
ever, lived through that long ordeal of fire and sword. 
Their hawk-nests in the Alps and Apennines sheltered 
them against the first democratic effervescence, and en- 
abled them, in progress of time, to come to a compromise 
with their burgher opponents, and eventually to reassert 
their ascendancy over them. 

Few, therefore, if indeed any, of the Italian families 
can boast of their descent from the earliest northern feuda- 
tories ; they generally derive from those comparatively ob- 
scure adventurers, who, either through usurpation or impe- 
rial bounty, stepped, as the saying goes, into their shoes, 
tenanted their vacant castles, and wielded their broken 
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sceptres. All of them, indeed, though prompted by ambi- 
tion to adopt the law of the conquerors, did not belong by 
birth or origin to the northern race with which they claimed 
kindred with as much eagerness as in after ages of classical 
ciyilisation they endeavoured to disavow it. Feudalism 
imderwent in that age an awful shipwreck, and the clumsy 
raft that was made to stand up in its stead was not unfre- 
quently found to be composed of extraneous and adventi- 
tious materials. 

One of the feudal or castled families (nobilta castellana) 
that first attempted a strenuous reaction against democracy 
was that of Ezzel, or Ezzelino, lords of Onaro and Romano, 
in the territories of Bassano and Padua. The first Ezzel 
came from Germany in the train of Conrad II., in 1086, 
and was son of an obscure German, named by the Italians 
Arpone. Ezzel, having received from that emperor the 
investiture of the above-mentioned estates, was induced to 
fix his residence in the country. His grandson, Ezzelino, 
renowned for prodigies of valour performed in Palestine, 
sided with Frederic Barbarossa at the diet of Roncaglia in 
1154, and aided that emperor in the demolition of Milan 
in 116S. But when the rebellion of a few burghers as- 
sumed the aspect of a general revolution, that was to lead 
to the emancipation of Italy, Ezzelino felt the necessity of 
espousing the popular cause, and joined the Lombard 
League in 1167. He fought all their successive battles, 
and was found among the ranks of the leaguers on the 
glorious field of Legnano, in 1 176. But the unnatural 
alliance between the Ezzelino and the people could not last 
long. The lords of Eomano were soon reconciled with the 
German monarchs; and, at the rise of the Guelph and 
Ghibeline parties, they stood constantly at the head of the 
latter. The sixth and last of that feimily, also named 
Ezzelino, strong in the favour of the second Frederic, 
extended his tyrannic sway over the cities of Verona, 
Trento, and Padua; and after that emperor's demise, 
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throwing off all allegiance towards his successors, he yen- 
tared to aspire to the independent sovereignty of Lorn- 
hardy. But the fate of that heautiful province was not 
yet mature. The whole country rose in a crusade against 
him, and after a few years of gallant resistance he was 
routed and wounded at Cassano, and died in the hands of 
his adversaries, 1259. His hrother, Alherigo, who had 
shifted his policy from the Ghihelines to the Guelphs in 
the vain hope of surviving his hrother*6 ruin, met with a 
still more calamitous end. His sons were heheaded, his 
wife and daughters humt alive in his presence, and after 
witnessing their fate he was compelled to follow it, with a 
refinement of cruelty that all the fieur-famed ruthlessness of 
Ezzelino could scarcely authorise. 

We have given at some length the rise and fall of the 
House da Romano, hecause its destinies hear no little re- 
semblance to those of many a family, who more perma- 
nently succeeded in establishing their sway over some of 
the Lombard cities. To the most distinguished of these, 
such as the Visconti, Carrara, Gonzaga, Correggio, &c., 
we have made some allusion in the first part of this work. 
The Este.and Savoy are among the few whose lustre was 
sent down undiminished to the present generation. 

The house of Este spread as widely in Italy as it did 
beyond the Alps. Long before Alberto Azzo II. had made 
himself at home with the Guelphs in 1020, the various 
branches of the Malaspina and Pallavicino were established 
in Lunigiana, where they held feudal sway long after the 
extinction of feudalism throughout Northern Italy. 

Had we the choice of our own descent, we would rather 
be derived from the Malaspina or Pallavicino than from 
any of the more fortunate branches of the house of Este. 
Though never raised by fortune to the royal dignity, these 
two heroic races had oftentimes a paramount influence on 
events that decided the fate of empires. Nothing can be 
more surprising than the number of immortal names that 
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are to be read in the long regbter of these fietmilies. The 
PallaTicino possessed large estates in the territories of Pla- 
centia and Parma as early as 1116, when the Marqiiis 
Oberto first acquired the sobriqaet of Pela-vicino (flay- 
neighbour), from the rather incorrect notions he entertained 
about the rights of meum and tuum. Some of his descen- 
dants afterwards, settled at Genoa, and their numerous 
branches played a most prominent part in the annals of 
that, republic. They gave their adopted city no less 
than Ave doges, an admiral, several archbishops and 
bishops, three at least of whom were also raised to the 
purple at Borne. Other branches continued on their ori- 
ginal estates in the Parmese territory, where their ancient 
castles at Busseto, Bargone, Talaano, &c., are still extant, 
and not always untenanted. Others again migrated to 
Naples, Borne, and eyen beyond the Alps into Hungary^ 
where one of their name rose. to the rank of marshal of the 
empire. Finally, another of them, the well-known Horatio, 
from Genoa, came to England in the days of Queen Mary, 
and, having abjured Catholicism under Elizabeth, engii^d 
in commercial speculations, in which he .so far prospered 
as to be able to supply the queen with large sums of 
money, rather in accordance with patiiotic devotedness 
than with mercantile discretion. Finally, in 1 586, at the 
opening of the Spanish war, Horatio, true to. his Genoese 
descent, though a Briton by act of parliAinent, armed at his 
expense a considerable number of vessels, and distinguished 
himself for his gallant demeanour against the Invindble 
Armada in 1588. He was knighted by the queen at his 
return ; and after his decease his portrait was placed in the 
House of Lords among those that had well deserved of 
the country. This picture, by great good fortune, was 
among the few articles of furniture that escaped the 
ravages of the great fire of 1834. It is now to be seen in 
the British Museum, and bears the following inscription : 
— " Sir Horatio Pallavicino, obt. 1600." On^ of the suits 
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he wore is, we believe, in the horse armouiy in the Tower. 
But Horatio's ambition made away with the fortune his 
industry had amassed. Tobias, his son, connected by mar- 
riage with the house of Cromwell, ended his life in the 
Fleet ; and Horatio, his grandson, died childless in want 
imd obscurity. *' Sic transit gloria mundi ! " 

The fate of the Malaspini (Evil Thorns), afterwards 
Malaspina, is not essentially different. One of them, the 
famous Morello, held swi^ in Lunigiana when Dante came 
to him for refuge. One branch of the family for a long 
time held absolute sovereignty at Massa. Many of the 
Malaspina continue at Parma, Pontremoli, and elsewhere, 
but in greatly reduced circumstances. 

We had, in another part of this work, occasion to men- 
tion the Correggio and Rossi, two powerful families who 
long contended for the supreme power at Parma'. Highest 
in rank after them stood the Sanvitale. This family begin 
their genealogy with Ugo, who in 1100 built the tower of 
San Vitale, on the banks of the Enza. They also were 
Guelphs, and lavish of their blood for the Guelph cause 
during the memorable siege of Parma by Frederic II. In 
later times the ascendancy of the Ghibelines of Milan and 
Verona occasionally drove them from home, when, to- 
gether with a great many other Lombard families from 
every town, they sought their refuge at Venice, and were 
admitted among the Venetian patricians. The Sanvitale 
at a very early period were Lords of Fontanellato ; their 
castle has in all times been a favourite resort for Italian 
literature and art. The late Count Stefano won a wide 
reputation as a founder of houses of asylum and education. 
Not a few of the most distinguished living artists were 
reared up in those liberal institutions, to which the good 
count consecrated all his time and pretty nearly his for- 
tune. His son, Luigi, at his death endeavoured to repair 
his shattered patrimony by an alliance with the house of 
Austria, that is, he espoused the unfortunate offspring of 
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Maria Louisa's frailty, more lately legitimated by a left- 
handed marriage with Count Neipperg, her paramour. 
The cousin of Luigi, Count Jacopo Sanvitale, followed a 
different, consequently a more losing policy. At war with 
all the established governments since his boyhood, he was 
implicated in every conspiracy that ever was brewing in 
subterranean Italy. Imprisoned at Fenestrelle by Napo- 
leon in 1810, on account of a disrespectful sonnet* on the 
birth of the King of Rome, banished from Milan by the 
Austrians in 1816, sentenced to several years* imprison- 
ment as a Carbonaro in 1 820, and exiled in consequence 
of the insurrection of central Italy in 1831 ; he must be 
now, in spite of his eminent genius and most amiable dis- 
position, languishing in some of the obscure dep6t8 of 
Italian refugees in France, unless indeed his cousin's 
recent exaltation at the court of Parma may have smoothed 
the way for his return. 

* We think our readers may like to see this famous sibUlone, or sonnet 
a bouts rim^s, which Sanvitale wrote in an unlucky quarter of an hour 
among a company of friends, and which, when it fell into the hands of 
the emperor and king, so bitterly provoked him, that he exclaimed, 
** Send the man to Fenestrelle, and let him stay there as many months as 
there are lines in the poem." 

" Feb la Nascita del Re m Roica. 

lo mi caccio le man nella parrticca 

Per la rabbia che proprio il cor mi tacca 

Be compro vate vaticinii teocca 

E.un regio Mida canticchiando ttucea. 
E m' arroyello se Firenze o Lucca 

Ghitarrino strimpella o tromba inibocca 

Per un &nciul che in culla si hcUocca 

E sallo Iddio se avri poi sale in ztuxa, 
Egli d del conio della stessa zecca 

£ rammento la rana che s* impicca 

Perche 1* astro del di moglie si becca 
Ecco gia r ugne in sen d' Italia eijicca 

E le trae sanguinose e il sangue lecca, 

Ei che far la potea libera e ricca" 
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The Eangoni of Modena also are among the few families 
preserving some traces of their former splendour. They 
are fond of deriving their origin from German ancestors, 
and were landowners before 1040. Gherardo Eangoni 
was the first Podest^ of Modena in 1166. Another Ghe- 
rardo distinguished himself in the famous war of the 
" Rape of the Bucket" in 1249. The Eangoni were Lords 
of Castelvetro and Fivizzano till 1702, when the elder 
branch came to its end ; other branches, however, are still 
extant, and from them sprung a few but highly distin- 
guished ecclesiastical or literary characters. The present 
representative of one of these houses is simply designated 
by Count Litta under his Christian name " Taddeo ;" but 
his wife deserves a more particular notice. 

" Eosa, one of the daughters of Count Carlo Testi, for- 
merly a senator in the kingdom of Italy, accused of partici- 
pation in the rebellion of February 3rd, 1831, at Modena, 
for having embroidered a silken standard with the three 
colours of the Italian kingdom. This lady was condemned 
by a tribunale statario to three years' imprisonment in a 
fortress of state. The penalty was afterwards commuted 
by special clemency into a seclusion for as many years in 
the convent Delle Manteliate in Eeggio." The first 
instance, we believe, of female handiwork being accounted 
high treason. 

But there still exists in Modena a family, by the side of 
whose antiquity, even the boasted genealogy of Este ap- 
pears unimportant. The Pico were certainly a distin- 
guished family before the conquest of Charlemagne in 774, 
since that emperor led away into France at his return, 
among other hostages, Manfredo, one of that house. Many 
years afterwards, another Manfredo, Count of Milan, was 
among the opponents of Guide, Duke of Spoleto, for some 
time emperor and king of Italy. He continued his hos- 
tilities against Lamberto, son of Guide, also king of Italy, 
who laid siege to Milan, and, after an obstinate resistance. 
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took prisoner and beheaded the count, 896. Ugo, son of 
Manfredo, a youth of sixteen, also fell into the hands of 
the conqueror, but was pardoned. He even so far won the 
king's favour as to become his inseparable companion. One 
morning in summer, 808, King Lamberto was hunting 
alone with his favourite on the plain of Marengo. Wearied 
with long riding, he lay down to sleep. The desire of 
avenging his father's death had long slumbered, but was 
not extinct, in Ugo's heart. From that sleep Lamberto 
never awoke* What became of the young murderer is not 
known, but in 900 he was no longer Lord of Milan. From 
him through almost mythological traditions, the Pico, or, 
as they were called, *' the children of Manfredo," with great 
plausibility derive their lineal descent. They reappear on 
the stage as Lords of Mirandola and imperial vicars in 
1311. Ten years later Francesco Pico fell into the hands 
of a ruthless enemy, Passerino Bonaccolsi of Mantua; and, 
shut up in a dungeon with his family, he died the death of 
Ugolino, after having doTOured two of his children. The 
Pico were successively created Counts of Concordia in 
1432, Princes and then Dukes of Mirandola, &c. &c. Still 
the greatest lustre was conferred upon them by the illus- 
trious and unfortunate Giovanni Pico, named by the Italians 
the phoBnix of geniuses. Giovanni died childless ; the de- 
scendants of his brothers were stripped of their estates by 
the emperor in 1706, and became extinct forty years later. 
The Pio, at one time Lords of Carpi and Sassuolo, who are 
derived from the same stock with the " children of Man- 
fredo," are also extinct. But two different houses of their 
name, issuing from collateral branches, are still living at 
Carpi, and some of their members are still high in office ; 
one of themj Galeazzo Pio, being Governor of Garfagnana 
for the Duke of Modena. 

A few of the many hundred fjEimilies belonging to the 
feudal nobility, who acted in Lombardy a subordinate part 
under the Visconti, Scala, Este, &c., already occur in 
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Count Litta*s catalogue ; such as the Bojardo of Reggio, 
Lords of Rubiera since 1095, afterwards Counts of Scan- 
diano, extinct in 1660; Da Camino of Trevigi, powerful 
since 1089, and ended in 14Q2 ; the Castiglione of Milan, 
whose castle was built before the year 1000, and whose 
representatives, the lineal 'successors of the brave, amiable 
and accompUshed Baldassar Castiglione, author of ** II 
Cortegiano," are still flourishing ; the Giovio of Como, 
Fogliani of Beggio, Trinci of Foligno, Varano of Came- 
rino, &c. <&c., these last tracing their pedigree up to the 
third century of the Christian era. All these have been 
selected among the vast number, probably out of regard 
to some universally known individual, such as the poet 
Matteo Maria Bojardo, the historian Paolo Giovio, the 
poet Alphonso Varano, &c. ; but were litta really to give 
us the history of every feudal house of Lombardy or 
Romagna, of all the petty but renowned Lords of Polenta, 
in Ravenna; Malatesta, of Rimini; Moutefeltro, of Ur- 
bino ; Manfredi, of Faenza, &c, &c. &c., there would posi- 
tively be no end to his labours. 

To all these, which in a general point of view, and in 
consequence of the law which they were known to profess, 
we incline to consider as issued Irom. northern, that is, 
from Gothic, Lombard, Frankish, or German blood, must 
be added the numerous descendants of those brave Nor- 
man adventurers (few in number at first, but afterwards 
nearly as numerous as the followers of William the Con- 
queror of England), who, from the latter end of the tenth 
to the close of the following century, founded in the south 
of Italy the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. The Filangieri, 
Caracciolo, and other Neapolitan houses, are well known 
to look up to those warriors as their progenitors ; but not 
one of them has yet appeared in our author^s register. 
Next come, at Naples, the French barons of Charles pf 
Anjou, settled in the country since 1266 ; in Sicily and 
Sardinia, the feudal nobles, either foreign or natives, con- 
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stitutioiiaily organised in an oligarchic body by the kings 
of Aragon ; and more lately the Spanish houses, both in 
those islands, and at Milan and Naples, who followed in 
the train of the triumphant armies of Charles V. and 
Philip II. Finally, among the feudal nobility, may be 
ranged the houses of those Condottieri of the fifteenth 
and following centuries, the Del Verme, Malatesta, Bag- 
lioni, Coleoni, &c., many of whom, often arising from 
obscure and even ignominious sources, owed their rise to 
the might of their arm, and established their precarious 
sovereignty almost in every petty town of Romagna and 
Lombardy ; some of them having the good luck, for a 
time, to escape the wholesale massacres by which Borgia, 
Delia Rovere, Medici, and other such popes, contrived to 
rid themselves of their presence. 

These, with the Colonna, Orsini, and other Roman fami- 
lies constitute the second great division of Italian nobility. 
As with the genealogy of the classical or ancient Roman 
aristocracy, the history of Venice and Genoa is more 
essentially connected, so are the numerous vicissitudes of 
every tower in the mainland written in the records of the 
feudal or castellated nobility. Every hill had its castle, 
every castle its share in the vicissitudes of the coimtry. 

But with the exception of Naples and the islands, where 
a shadow of feudalism might be said to continue down to 
the French Revolution, the castle soon ceased to exercise 
a paramount influence on the destinies of Italy. The 
nobUtd cittadina^ or burgher aristocracy, soon eclipsed the 
lustre of the lords of the land. These latter, it is true, 
by an adroit shift of their quarters and policy, contrived 
to enter the citizen's ranks, and exerted themselves to the 
utmost of their power to forget and make others forget 
the lordly station they had descended from. During the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, many hundreds of 
feudal houses managed thus to merge into the municipal 
patriciate. Still many hundreds, also, sprung more im- 
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mediately from plebeian ranks, owing their rise to the 
incessant convulsions of republican life. The distinction 
between the native and adoptive burgher nobility is not 
easily drawn; for on the fb^t abating of the zeal for 
democratic equality the ancient nobles did not fail once 
more to put forth their claims to illustrious descent, whilst 
the new men showed equal anxiety to gild over with vague 
traditions the real obscurity which enveloped their lineage. 

Mauy of these undeniably burgher families, however, 
such as the Medici, Strozzi, Capponi, and at least five 
hundred at Florence, the Gambacorta, Gherardesca, and 
almost as many at Pisa, with equally vast numbers at 
Siena, Lucca, Bologna, and, in short, in every town that 
ever was constituted into an independent republic through- 
out Piedmont, Lombardy, Tuscany, and Romagna — ^have 
little reason to seek in the faint records of mediaeval 
barbarism a lustre which they might better derive from 
their luminous deeds in times nearer to us. Those Floren- 
tine weavers, Milanese armourers, and Pisan bankers, 
were after all the performers in that great Italian drama 
of which the broken-down feudal lords soon became mere 
insignificant figures. Their domestic glories are identified 
with republican greatness ; and to this alone did Italy owe 
her great triumphs in war and peace, in literature and 
art. 

Not a few, both of the feudal and burgher nobility, 
found their way to court during the usurpations of domes- 
tic tyranny, and the establishment of foreign bondage. 
The most generous, however, preferred the silent obscurity 
of their mansions, or even the various vicissitudes of 
an exile^s life. Such as followed Fortune, and accommo- 
dated themselves or even contributed to their country's 
enthralment, did not scorn to accept from princely bounty 
titles and dignities for which their forefeithers in more 
stirring times had shown utter contempt. The Italian 
patricians ceased to be great when they were made noble. 
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Down to the extinction of their repuhlic, the Genoese and 
Venetian senators disdained or affected to disdain the 
feudal titles which th^j owed either to the munificence of 
foreign sovereigns, or to their lordly possessions in foreign 
lands or the colonies. And such a man as was bowed to 
as " My Lord Duke," or " Prince" at Rome or Vienna, was 
feuniliarly hailed by his townspeople as plain Andrietta 
Doriaj or Bacdccia Durazzo. Even at the present day 
the name not the title constitutes real rank in Italy. 

But in proportion as the rulers of the country were 
firmly seated on their throne they showed less regard to 
the ancient nobles, whose support could no longer be of 
any material use, and whose republican pride and fierce- 
ness' ill brooked the degradation of courtly servility. 
They found more willing and abject instruments amongst 
men of their own choice, who owed their being to, and 
depended on, them alone. The low-bom favourite gradu- 
ally took place by the side of the aristocrat in the royal 
antechamber ; and, as the latter too naturally shrank from 
a contact with his new associate, he declined further at- 
tendance on a prince who seemed bent on his utter abase- 
ment. Hence what is called purely nobUtd cortigiana, 
the fourth and less venerable class of Italian nobility. 

Some of the families of this description owed their rise 
to the temporary sovereignty of one of their blood, and 
these ought to be distinguished by the appellation of 
Papal nobility. As long as the Colonna, Orsini, Frangi- 
pane, and other of the proudest baronial famOies of the 
Campagna contended for supremacy at Rome, the pope 
was invariably chosen from amongst the members of the 
prevailing fiEtction. During two or three centuries the 
Papacy had become a monopoly in their hands, and, far 
from increasing their lustre, it often entailed the greatest 
disasters upon them. But in later and quieter times the 
Conclave obeyed other and extraneous influences; many 
of the popes were chosen out of regard for their holiness, 
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their learning; ofteii even for their old age, for theTeiy 
lowliness of their birth. Their relatives) however de- 
spised, never failed to invade and lord it over the Vatican, 
and were, daring the pontiff's lifetime,' liaised tb a station 
to which they strove to cling after his death, notwithstand- 
ing the envy of their new peers, the resentmetit of the 
people, and the ill will of the pontified'^accessor. Tho 
Delia Rovere, Borghese, Famese, Del Monte, arid several 
scores more, can boast of no higher pretensions to their 
rank. Truly most of them did not fail to look for their 
titles to aristocratic distinction, in the memorials of feudal 
ages. Their names were historically obscure, neverthe- 
less : and in Italy, at least, it is vain for heraldry to tell a 
tale that history ^vill not substantiate. 

Of the numberless hosts of courtly minions with which 
the inconsiderate or interested liberality of ten or twelve 
reigning houses has been for the last three centuries and 
is still swelling the peerage of every petty Italian state, 
nothing needs be said ; a breath has made, a breath can un- 
make them. Where is the man mean enough to put up 
with a dukedom or countship, such as it is in the power of 
the Duke of Lucca, or the Duchess of Parma to bestow ? 
And yet, who can number the lordly families whose titles 
come from no more creditable sources ? 

The duchy of Lucca alone, with a population scarcely 
larger than that of Berkshire or Buckinghamshire — a state 
too, only fifty years ago swayed by a jealous and exclusive 
oligarchy — ^numbers now no less than one hundred and ten 
titled families. In the Papal and Neapolitan states, the 
nobles bear at least twice as large a proportion to the 
population. Hardly a paltry castello in Bomagna or Cala- 
bria, such as Bagnacavallo or Scaricalasino, but boasts its 
Casino or club of the nobles with several scores of members 
to frequent it; many of them, too, with the purest blood 
in their veins. 

Nor do they all, in spite of adverse circumstances, sheer 
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poyert^, and the contempt into which mere rank is held, 
vegetate in idleness and obscurity. A very great namber, 
such as the d'Azeglio, Oapponi, Sanvitale, appear fore- 
most in the ranks of patriotism ; active and sanguine in 
every benevolent scheme of popular improvement ; others 
like Manzoni and Leopardi seek distinction in literature ; 
others again, like d*Azeglio himself, come forward as culti- 
vators of those fine arts of which their wealthier pro- 
genitors only assumed the patronage. 

In Italy, also, '* Blood is not water." It would be vain 
as it would be guilty to wish for the utter demolition of 
aristocratic distinction. Nobility in Italy has been abused — 
it has been made a by-word, dragged into the dust. What 
then ? Till Italy learns to forget and abjure the Past, she 
owes reverence and gratitude to her aristocracy. Her 
nobles have fallen with her. Shall they have no share in 
her resurrection ? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ICATER. 

Nftdonal Sdncatian — Italian IJniyenitiet — The Jemiita — TheJffnoranUni 
— ^Infimt School* — Sunday Schoolt — Enrico Mayer — Physical Bdaea- 
tion. 

SiNOE the idea first prevailed in Italy, that the unarmed 
influence of public opinion was more likely to lead to eman- 
cipation than any appeal to physical force, no question of 
more vital interest presented itself to the lovers of the 
country than that of popular education. Literature and 
the arts themselves are only in so far a means of civilisation 
as they are placed within reach of the less civilised classes. 
The schoolmaster must prepare the way for the liberator. 

" Nowhere does the plant man grow so well as in Italy," 
was the quaint but pithy remark of Alfieri, who of all 
writers ought to be the least liable to the charge of patriotic 
partiality, if, at least, we are to believe that he was sincere 
in his assertion, '* that Asti was ^s birth-place ; but he 
looked on the whole world as his country." 

That the soil and climate of the Italian peninsula is 
highly favourable to the growth and development of all 
physical, moral and intellectual faculties of the human 
race, as to every other kind of animal and vegetable life, it 
would be as idle and useless to attempt to demonstrate as 
it would be difficult and unjust to gainsay. 

We need not go far back in the past and ascend to the 
happier eras of Boman and mediaeval greatness, when the 
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high traming of military discipline, or the spirit of com- 
mercial enterprise, called into action the energies of that 
gifted nation; we have only to visit the most obscure 
suburbs of the Trastevere at Home, the Moio at Naples, and 
the Porto-Franco at Genoa, or otherwise to ramble along 
the whole range of the Apennines, or through the valleys of 
Brescia and Bergamo, to feel convinced that nature is still 
true to herself, and that individually the plant man springs 
from that genial ground as robust, sound, and healthful, 
and is as susceptible of attaining the h^hest degree of 
mental and bodily perfection, as when fostered by the 
blessed air of liberty, and cheered and warmed by the 
sacred sunbeams of religion, glory, and patriotism. 

The comparative barrenness and deterioration of that 
privileged garden is consequientiy attributable only to one 
obvious reason — ^the iVant or the inefficiency of culture. 

Education is all that constitutes the wide difference be- 
tween a free citizen of the Boman commonwealth, and the 
ragged, priest-ridden, brutified Lazzarone, whose very 
worship is an abomination in the sight of God. 

Hence the necessity of preparing t^e lowest ekssel^ for 
those political vicissitudes which may Bventually rescue 
their country from its civil and reU^ous thnddoin, is tini- 
versally felt omongthose Italian patriots who most eamesdy 
labour at the promotion of their national cause. Eveiy 
one feels that tibeir people must be men ere they presume 
to be freemen : that education is the first, the surest, the 
most efficient and radieal, as Yfell as ihe only iegitima;tfe 
revolution. Hehoe this word — education — which has of 
late given rise to so many wild and vague speculatioiis, on 
which honest men of loll creeds, sects, and parties, seem 
equally to place implicit reliance, but to which all of therm 
are apt to giVe such strange, such wid<^y different inter- 
pretations, has made its way and ci^ted its wonted feiMorest 
even in Italy : and surely there is no country in the world 
so utterly in want of the redeeihing influence of that mo^ 
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powerful social engine, or one in which its flpplieation is 
likely to be attended with mor6 iiiimediate and luminous 
results. The most lerttle field can best reward the toils 
of the husbandman. 

^ Education has hitherto been considered only in the ab- 
stract, as if the whole social order could be made subser- 
vient to its Utopian views ; as if, according to the ideas of 
Lycurgus and St. Simon, the political edifice could be 
based on the fundamental discipline of the school. 

But the main object of education should be to fit man 
for life. It ought to instil into the youth's mind that there 
is a society already in existence, in which he is to fill a 
place, in which he will have duties to perform, hardships 
and storms to endure. It ought to teach inan to know 
himself, to resign and reconcile him to his lot ; to recognise 
and adore the hand of Providence, even in those sodal ar- 
rangements which might strike him as unjust and arbitmiy ; 
t» lift him above the petty miseries of life, not only by a 
firm but by an active belief in another and a better wiH'ld. 

Eeligion is the foundation of all education. But we 
know of no establishment, either in Italy or elsewhere, 
where instruction is based on such holy principles. We 
know of no school, however humble, in which the hope of 
worldly preferment is not held up as the reward of diligence 
and perseverance, in which study is not considered as the 
great leveller which is to raise the low-bom and indigent 
on a par with the minion of fortune. 

Hence the most immediate effect of education has been 
hitherto only to bring up a restless, anxious generation, 
tortured by the cravings of inordinate ambition, maddened 
by rare examples of individual, exceptional success ; fret- 
ting, wrestling, elbowing each other with a wrathful emu- 
lation ; most apt, no doubt, to give the whole social order 
a rapid onward impulse, but no less tending to drive con- 
tentment from the face of the civilised world. This state 
of feverish activity, which allows no man to rest quietly 
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under his father's roof, which causes all human felicity to 
consist in the ascent of a few steps in that scale which rises 
as we climh, can, however, be turned to more practical ob- 
jects and proYO less pernicious to the social order in those 
countries which by their peculiar situation afford a more 
ample sphere of action. In England and America, for in- 
stance, there is less want of elbow-room than in many of 
the continental countries. America has a continent, Eng- 
land a world to colonise. On the background of civilisa- 
tion there opens before the Briton and American a wide 
region of swamps and forests, of islands and peninsulas, a 
refuge for the outcasts of society. As long as Van Die- 
men's Land has coasts to settle on ; as long as the valley 
of the Mississippi has marshes to drain and woodlands to 
clear, a rich soil and a blessed climate to rebuild broken 
fortunes and soothe disappointment, these two countries 
will proceed with uninterrupted prosperity; as long as 
they are in possession of such extensive and immediate 
means of getting rid of all corrupting elements, corruption 
cannot strike deep roots. Civil and religious passions may 
ruffle the surface, but the waters are too shallow to be 
much troubled by storms. 

The continental nations, with the exception perhaps of 
heroic Greece and mediaBval Italy, have never well under- 
stood this system of colonisation, on which, however, more 
than on any constitutional providence, lies the secret source 
of social security. They never learnt, as the Britons, to 
carry their country along with them, to bid their homes a 
lasting farewell without looking back or repining. The 
Briton is the true cosmopolite. The dread of penury is 
stronger in him than home-sickoess. Disappoiated in one 
branch of industry, he calmly turns to another ; crossed by 
fortune at home, he resignedly migrates to new climates. 

Southern people never well understood, nor can be made 
to understand, the blessings of emigration. The Spaniards 
Idd waste a whole world and exhausted themselves in a work 
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of destruction. The French are undergoing the severest 
sacrifices to subdues colony which they will never be able 
to turn to any profitable account. But Italy has not even 
an African colony, wherein to dispose of its hundreds of 
thousands of adventurers every year. The Italians are 
too fatally in love with their country to be induced, even 
by utter distress, to emigrate. They are the least migra- 
tory, therefore it must be feared the most stationary, race 
in Europe. Expatriation is for them always exile; and 
this word is still in that country associated with all the 
horrors it had under the Roman empire, when the outcast 
had to choose between the steppes of Scythia and the 
deserts of Libya. 

Hence, of all civilised countries, Italy is under the most 
urgent necessity of relying on its own resources. These 
are indeed inexhaustible ; and it is dijQicult to understand 
why two-and-twenty millions of people cannot live at their 
ease in a country where in happier ages a population three 
times larger has been known to thrive. 

Were we even to admit that home-sickness is for an 
Italian an incurable complaint that education and oppor- 
tune provisions could not wean from that fascinating country 
a few of its spoOed children, that they might make room 
for " their betters," as it is done in happy old England ; or 
were it even to be taken for granted that such a measure 
would be no more advisable than it is practicable, what 
else then should be inculcated among the first principles 
of education into the mind of the Italian people, but that 
theirs is the true land flowing with milk and honey ; that 
it never did, never could, prove ungrateful to the cares be- 
stowed upon it by its cultivators ; that penury and distress 
can only arise from their indolence and unthriftiness ; that 
the apparent barrenness of some of its districts is only 
owing to neglect or mismanagement, but that their own 
rich, luxurious, bountiful land, will always be sufficient to 
them and to all that may spring from them ; that theirs is 



tlie home-field in whioh, aocoidbg to that djmg firtherls 
g(^deii ad'viee, tbej are to d^, and dig inoessoiitlj, suva 
that their treasoare lies buried therein ? 
* Education in Italy shoiidd, then, have an essentiaDy agri* 
ealtural tendency. 

Now nowhere is that first and noblest of arts, agricnl- 
ture, held in more atter contempt than in the country 
ei Fabricius and Cincinnatus — ^those dictator-husbandmen. 
The non-residence of landed proprietors on their estates, 
the imperfect state of the roads, the unfrequency and slow- 
ness of commercial communications, contribute to keep the 
Italian peasant in a state of Dearly absolute isolation. 
Like the oaks and elms of his field, he is rooted to the 
spot where he grew. He is generally honest, and guile- 
less, because he is trained up in what is there called the 
**holy fear of God" — ^because his parish priest, different 
from the pampered prelate in town, is himself too artless 
and primitive to have any power, and too undesigning cr 
unambitious to have any interest, to deceive him. He is 
sober and frugal, thanks to his poverty, to the enfeebling 
influence of climate ; he is, at least in Lombardy and Tus- 
cany, laborious and diligent, in consequence of the reward 
that, owing to the liberal system of mezzadria^ is sure to 
attend his work; but he is ignorant beyond aSl human 
conception. He is a creature of habit ; a plougMng, reap- 
ing, thrashing machine, and as such jealous and nustrost- 
ful of every mechanical innovation, which, by endeavouring 
to alleviate, might, he apprehends, supersede the necessity 
of his incessant material exertions : he opposes his force <^ 
inertia to all personal or technical improvement ; he clings 
with a superstitious pertinacity to the picturesque, periiaps, 
but clumsy and unwieldy instruments^ and to the <dd- 
fioshioned ^stems of husbandry illustrated by Oolumella 
and Virgil. A being, in short, not many degrees above 
the dumb and tardy brute, the sharer of his toil. 

That such a degraded race and their humble emf^yment 
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aluHild ho lo^ed apon with no better fdeling thai^ com- 
BiiaeFfttiQin w» eaa easily: uniievstaiul ; and we may also 
iraadily b^ev^ that the humanity of generous souls may 
have been proiapted to raise so large, so useful and im^ 
portant a class ivoxa their helpless state of actual serfkge 
and Helotism. 

Bi»t the eduieation of the labourer must be eifocted by a 
universal revolution in the ideas of mankind. His humble 
oalling mu9t be revered aiod honoured ; he must be made 
proud and fond of the shajpe he has in the public welfexe; 
he must feel that, although there may be higher and prouder 
staj^ons in life, hid own is not only S»x from being despised 
pr abject, but is, on the contrary, the one that is most 
conducive tp healths contentment and innocence, as well a9 
que oif paraoQuouijit, of Vital importai^ce. The 0rst object of 
ei^cation, in Italy at least, should be to m^ke every man 
^tis£ed with his lot, Yet with the exception of a feiy 
private institution^, such as the agricultural school at 
Meleto, and the so-called technical schools of Lombardy, 
the object of all philanthropic establishments directed to 
improve the moral and intellectual condition of the pea- 
santry and of all the labouring classes, seems rather to sub- 
tract a few individuals from the common share of misery 
and ignorance of their fellow labourers tha^ to alitempt a 
general reform of the whole casUf 

" Study, my so»,"-^ays the aged husbandman, who haa 
begun to taste of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, 
and who judges of things according to the estimate of 
worldly wisdom* <* Work and endure. Yet one year or 
two of fagging and p^fseverance and thou wilt flings sickle 
and spade for ever from thee, thou wilt throw off this coarse 
jacket from thy shoulders and don a doctor's gown or a 
clergyman's ^nrptice. Look about thee, my son, who was 
our curate but a &rmer*s boy ? I saw him with my own 
eyes a poor cripple, crawling after his father's pigs. What 
wa9 our prtHor? why, a coachman's lad whom hiB master 



through charity sent to a law school at Pisa, and now, thou 
seest, he keeps coach and coachmen himself, and fares like 
a lord. Study, my son; thou art a smart and cleyer lad, 
as your schoolmaster said when I brought him the fat goose 
at Christmas. While thy father lives, were it to cost me 
my last mouthful of bread, thou shalt lack nothing in the 
world. Perhaps I shall not live to see it, but the thought 
of having withdrawn thee from the hardships of this 
wretched life will follow me to my grave and lighten the 
earth on my bones." It is thus that the dawn of civili- 
sation breaks on the peaceful slave of the soil. It is thus 
that with the idea of mental emancipation he always associates 
a vain aspiration after worldly advancement. Selfishness 
assumes the sacred character of paternal tenderness, and 
afifection lends its sanction to the most deplorable illusion. 

From the lowest to the highest ranks of society, this 
fatal restlessness conspires against the peace and serenity 
of men's minds, and its influence is the more universally 
and irresistibly felt, the greater the result of that fictitious 
state of mental improvement, which is universally mistaken 
for education. Thus the poor, ignorant husbandman may 
perhaps covet for his son no higher preferment than a 
humble place among the pampered menials of his landlord's 
household, and the footman or butler perhaps aspires no 
higher than to have his son apprenticed to a woollen 
draper's shop, but the shopkeeper's clerk is sure to send 
his son to the university; so that after two or three genera- 
tions, at the most, by a regular gradation, if not by a sudden 
transition, the good farmer's most sanguine hopes are sure 
to be revised, and he may rest at peace in his grave under 
conviction of having spoiled a good farmer to make an 
indifierent doctor. 

It is true that such a state of rebellion against the dis- 
pensations of Providence is as ancient as man himself; 
as ancient at least as the " Qui fit, Maecenas," of Horace. 
It is true that it is more general and more active in those 
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countries which boast a higher degree of social improvement, 
that nowhere are so manj strange metamorphoses to be 
seen as in America, where the same indiyidual is by turns 
a farmer, a merchant, a physician, a clergyman, a professor 
of a university, and a member of congress : but besides the 
peculiar circumstances in which that country, as we have 
said, is happily situated, the American is almost as ready 
for a downfal as for a rise ; and it is not uncommon in that 
country, during one of those commercial crises that go by 
the name of '* hard times," to see hundreds of Boston or 
Philadelphia merchants, accustomed to all the splendour 
and luxuries of life in their Atlantic cities, repair to their 
western backwoods with holy resignation, and betake 
themselves to that hard but wholesome planter's life from 
which themselves perhaps, or at least their fathers, have 
sprung. 

But in our old countries there is no unexplored region to 
fall back upon. Once fiEillen, our speculator has nothing 
to do but to sit down in despondency, bemoan his losses, 
and increase the list of hangers-on and malcontents. Italy 
has no navy or army, no houses of parliament, and scarcely 
any but the most passive commerce and trade. There is 
no career open to juvenile ambition but the university. 
Whoever is too lazy to be a farmer or tradesman, or too 
proud to be a shopkeeper ; whoever has no voice to be a 
singer or no cours^e to starve as an artist, must neces 
sarily set up for what is there emphatically called " a pro- 
fessional gentleman." 

Thanks to the liberal endowments of the numerous 
academical institutions, nothing can be easier in Italy than 
to become a doctor. Almost every town of any consequence 
boasts its university, besides a number of colleges, lyceums, 
gymnasiums, seminaries and other preparatory schools. 
Every thing seems calculated to smooth the path to that 
happy goal which appears to the many the ne plus ultra of 
sublunary felicity. The directors of those learned institu- 
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tions seem to pride themselyes above all things in seeing 
their halls swarming with crowds of expectant students 
from eyery class, and setting evefy year new batches of 
hungry M. A. 's, D. D.'s, LL. D.*s and M.D/s loose upon 
society. 

We may appreciate the generous and philanthropic spirit 
that presided over the foundation of these truly republicui 
institutions. They arose in dark ages, when the mind first 
engaged in its glorious struggle against brutal strength. 
Its champions were few and weak, and, feeling the necessity 
of numerous allies and coadjutors, they left nothing unat- 
tempted to enlist new proselytes in their cause. But now 
the battle has been fought and won. Now the motto of the 
doctors of Bologna, " Gedant arma togsd," has become the 
order of the day, and all civilised nations are ruled by, 
what was the bug-bear of Napoleon and his fellow-cam- 
paigners, the avocaU* Now scholarship has become a 
profession, a trade, more neat and decent, may be, but not 
more useful or respectable, than a great many others. 
Modem science no longer requires men of extraordinary 
genius any more than modem religion has need of prophets 
and martyrs. A man endowed with very common under- 
standing can make an excellent surgeon or solicitor. Dili- 
gence and assiduity are more important requisites for a 
*' professional gentleman" than the brightest inu^native 
faculties. 

It is, however, of the greatest importance to bear in 
mind the republican origin of the Italian Universities, 
in order to account for the liberal tendencies they in- 
variably developed under the various phases of Italian 
political life, and the untamed spirit of republicanism they 
do exhibit even in their present prostrate condition. 

From their primitive origin the Italian Universities had 
nothing in common with the half-monastic establishments 
of transalpine theological schools. Italy was, in the middle 
ages, the only European country developing any symptom 
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of aocdal and practically-inteUeotaal life. The Italian 
Uiuv6i!8ities were^ oonsequeiitlj, schools for the people; 
not for priests and monks only, but for the whole social 
body. They were, therefore, invariably grounded on prin- 
ciples of utter equality. As, in some German institutions, 
of the present day, the son of the reigning prince sat side 
by side, on the same form, with the meanest commonef . 
There were no privileged " Christ Churches " or " Trinities," 
or other Patrician nurseries. The university had but one 
ooUege : admission was free and open. Within its walls 
BO distinction was acknowledged, save only of genius. 
The young Torquato Tasso met the scions of the reigning 
house of Mantua as class-mates at Padua, and contracted 
with them an intimacy that lasted through life. There 
were then and there are now hardly any means of educa- 
tion but what the university affords. Private instruction 
is considered less advantageous to the development of 
manly character, and the CoUegi de' Nobdi, which flou- 
rished at Parma and elsewhere during the last century, 
axe generally discountenanced as renmants of monastic 
barbarism. 

Victims, as they are, of hopeless pobtical division, the 
Italians cherish their university, even as their church, as 
one of the few remaining bonds of unity; they meet at 
school as brethren ; and it is there more than any where 
else that the national spirit was always cherished and fos- 
tered in all its intensity. There rest the best hopes for its 
future resurrection. 

As the Italian Universities were instituted with prac- 
tical views, and their interests wound up with those of 
the state, the consequence was that, on the one side, they 
were almost entirely free of expense, and, on the other, 
they never provided any endowment for scholarships — 
ofiered no encouragement to indigent students. 

Their olgect was not to rear up recruits for the church 
or for any other profession. (Thqre are Episcopal se- 
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minaraies for that purpose, totally unconnected with the 
university.) They were intended for the universal edu- 
cation of the people, and so long as the state consisted 
only of one city, or of a petty district, they amply provided 
for the wants of the whole community. The school-rooms 
were open to all: no fees were exacted. Every citizen 
could come in for as much instruction as he had leisure or 
occasion for. 

Nothing is changed in the Italian Universities in this 
respect. Instruction is still equally free. The regular 
students are expected to pay a matriculation fee of ten 
sous on their first admission, and at the commencement 
of every year. The conferring of the different degrees, 
also, occasions an expense of fifteen to fifty francs ; hut, as 
these are the professors' perquisites, and they are aware 
of the unpopularity of the charge, the custom of refunding 
the fees to all indigent or talented students has hecome 
so general as to reduce that trifling tax to a mere dead 
letter. 

But, hesides the regular students, the lecture-rooms are 
equally open to every person that may feel inclined to 
attend : these, under the name of Uditori or Hearers, 
crowd the room of popular professors, without any other 
condition than that of quiet and decent hehaviour; and 
as a great part of the professors' teachings, especially in 
mathematical and natural sciences, are purposely made to 
hear on the practical uses of science, and on its reference 
to the useful arts, the consequence is, that the mechanic 
and tradesman can derive as much information as their em- 
ployment requires ; and this with more method and order, 
and on easier terms than at any of the literary institutions, 
by which private enterprise in free countries endeavours to 
supply the want of popular instruction. 

It is, therefore, very clear that the old republican 
system of the Italian Universities has, to a great extent, 
solved the difficult problem of public education; for, if 
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we bear in mind that almost every other town in Italy 
can boast of a nniversity, good, bad, or indifferent, or 
otherwise has the benefit of a gymnasium or high-school 
dependent on the main seminary; so that, in fact, every 
inhabitant may be said to live next door to the house of 
learning, it may be easily conceived, that they only need 
extend and popularise the instruction they afiPord to answer 
the demands of all the classes of society. 

It is idle, I believe, to ascribe the unsettled state of 
men*s minds, and the rush of students to the learned 
professions, to tlie frequency and cheapness of academical 
institutions. The total extinction of public life, the want 
of honourable and proficuous employment, leaves no other 
resource to popular ambition. The university, however, 
would work very differently in a more favourable state of 
society. There is no harm in every man being as learned 
as a doctor, though it is very plain society cannot consist 
of doctors exclusively. 

It is confidently asserted — though it is too pleasing a 
feature of modem society to be easily admitted as true — 
that a nation of doctors does actually exist; and this, where 
it might least be expected, among the swamps and forests 
of the island of Sardinia. That smiling and happy, but 
less than half civilised country, boasts of two universities 
at Cagliari and Sassari, erected, or, perhaps, only restored, 
in 1 764. In those two seminaries a rude, primitive popu- 
lation of goatherds and woodsmen is found, amongst whom 
knowledge is pursued for its mere sake, and without any 
views of personal aggrandisement. 

The young herdsman comes down, shaggy and uncouth 
from his chestnut forests, and hires himself out as a servant 
to some of the rich burghers of the town, stipulating for 
sufficient leisure to attend lectures at college, and after 
" eating his terms," in want and humiliation, and going 
through all the academical degrees, he repairs to his home 
in the mountains, rough and rugged still in his outward 
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iq^pearanoe, bat a regaiesttted maja. mtidn ; banga hia IrufA 
<m his fkther^a hut, agxd \nlka put after bis fathor's flocks, 
dignified, atately, eyeiy inch a doctor. 

We may eoQceive of the possibility of a day in which the 
universality of men may, like the Sardinian shepherds, be 
induced to follow learning merely for its soothing, cheering, 
humanising influence, when they will seek knowledge prin- 
cipally, if not exclusiyely, in order better to understand 
their mission — ^to grace and dignify their station, whatever 
it may be, rather than from a sordid desire " to better 
themselves;" and we are confldent, then, that a system 
analogous to that of the Italian Universities, and their 
elementary schools, with a judicious method of practical 
instruction, calculated to suit the peculiar wants of every 
class, and at the same time intimately connected with the 
general objects of social life, may contribute, in no small 
degree, to place national education on the soundest basis. 

But the Italian Universities are far indeed from resting, 
at the present day, on that system of practical usefulness 
which might enable them to answer the purpose of national 
schools on an extensive scale. Like all other sublunary 
things, they began to decline as soon as they swerved from 
their organic principles. The all-absorbing prevalence of 
classical studies, occasioned, especially, by the great influx 
of Grecian literature in the fifteenth century, had the eflect 
of deterring the multitude from their usual attendance at 
the lecture-room. The professors, they felt, began to talk 
" Greek." There was something chilly and death-like in 
their learned disputations, something obsolete and unpro- 
fitable. Even Xatin itself, which had continued to be the 
common language of the country long after the formation 
of vernacular idioms, became more and more unintelligible 
to the people, in proportion as it received a higher polish 
in the hands of industrious schoolmen. The school, no less 
than the church, found itself in a state of isolation from 
the very vehicle with which it insisted on conveying its 
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mstruetion. A lecture, Hke the mass, became a mystery. 
Every word sounded like a spell in the ears of the il- 
literate. 

The uniyersity merged thus into the mere academy: 
the people ceased to take an interest in its transactions, 
in its welfare, in its very existence ; and ended by abajBr 
doning it to the tender mercies of a despotic ruler who 
patronised only to fetter and degrade it. 

Thrown thus upon princely support, the universities of 
Italy directed their efforts to less general and practical 
purposes. The study of the law, which gave them so 
wide an ascendancy in republican times, lost much of its 
interest, and was in the end all but utterly relinquished, 
in that general relentless, remorseless conculcation of 
private and public rights, which made law, in Italy, 
synonymous with injustice and extortion. The establish- 
ment of the Inquisition, the increasing rigour of eccle- 
siastical discipline, and the lethargic rule of the Jesuits, 
hushed up for ever all religious and philosophical inquiry. 
The craven maxim " Nihil de Principe — parum de Deo " 
was written on the portals of all learned institutions, dis- 
countenancing such studious pursuits as might lead to any 
allusion to the great vital questions of religious and poli- 
tical interests. In later times, when the native reigning 
families became extinct one by one, the last vestiges of in- 
tellectual life that might linger still around those Italian 
sanctuaries of learning, were trodden in the dust by the 
brutal bigotiy of foreign dominators. The Spani^ds, with 
their Dominicans and Jesuits, brought a more than medisBval 
darkness into Italy. The contents of our libraries were 
shut up against the student's curiosity by the Roman index. 
The chairs of political economy, of moral philosophy — ^nay, 
even of agriculture, were suppressed, on account of their di- 
rect or indirect tendencies to political subversion. Enow- 
ledge became once more a forbidden fruit. Living know- 
ledge, I mean, for della Cnucan philology and Arcadian 
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literature could always rely on royal favour and counte- 
nance. 

But the reawakened energies of the Italian population, 
consequent upon the terrific convulsions of the French re- 
volution, precluded now the possibility of a return to the 
insipidities of a mere academical life. The universi^ 
became the interpreter of public opinion, the focus of 
patriotic longings and hopes. From their very origin 
they inclosed in their bosom the elements of social life. 
They must either be utterly destroyed, or become the 
main instrument of national regeneration. 

The Italian governments tried the former course ; they 
set earnestly about their work of destruction. Pavia and 
Padua received their death-stroke in 1820, when all 
foreigners — by such an appellation were Italians distin- 
guished everywhere out of the limits of their native terri- 
tory — were by an Imperial Decree denied admittance into 
any of the Lombardo-Venetian Universities ; — a sweeping 
measure, which at once reduced these institutions to one- 
half of their former average numbers. Bologna suffered 
from similar regulations in return for the active part it 
took in the political troubles of 1831. Turin and Genoa 
had already been dissolved ten years before, and delivered 
into the hands of the Jesuits. The studii of Parma were 
divided into two branches — ^the one established at Parma — 
the other at Piacenza — ^the narrow compass of the State 
luckily admitting of no further subdivision; whilst the 
Duke of Modena, always partial to summary measures, rid 
himself of his clamorous schoolboys, by wholesale proscrip- 
tions and banishments. 

Pope Pius the Ninth, and the benignant influence of 
milder stars, preside now over the destinies of the Italian 
Universities. Matters had been brought to such extre- 
mities as must needs lead to a speedy reaction. Already, 
before 1840, some improvement was observable in Tuscany, 
chiefly at Pisa. New chairs were added to the several 
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faculties, such as the Storia del IHritto, Filosqfta del Di- 
vitto, Diritto Patrio e Commerdale, Economia Folitica, Fi- 
losofia mentaUy &c,j eminentlj Italian sciences, from which 
Italy had too long been forcibly estranged. Similar mea- 
sures haye been lately adopted in Rome and Turin. The 
latitude of public opinion, resulting from the new law of 
Censorship, cannot fail to have important results on philo- 
sophical inquiry ; and important reforms in the adminis- 
tration of justice will eventually give a fresh start to legal 
studies. 

The substitution of Italian for the learned languages will 
have no trifling effect towards popularising academical 
studies. Up to a very recent period no provision was 
made at the University for the cultivation of the national 
tongue, and the student was left to pick up as much of it 
from books as he could contrive by his private exertions. 
All tuition was imparted through the channel of a dead 
language. Professors of the old school often delivered 
their discourses in Latin, and from sheer ignorance of 
Italian had recourse to a vile provincial dialect for the 
purpose of expounding and commenting upon them. 

All these evils have ceased to be. In obedience to the 
newly aroused spirit of nationality, the University has 
been Italianised all over Italy ; and that very province — 
which from territorial position, or old associations, seemed 
hardly aware of its consanguinity with Home and Tuscany — 
Piedmont, is now the most zealous in the vindication of its 
claims as a Ciscdpine nation, and begins its renaturaliiation 
by a diligent cultivation of the common tongue. 

The usefulness of the Italian Universities depends on 
their restoration to their original institution. Their char- 
ters were dictated in obedience to the democratic tenden- 
cies of the age that brought them into being. Their re- 
gulations — so long as they were safe from Jesuitical influence 
— were always dictated agreeably to fair and liberal views. 
The appointment of professors, the conferring of degrees, 
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invariably teefc plaoe by publio eoncufrenet, aad after aftltf* 
factory publio Qxa]mzuitioa& Jews, Greeka «nd foreign 
Protestants were admitted on t^ntt$ of equaJiliy, and ex 
empted from all oaths of allegianoe tathe established cveed. 
Nor were the ItaliaDs themselves pressed very hard on 
matters of reUgions opinion. 

Aware of the state of scepticism ftnd unbelief so rife 
amongst the Italian youth, the Universities, with the e^o^ 
tion of those of the Roman States* or such as were placed under 
the control of the Jesuit, exacted as little from the students 
on religious matters as might be compatible with the dig- 
nity of the dominant church ; sensible that ooeroion wonld 
only lead to exasperation and rebellion, they winked at 
the evasion and even open infraction of chapel reguI^GLtions, 
This latitude was, indeed, rather abuse than toleration, licen^ 
tiousness rather than liberty^ But it led to a mutual com- 
promise between the conservatism of tbe rqler and tbe 
£ree- thinking tendencies of the subject. It was perfectly 
in keeping >vith that system of MsehoQd and hypocrisy, 
which despotism must needs bring with it i and no one 
dreamed of finding fault with the convenient arrangement 
It was otherwise, however, at Modena, at Turin, or where- 
ever else Jesuitism gained ground. Charles Albert, King 
of Sardinia, the same amphibious being — ^balf priest, half 
soldier — ^half despot, half patriot — who is new for the third 
time in his life acting a liberal part — had,^ by the means of 
those black auxiliarie8^-.the Company of Loyola — intro- 
duced as thorough a discipline in his gymnasiums as he had 
in his regiinents, Candidates for matriculation at the 
University were bound to produce a passport, in the shape 
of a certificate, from their father-confessor. They were made 
to attend more masses than lectures, and their reverend 
instructors busied themselves more about their conscience 
than about their scholastic proficiency *, So many n^ean conr 

* " The Bcholan of the gjrmnasiiunB/' eays a reeent traveller, "are not 
allowed to read any booka whieh hava not been either given or ftmuahed 
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triyftQoes to extend aa all^watchful espionagOy so blind a 
severity to &rce a belief doim the throat of unwilling dia* 
ciples, a system of fraud, of blandishment, of intimidataion, 
led to such results as migh^ have been readily anticipated. 
There are anecdotes belongii^ to the Uniyersltj of Turin, 
ditring the disgraosfiil period of which we aim new, perhaps, 
witnessing the cessation, which may give a better idea of 
the feelings of the Piedmontese youths under that odious 
constraint; than any elaborate dissertation on its parti* 
Gttlars. 

A young student of medicine, well known at Turin for 
mental and moral qualities, was suspected to submit with 
reluctance to the performance of religious duties. One 
morning he knelt with his fellow-students at the Commu- 
nion-table, penetrated with the indignity of that sacrilegi- 
ous, because compulsory, act of devotion. The officiating 
priest drew near and the holy host was laid on the lips oi 
the student's tongue. The priest's hands were unwashed-**- 
not an uncommon circumstance with the lower rsmk^ of 
Italian priesthood — and the young Turinese, who had not 
broken his fast, seized with a sudden nausea, turned ab- 
ruptly, spat the wafer on the floor, and, thus hoping to con- 
ceal his rash deed, laid his loot upon it. No one can de- 
scribe the fury of Charles Albert at the announcement of 
the atrocious profanation. The criminal was thrown, un- 

by the prefect They are forbidden to swim^ to frecpent theatres^ boUs^ 
eofifee or gaouBg housea ; to perforin in private playa and the like ; 9nd it 
ia the business of the police to see these prohibitions attended to. 

" The students are not only under strict scientific superintendence, but 
also under the close sttrveillaTice of the police. No student is allowed to 
choose his dwelling or leave it without permission of the prefect, who 
appoints the place where be is to lodge and board. 

'' Whoever wishes to receive students into his house must undertake 
the responsibility for their observance of the laws which regulate their 
going to mass and confession, bating, and even their clothing and their 
beards. Neglect of these rules is punished by exclusion fh>m the ex- 
aminations, or from the university itself." 
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heard, untried, into a dungeon, where he has lain ever 
since, and may be laying still, awaiting his Miyesty*s 
good pleasure. 

Another set of law-students, on the eye of receiving the 
highest degrees, were tempted to celebrate the happy close 
of their academical labours by a friendly banquet in the 
privacy of their lodgings. 

They may not have been over scrupulous in the choice 
of their amusements, but they were sufficiently quiet and 
orderly, nor was it wise to raise the veil that covered their 
nocturnal carouse. Midnight had long since struck ; and 
Turin, unlike any other Italian town, was for more than an 
hour plunged into its usual death-like stillness of sleep, 
when a loud knocking at the door announced the ill-timed, 
but not at all extraordinary visit of the Prefect — ^proctor 
would be the word in England. The boarding-houses 
open for the accommodation of students are liable to fre- 
quent interruptions, by day and night, on the part of the 
officers of the University, charged with the superintendence 
of the students' conduct at home. The landlord, who, ac- 
cording to the terms of his licence, is bound to perform the 
duties of a spy upon his boarders, but who, in the present 
instance, won by the kindness and liberality of the students, 
had thought proper to wink at the riot and racket that was 
going on within his walls, rose to admit the dangerous 
visitor. The silence that immediately reigned in the house, 
and the protestations of the conniving housekeeper, were not 
sufficient to reassure the suspicious Jesuit. He was shown 
up to the students' dormitories, and asked for immediate 
admittance. The affrighted rioters, pretending to be roused 
from their slumbers, with extinguished candles and breath- 
less silence, acted their part to the best of their abilities, 
pleading their reluctance to appear before his Reverence 
in the unseemliness of their nightly attire. AU in vain ! 
The priest continued to roar and storm at the door, threat- 
ening to call in the beadles and obtain an entrance by 
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main force. The students' fears now gave place to indig- 
nation, and tMs again to a desperate resolution. Thej 
threw the door ajar, so as to admit only one-half of their 
impatient and wrathful intruder, who, as he edged in, was 
caught like a mouse in a trap, pressed savagely between 
the door and the wall, and well-nigh squeezed to death ; 
nor was he released, till, under the infliction of torture, he 
had solemnly promised and vowed to retire without further 
annoyance, and hold his peace ever afterwards. 

No sooner had the king risen from his breakfast on the 
morrow — a Jesuit was in those blessed days sure of admis- 
sion at any hour of the day — than the hot-pressed inspec- 
tor sued for admittance, and amazed his monarch by an 
envenomed exposition of the indignities he had been made 
to endure. The offenders were immediately placed under 
arrest ; a fulminating decree of expulsion from all the Uni- 
versities of the kingdoms immediately ensued. So that the 
honest and brilliaDt career that the ceremony of the morrow 
was to open before them was irreparably closed by the unhal- 
lowed, but not wholly unpardonable frolic of the evening. 

Such was the influence exercised by the Company of 
Loyola wherever they established their rule. This body 
of clever, wary, sleepless beings were watching every oppor- 
tunity of regaining their ascendancy over those states, 
whence the hasty and insolent demeanour of their prede- 
cessors in the last century had driven them. The Restora- 
tion of 1814 raised a few of their houses from the ground 
at Home and Modena. The pontificate of Pius IX. found 
them permanently settled all over Italy. 

Their crafty policy soon taught them the plan on which 
state-education should be based. Theirs is the true uni- 
versity, extending its manifold branches over the whole 
community. The office their own order performs at the 
college, their humbler auxiliaries — ^the Ignorantini — dis- 
charge in the primary schools. The system is one and 
the same ; only the aristocratic Jesuit shrinks from a con- 
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tact with the obildren of the poor, he gives them ap to 
his brethren of the Ecoles Chretiennes. These latter 
have all the uglitiess, though hardly the sting and venom 
of the former ; the very ignorance from which they seem 
proud to take their name prevents them from exercisiz^ 
•as extensive a mischief; their purpose is less to corrupt 
than to stultify the human souls intrusted to their oare-^ 
to bring them under the allegiance of '* Ignorance/* 

Every traveller must have been struck, when visitii^ 
Piedmont, the south of France, or indeed, now, all Catho- 
lic Europe, by the appearance of those long processions of 
boys drawn up in two rows, with their eyes cast upon the 
ground, their arms folded to the breast, marching in a pro- 
found silence, order, and gravity, on their way to the Bemh 
dizione, under the escort of two or more long-robed monks, 
veiy dark and veiy fat, with a marble, lustrous counte- 
nance, with a stem, glossy look, cariyix^ a black, greasy 
XJfficio in their left hand and a biich-rod in the right. 

These priests, it maybe said, are the means of removing 
several hundreds of ragged urchins from the streets, and 
employing them in harmless, if unprofitable, purscdts; 
here, however, is an authentie account of the knowlec^e 
imparted to their pupils by the good fathers : — " Every 
morning: 1, a quarter of an hour religious reading (i. e. 
•Le sette allegrezze* and * I sette dolori* of the Virgin 
Mary, ascetic eflFusions to the * Sacro Cu(»re di Griesu,' and 
the like); 2, the hymn * Veni, Creator ;* 8, according to the 
season the Ambrosian hymn, and other extracts from 1^ 
Vfficio della Beata Vergine (all Latin but the title-page) ; 
4, mass ; 5, hymn or the litanies of the Holy Virgin ; 6, 
spiritual instruction (that is, long commentaries on tJie 
mysteries of incarnation, transubstantiation, &c.); 7» the 
psalm 'Laudate, pueri' and a prayer for the king. In the 
afternoon : 1, a quarter of an hour of religious reading ; d, 
hymn and prayer ; 3, three quarters of an hour explanation 
of the catechism (namely, dissertations on the importance 
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^f fas^g, 6onfe^Mfig, and ^^^rwii^ obeei^ing the five 
^X^mmaiidlndvits of the ChaTch). 'fhe schools kst tht^ 
aa!id a half hours m the fore^ioon, and two and a half houri^ 
in the afteAidOn." 

In similaar mannler are the Hdiiig gen^mtioB provided 
tnth motfeA and religiouB instmction in the gymnasiums. 
For the ^e^l of the population, who have no leisure or in- 
^ination tb attend those daily establishments, Sunday 
ttihoote, under the name of ** Dottrina Cristiana," are, or 
ought to b^, opened thitoughout the country. But the little 
attention almost universally paid to the observance of the 
dev^nth day greatly interferes with a regular organisation 
of this wholeisome institution^ Neither in the Jewish nor 
in the Mahometan, We could almost say in none of the 
livingi religious denominations, is this practice more disre- 
garded than in OAtholic countries, and in none of the 
Catholic icoUB tries more so than in Italy. Here, indeed, 
'Ifce evil cannot be imputed to negligence on the part of 
tfee church. The houses of public worship remain open on 
SundaySi as on every day, fi*om earliest dawn till late in 
the evening. Prayers and isacraments, high and low 
masses, vespers and rosaries are reiteratted at every hour 
of the day. The festive bells, loud even to annoyance, 
nnnounce the day of the Lord. The clergy of all classes 
waste admonitions and reprimands against irreverence and 
profanation. But the original cause of snch a disorder is 
to be teferred to the church herself, and dates from the 
days of ignorance and barbarism, when, fearing lest the 
unthinking maiss of the lowest classes of people should 
abandon themselves to excesses of vice and intemperance, 
ghe countenanced and authorised such plays and spectacles 
as could be innocently substituted for the more brutal 
games of wild beasts and gladiators, of which the memory 
was still dear to the sons of the Romans. The fault of 
the Catholic Ohureh in this, as in most of her institutions, 
is the consequence of decrepitude. Using an authority 
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which thej believed they held from Heaven, the popes and 
the general councils adopted such modifications and restno- 
tions as they judged consonant with the passions of the 
ages of darkness and violence through which Ohristianily 
has passed; and it would, perhaps, be difficult to bring 
any argument against the soundness and expediency of any 
of the Catholic laws and practices, if considered in relation 
to the ages and countries for which they were intended. 
But now that the progress of civilisation has removed the 
causes which seemed to call forth these institutions, to in- 
sist upon their sanctity aud inviolability implies either a 
conviction that our generation unites the barbarism of all 
past ages, or a design of driving the world back to barba- 
rous ages again. The service of the Catholic Church, 
consisting in showy ceremonies, principally directed to 
strike the senses, though it may, at times, effect powerful 
impressions, is not apt to excite a lasting interest or to 
afford any kind of intellectual entertainment. Hence, as 
soon as released from immediate attention to the spectacle 
exhibited before his eyes, the Catholic, with a miud un- 
used to meditation and fond of excitement, turns to plea- 
sure the rest of that day that the church has exempted 
from the toils of life. 

With a people and clergy so lightly and carelessly dis- 
posed, it must be obvious that Sunday-schools, established 
as they are pretended to be ever since San Carlo Borro- 
meo, have done little towards the improvement of pubhc 
morals. Keligious instruction has indeed, no matter how 
long since, been regularly afforded in every parish church 
on Sundays, and parents have been warmly recommended, 
and even obliged, to send their children. But the ex- 
ample of the parents themselves, accustomed to look on 
the Sabbath rather as on a day of recreatioD than religions 
meditation, cannot fail to have the worst effect. Moreover 
the extreme ignorance, carelessness, and indolence of the 
clerks on whom the office of teachers devolves, and the 
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abstruseness and mysticisin of the Catholic Catechism, 
frustrates every hope of ever bringing that scanty and im- 
perfect instmotion to bear upon the pupil's understanding. 
Indeed not the slightest attempt is made towards it. Chil- 
dren are directed to repeat eveiy chapter of the Dottrina 
CruHana till they have got it materially by heart, when 
they are considered as fit to be admitted to the sacraments. 
On the anniversary of the solemnities of the Corpus 
Domini^ the children of eveiy parish are mustered up in a 
long procession, and promenaded about town dressed in 
fanciful costumes of lambskins, gay ribbons, and flowers, 
bearing lighted tapers in their hands, preceded by the 
parish standard, and singing psalms and hymns ; and he 
and she and they, who have recited the Dottrina Cristiana 
with the least hesitation and stammering, closing the rear 
clad in courtly robes as king, queen, knights and maids of 
honour, &c., which distinctions and insignia are intended 
to last for a whole week, during which the juvenile 
monarchs and their attendants are loaded with presents 
and caresses, and crammed with sweetmeats at eveiy con- 
vent and nunnery in town. 

All this may prove maternal tenderness and charity on 
the part of the Catholic Church, but cannot equally be 
brought forward as a proof of her discernment and judg- 
ment; and we must, indeed, have been hitherto stating 
fieu2ts and describing manners and customs to no purpose, 
if, from what we have said, it does not result, that, even 
were we unwilling to question the soundness and sanctity 
of the Catholic morals, were we not to doubt the holy in- 
fluence of many of the tenets and rites of the Church of 
Eome, nothing whatever is done by their clergy, even after 
their own views, either in any manner addressing the 
understanding or intended to penetrate the heart. A reli- 
gion of symbols and ceremonies, almost exclusively directed 
to impress the senses, almost entirely dealing in mysteries 
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and asceticism, is not calculated to forward the interests of 
a liberal, rational, practical education. Without going the 
whole length of accusing the Catholic priests as teachers of 
immorality, we hare no hesitation in denying their influ- 
ence as instruments of moral instruction. For them the 
man is sufficiently educated that has been trained to place 
on them the most absolute, implicit reliance. The illite- 
rate peasant, the idiot, are the best of Christians. 

The incompetence, or at least insufficiency, of their priest- 
hood to administer to the wants of an active and intellectual 
age is so forcibly felt, in Italy, even by the most conscien- 
tious Catholics, that the whole nation seems to have come 
to the determination of sharing at least with them, if not 
altogether taking education out of their hands. In the 
north of Italy, under the Austrian and Sardinian govern- 
ments, the state has provided for the organisation of infant 
and primary schools. In Tuscany, at Parma and a few 
other states, they have been left to the exertion of private 
beneficence ; at Rome and Modena they have been inter- 
dicted with all the jealousy and violence of arbitrary govern- 
ments. The south lies still in an almost total darkness of 
barbarism. 

At Milan and Venice such institutions have been almost 
altogether placed under the rule of the laity. In Pied- 
mont, as we have seen, Jesuits and Ignorantini have every 
thing under their control. 

Travellers give satisfactory accounts of the state of these 
incipient establishments in the Lombardo-Venetian pro- 
vinces. Where government takes public instruction under 
its immediate responsibility, little of course is left to the 
zeal of private individuals, besides a prompt and cheer^ 
compliance with the law. There is no doubt but that the 
Austrian government, when proceeding to the organisation 
of primary instruction, only acted in compliance with the 
urgent demands of the most enlightened part of the na- 
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tion ; and that the funds for the erection and maintenance 
of schools have heen and are chiefly furnished by private 
donations and voluntary contributions. 

All this may go far to prove that the natural good sense 
and intelligence of the Italian people needed no great 
compulsion to enter into the views of their legislators. 
Still but few of the lowest classes can be made to under- 
stand and value the blessings of education, and the rest 
must be guided to their own good by the argument of 
force. Now the law compels parents to send children 
to school between the ages of six and twelve, and a fine of 
half a lira per month is incurred by those who neglect to 
do so, but it is not enforced in Lombardy. It is much to 
be regretted that it should not be, and that the fear of 
causing some irritation among the lowest classes, or other 
less honest reasons, should deter the Austrian government 
from following up to the last their salutary regulation. 
What else, indeed, would be the use of despotism, if, when 
sure of the vote of the wide majority, when intimately 
convinced of the sacredness of its undertaking, it should 
hesitate to bring to reason a few degraded beings whom 
their very brutality renders refractory and restive ? 

Have not parents been deprived by law of the right they 
enjoyed under the Romans of killing, selling, or disin- 
heriting their children ? Why should they not be equally 
deprived of their authority of killing their children's souls, 
by sujffering them to wallow in all the wretchedness of 
ignorance and vice ? 

It is only with this object that the centralising omnipo- 
tence of a despotic government may more readily prevail 
against the natural sluggishness or stubbornness of a de- 
graded population, that the Italian patriots have resigned 
education into the hands of their rulers. Were it other- 
wise — were it not because they felt that coercive measures 
would be necessary to induce a few unnatural parents to 
perform the most sacred of their duties — they needed not 
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to lay their funds and their cooperation at the disposal of 
the state; since, under any other point of view, it was 
neither advisable nor desirable that the great mover of 
public education should be utterly and unconditionally 
placed under governmental control. In Tuscany, where 
the Grand Duke never encouraged, but never at least in- 
terfered with, the progress of popular instruction, voluntary 
associations and subscriptions have led to no less splendid 
results. 

The imperial government could not of course be ex- 
pected to give its Lombard subjects any but a thoroughly 
Austrian education. Thus we see, for instance, not with- 
out regret, that the rising generation in the g3rmnasiums 
are directed to study not the history of their own country, 
but that of the Austrian monarchy ; that students are not 
allowed to read even such works as the " Conversations* 
Lexicon," &c. These jealous and narrow-minded restric- 
tions are fax from answering the hopes of the most liberal 
Italians, who have every reason to expect that the diffusion 
of useful knowledge would soon lead theI^, at least, to as 
much rational latitude and freedom of inquiry as is now 
enjoyed, under the same absolute rule, by the subjects of 
the Prussian monjirchy. 

Popular education in England,, in America, in almost 
every other civilised country, may or should have no other 
object than to promote the greatest happiness of the lowest 
classes by improving their intellectual and moral condition. 
But in an enslaved, divided, distracted country like Italy, 
education is not considered as an end, but as a means. 
The work of regeneration must lead to a deed of emancipa- 
tion. Popular instruction must be among the most active 
elements of nationality. The Italian people must be raised 
to the dignity of rational beings, that they may be fairly 
entitled to claim their rights as an independent race of 
freemen. Education, we have said it, must be the begin- 
ning of a fundamental revolution. 
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This, both ihe governments and the patriots were well 
aware of: hence the want was universally felt in Italy of 
withdrawing and emancipating, as far as could be practi- 
cable, popular education from civil as well as from ecclesias- 
tical authority; hence also the alarm had been spread among 
the rulers of the land, who, perceiving the hogltile tendency 
of the age, either hoped to counteract the revolutionary in- 
fluence of education, by taking it under their own imme- 
diate patronage or submitting it to priestly rule, as it was 
and is still done under the Austrian and Sardinian govern- 
ments ; or otherwise by waging a relentless war against its 
promoters and abettors, as Pope Gregory, the Duke of Mo- 
dena, and others, have done. 

The elBForts of the moderate patriots for the spread of 
popular education, under the very grievous circumstances 
they had hitherto to contend with, is the best proof of 
their competence to judge of the means to provide for the 
wants of the country. 

Wherever government did not openly declare against 
them ; wherever prelates of the highest rank, such as the 
Archbishop of Turin, did not appeal to the worst feelings 
of popular fanaticism, to frustrate their endeavours, the 
friends of education have attained signal success. In Tus- 
cany, at least, were it only as charitable institutions, 
schools for the poor could always rely on the support and 
favour of that benevole'nt population. 

It must not be forgotten that the North of Italy, and 
especially Lombardy and Tuscany, have always taken the 
lead, and are even now unsurpassed in Europe, for their 
true Christian charity and benevolence, and that nowhere 
are hospitals, poor-houses, and orphan asylums, objects of 
a more assiduous and inexhaustible liberality. 

As a house of charity, the popular school in Italy will 
be aided by the cooperation even of those who might be 
less sanguine as to the moral results attainable from a 
diffusion of knowledge among the lower orders, and less 
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disposed to lay too implicit a belief in the indefinite per- 
fectibility of their fellow-beings. Whoever visited the in- 
fant asylums in Tuscany, the only province where govern- 
ment hitherto awarded them at least a negative patronage, 
however sceptically inclined as to the future prospects of 
the rising Italian generation, will at least applaud the im- 
mediate palpable advantages resulting from those truly 
maternal establishments*. 

As you survey those little innocent creatures, the chil- 

* I am too happy to bring fresh eyidence in support of my views 
of Italian beneTolence, by quoting the words of the best and greatest 
among the recent visitors of Italy : — 

" Now, genUemen," said Mr. Cobden, in his last address to the Man- 
chester Athenaeum, " now, gentlemen, in the most interesting country — 
interesting to us all — ^and with which we are identified in our habits and 
in our literature — I mean Italy — I find there a new life springing np ; 
and when I inquired how it was that Italy began to make itself heard 
and felt in the rest of Europe, I came to the conclusion, from all that I 
could observe, that it arose from a quiet progress of thought and of intelli- 
gence, arising out of the education of the people. There have been, in 
Italy, great efforts made for the education of the people. I found to my 
astonishment, in almost every town — even towns of 16,000 or 20,000 
inhabitants — several infant schools supported by voluntary contributions, 
superintended by Italian nobles. I saw a school at Turin where a 
marquis attends daily, and rides on a rocking-horse with the children, 
and joins them in their play. And to his honour I will mention him, for 
he cannot be ashamed to own you all — the Marquis D' Azeglio, brother to 
him whose writings you have seen on the present state of Italy. Then 
you have in Italy now, as you always had, leading minds — great indi- 
vidualities in every town — striking men, who have been engaged in 
writing and treating on every question of social importance. You have, 
in every town in Italy, men who are taking a deep interest, not only in 
schools, but in prison discipline, and in every question relating to the 
moral condition of the people. As regards political economy, I was 
amazed at the number of persons that I found in Italy who have a 
sympathy with our practical efforts and controversies on the subject of 
political economy. (Hear.) Every lawyer, every counsellor in Italy, 
studies political economy as a part of his education ; and hence arises ^e 
great interest that was taken on the subject in which we have been so 
long and so arduously engaged in England." 
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dren of sin and misery, but recently rescued from the 
squalor and wretchedness of their parental roofs, still bear- 
ing on their haggard and emaciated features, and on their 
rickety limbs, the marks of hereditary disease and de- 
formity, you bethink yourself of Alfieri, and wonder what 
curse of Heaven may have thus nipped and blasted the 
'* plant man," in that most genial soil, and you offer your 
prayers to God that he may smile on the labours of the 
new cultivators and bear them up against the hatred and 
malignity of their opponents. 

In the number of these latter, only three years ago, very 
nearly the whole of the Italian priesthood were enlisted. 
Gregory XVI. not only opposed reasons to arguments, 
sermons and homilies against pamphlets and journals ; not 
only had he recourse to excommunications and banish- 
ments, but, whenever an opportunity presented itself, he 
did not hesitate to throw a schoolmaster into the dungeons 
of the castle of St. Angelo. 

Among the most ardent promoters of the cause of popu- 
lar education was a man hardly less known in England, in 
Germany, in Switzerland, than in his own country, as well 
for eminent talents, as for upright, generous character — a 
native of Wurtemburg, I believe, but by choice no less than 
by education, an Italian — ^Enrico Mayer, of Leghorn. 

He had travelled all over Europe, and published the re- 
sults of his observations in a series of papers, entitled 
" Fragments of a Pedagogical Journey," intended to give a 
very satisfactory account of the state of popular education 
in every European community. These papers made their 
appearance in the '* Chiida deW Educator e,'' a periodical 
work of great usefulness, conducted by the Abate Raffaello 
Lambruschini, an evangelical, as well as a Catholic priest 
— and with the cooperation of Pietro Thenar, Niccolo Tom- 
maseo, but most especially of the same indefatigable En- 
rico Mayer. 

Besides his zeal in this sacred cause, and a manly but 
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fair and open opposition to the L0UO, and other popular 
abuses most immediately tendiog to undermine the morals 
of the lower orders, Majer was too well known to have 
given no reason of offence. 

Early in the month of May, 1840, Signer Mayer applied 
for, and obtained from bis native Tuscan government, a 
passport for Naples and Sicily, the only part of Italy that 
the pedagogical traveller had never visited. In that epoch, 
it -will be remembered, the differences between his Sicilian 
majesty and Great Britain had created a universal fer- 
ment in Italy; for such was then the state of that un- 
happy country, that every prospect of hostilities, every 
anticipation of anxieties and difficulties, in which their 
governments might be involved was hailed as an object of 
r^oicing, as a chance of resurrection on the part of the 
people. Mors tua, vita mea, was the mutual bond of union 
and love between the two opposite elements of social order, 
power, and opinion. Consequently, the Neapolitan consul 
at Leghorn refused to sanction, by his signature the pass- 
port of M. Mayer. This gentleman was therefore com- 
pelled to undertake an unnecessary journey to Florence, 
where he obtained from the Neapolitan minister what he 
had in vain applied for to his Excellency's subaltern. Pro- 
vided thus with a passport in due form, M. Mayer started, 
by land, towards the south, and by a direct road proceeded 
to Home. Here another Neapolitan ambassador counter- 
manded the order of his colleague at Florence, and M. 
Mayer was once more stopped short in his journey. He 
humbly and resignedly protested against this abuse of 
power, and prolonged his stay in Rome, hoping by his rer 
monstrances to soften the unjust rigour of the ambassador. 
One morning as he, according to his wont, applied to the 
Post Office for his letters, he was attacked by the Mrri of 
his Holiness, and thrown into prison, while his domicile 
underwent the most severe and minute investigation. For 
more than four months he was kept in the closest confine- 
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ment ; he strid his friends were left in a state of utter in- 
certitude as to his fete. But the clamour raised by so ar- 
bitrary a measure, against so popular and irreprehensible a 
personage, was so very loud and incessant, that even the 
Pdpe's inflexibility was not proof against it. The dark 
and mysterious proceedings were broken short, and the 
prisoner was, at the request of the Grand Duke, sent back, 
under an armed escort, to the Tuscan confines ; sentence 
of perpetual banishment from the ecclesiastical states was, 
however, issued against him, and enforced by threats of 
hard imprisonment and the galleys: — all this before he 
could receive the slightest information as to the crime he 
stood accused of. His innocence, even of that crime which 
long abuse of power had made most popular in Italy — ^po- 
litical conspiracy — was so well established, that it seemed 
impossible to account for his misfortune, unless by sup- 
posing that the Pope, like the Athenian who voted for the 
ostracism of Aristides, was weary of hearing him spoken of 
as the most virtuous of men. 

Such was the order of things in Italy up to a very late 
period. The proscription Mayer had suffered at Rome, 
equally closed the Sardinian, Austrian, and all other 
Italian froptiers, out of his native state, against him. As 
late as in the year 1845, he had in vain applied for his 
passport to Genoa. 

The friends of popular education are now at liberty to 
pursue their beneficent course under better auspices, in 
three, at least, of the Italian states. The governments 
there have also been induced to take the subject into con- 
sideration, and to make education a matter for legislative 
deliberation. 

Such a resolution, on their part, will have great weight 
in the furtherance of the cause. The Italians have too 
long been trained to look to their rulers for the accomplish- 
ment of all private or public enterprise. Indeed these 
latter have invariably seized upon and appropriated to 
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themselves every work, project, or discovery that gave any 
promise of honour or emolument. The state must needs 
stand godfather to the ofiGspring of the citizen's ingenuity, 
industry, and charity, or else smother it at its hirth. 

Now, if there is any matter on which government may 
and ought to exercise a salutary control, it is, without con- 
tradiction, popular education. It were vain to expect that 
men may all he made good without a certain degree of 
coercion. Preventive laws should he as strictly binding to 
the citizen as penal laws. It is no less a duty of an en- 
lightened state to provide the means of instruction than to 
enforce it. Educational systems should, indeed, be made 
consistent with the religious and moral liberties of the 
citizen. But the latter should be held responsible for the 
training of his children, either agreeably to tbe methods 
laid out and approved of by the State, or according to any 
other plans equally consonant with the spirit of the law. 

A judicious extension and reformation of the universities, 
such as originally conceived in Italy, might, we believe, 
afford the means for an efficient and liberal centralisation 
of popular instruction. Education must be equally pro- 
moted by private exertions, and by public provision. It 
requires the very best understanding, the most earnest co- 
operation and emulation between a well-meaning govern- 
ment and the most enlightened and benevolent subjects. 
The school in Italy, especially in the country, must for a 
length of time clash with the domestic habits and interests 
of the people. The Italian peasantry are, in the abstract, 
less averse to knowledge than the generality of people of 
the same class elsewhere. They cannot, however, spare 
their children. From the age of five or six the labourer s 
son enters upon the discharge of petty but indispensable 
duties. He has his father's sheep, or his pigs, or his 
geese to follow to the pasture. During all the fine season 
— and this lasts throughout the twelvemonth in many a dis- 
trict — the father has constant occasion for his children s 
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assistance. The women themselves are pressed into ser- 
vice ; and could the attendance of the rising generation 
even be dispensed with for an hour, they would be hope- 
lessly fagged and worn out for mental exertion. 

We have a signal instance of this near home. It was 
greatly to the credit of the Italians residing in England, 
that they provided the means of free education for the un- 
happy boys allured by unprincipled knaves to a life of 
squalor and vagrancy in the streets of London. Placed in 
similar circumstances, the French organised a ** Societe de 
Bienfaisance ;" the Germans founded an hospital ; the 
Italians alone opened a school. No efibrt — no sacrifice 
was spared to establish it on a footing which might extend 
its usefulness to all needy applicants ; all opposition on the 
part of the boys' masters, on the part of the Mse priests of 
the Sardinian chapel, were gradually overcome. Public 
and private sympathies were enlisted in its behalf. 
The school is now grounded on a basis which leaves no 
uneasiness as to its durability. The number of pupils, 
only, does not answer the expectation of its most sanguine 
advocates ; or, at least, we look in vain tor the attendance 
of those mendicants for whose benefit the school was ori- 
ginally intended : a few of the children of poor Italian me- 
chanics alone derive signal benefit from the institution of 
Greville Street ; but the great mass of organ-grinders and 
plaster-cast vendors are too utterly stupified by toil through- 
out a long day to show any inclination, or^ indeed, any apti- 
tude, for reading and writing in the evening. 

Even of such as have faith and good-will enough to 
come to their master's bidding, not many have power to 
struggle against the fatigue and torpor that overpowers 
them. 

• It is against such difficulties especially that infant and 
elementary schools will have to contend in Italy, especially 
in agricultural districts. To afford instruction utterly free 
of expense will not prove sufficient. It will be no less ne- 
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cessary to feed and clothe the poor children that are to be 
rescued from the unfeeling neglect of their parents, nor 
will it be easj to do away with the importunity of these 
latter, asking to be indemnified for the loss of their chil- 
dren, whose seryicei( th^j will actually be at a loss how to 
dispense with. 

But the Italians of the higber classes are eUso in need of 
moral and phydcal education ; and this must be more im- 
mediately the result of their own free will. The whole of 
that noble Greeo-Latan mce is degenemte and dwindled. 
The Italians, no longer held up by the inspititing conteats 
of public life, have given way before the enervating influ- 
ence of their southern climate. With the exception of 
some mountain district, manliness is nowhere to be found. 
The athletic exercises in which the youth of the Lombard 
and Tuscan cities were known to delight, the games of the 
PaUone, Trucco, Sec., have either fallen into disuse from 
sheer apathy and indolence, or have been forcibly disoon- 
tinned. The battles on the bridges at Pisa, the fencing- 
schools and shooting-galleries in Lombardy, have been put 
an end to by the edict of a quiet-loving police. Gauntry: 
sports can do no great good where country residence is out 
of fashion ; and, out of a hundred gentlemen who can aOEbrd 
the luxury of a horse, not two in Italy are equal to the 
exertion of mounting it. 

A thorough revolution must take place in this respect ; 
and this not merely because the Italians may at some 
future period be called upon to take the field against their 
foreign cfnemj ; when to find a home in the saddle, and to 
know on what side a mnsket should be fired, may be of 
some importance ; bat also because there can he no true 
mental fortitude without a corresponding amount of bodily 
strength ; and because much of the weakness and pusillani- 
mity, with which the Italian people are too often charged^-*- 
to which foreign writers too readily attribute the eontinued 
enslavement of their country, and which certamly breathe 
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forth from the overwrought sensidveness and maudlin 
piety especially exhibited in the works of the Romantic 
school of Manzoni and Pellico — is the result of that phy- 
sical exhaustion, of that languor and sickliness, which has 
made the over-civiiised Italians less than men and less 
than women. 

The Italian climate has too long been called to account 
for the wilful prostradon of a degmded race. It is, no 
doubt, a formidable adversaiy; but it is always in the 
power of man to turn it into the most useful auxiliaiy. 

Like all sublunar evils, it must be resisted, wrestled 
with. The energies which are called forth in its sabjuga- 
tion may afterwards be directed to any other achievement. 
By conquering their climate, the Italians triumph over 
themselves ; and for what arduous enterprise does not self- 
victoiy smooth the way ? 
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CHAPTER IX. 



AUNA PEFOU. 



Italian Women — OonnteM Pepoli — Female Bdncation — ^in America — ^in 
England — ^in Italy — Domestic Life in Italy — CSiaiacteristic Yirtaes of 
Italian Women. 

Woman is invariably such as man wishes her to be. Her 
mind and heart are moulded according to the ideas pre- 
vailing in the society in which she is brought up ; and by 
a natural reaction she exercises an equal ascendancy over 
society itself. She is a daughter and a mother ; conse- 
quently is she, by turns, a pupil and a mistress : conse- 
quently her sex may always be taken as a fair representa- 
tive of the moral standard reached by the human family in 
all ages and countries. 

For our observations on the important subject of Italian 
women, we will refer to the pages of an amiable lady — now 
no more — who, in a work intended to illustrate the domes- 
tic and social virtues, which ought to characterise *' a wise 
and amiable woman,*'* has given as thorough an insight 
into Italian manners in this respect, as our own recollec- 
tions or inquiries could, by any possibility, enable us to 
afford. 

Anna, Countess Pepoli, and widow of the Marquis Sam- 
pieri, belonged, by birth, to one of the most ancient and 

* '* La Donna Saggia ed Amabile." Libri tre di Anna Pepoli, Vedova, 
Sampieri, Capolago. Tipografia Elyetica. 1838. 
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illustrious historical families of Bologna. Her brother, 
Count Carlo Pepoli, already well known to the republic of 
letters, was long an exile from his native country and re- 
sided, till very late, in London. 

The Countess Anna had been a wife and a mother, and 
it was only after her having performed her uxorial and 
maternal duties in a manner that won her the admiration 
and esteem of all who knew her, after having trusted to 
another the happiness of the only daughter, whom she had 
brought up with all the solicitude of love, that she endea- 
voured to draw up a theory of those countless and nameless 
cares by which woman can make a heaven of a husband's 
home, and indemnify the world for the unavoidable, how- 
ever remote, contingency of her loss, by leaving behind her 
what has been not unaptly called ** a second edition of 
self." 

But besides her desire of communicating to her country- 
women all that her own experience had taught her respect- 
ing the duties of woman as a housekeeper or (reggitrice), 
as an instructress (educatrice), and as a social being (donna 
conversevole), the Countess harboured in her bosom a 
higher object, common in Italy to every person who thinks 
or feels no less than to all who write, that of vindicating 
the women of Italy " from the unjust judgment " and ** false 
accusations " brought against them by partial or prejudiced 
foreigners ; the rehabilitation of the national character 
being the aim of the most anxious endeavours of every 
generous soul that lives between the Alps and the sea. 

Certainly this plea in favour of the national character 
was neither uncalled for nor inopportune ; for the Italians 
wrote comparatively little, and that little must undergo the 
ordeal of a most odious censorship, which scrupled not to 
proscribe even the most harmless book, under no other 
pretext than that it bore the obnoxious name of Italy and 
Italians ; so that even the work we have now before us, 
holy and pure as its subject might appear to us, and meek, 
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gentle, and moderate the spirit in which it was dictated, 
could, however, only he printed at Capolago, in Switzer- 
land, and on its first appearance in the Papal States was 
put to the Index, seized upon, and suhjected its authoress 
to endless petty annoyances and vexations on the part of 
ids HoHness^s government. 

That the character of the Italians has heen wilfully mis- 
represented by ignorant travellers, who have hurried 
through the country under the influence of illiberal prepos- 
sessions, is a fact sufficiently demonstrated by the more 
mature and rational reports of other visiters, who had 
leisure to ground their estimate on a closer observation and 
a more intimate acquaintance. We do not believe that 
those writers have any wish or interest to be unjust to 
other nations, but the poor honest Milanese, or light- 
hearted Florentine, who happens to read a smuggled 
French or English newspaper, or a stray volume of a norel 
where it is unblushingly stated that " every man is there a 
swindler, every woman a wanton," must be sympathised 
with, if taking such comptiments literally, and supposing 
such uncharitable animadversions to be implicitly relied 
upon abroad, he feels sore and bitter on the subject, and 
considers himself bound to seize every opportunity to stand 
forth as his country*s sworn champion and advocate. 

In proportion, therefore, as our authoress succeeds in 
demonstrating how far her countrywomen have attained a 
high degree of feminine excellence, so shall we feel in- 
clined to judge more or less favourably of the morals of 
the nation at large ; and every proof she may be able to 
bring forward in support of her subject will have the force 
of a hundred arguments in refutation of the charges 
brought against the Italian name. 

Meanwhile, since men are willing in our days to lay so 
great a stress on the philosophy of language, we deem it 
worth onr while to study the sex in a country, whose 
tongue has no such word as woman, the only analogous ap- 
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pellation being " Donna " a corraptioii of the Latin Domina 
or Domna (lady) which is still eqnallj applicable to a 
female of the lowest order, to the proudest matrons in the 
land, and evmi to the worshipped '' Queen of the Angels." 

The work of our authoress seems from its yery begin- 
ning calculated to overthrow our long-cherished ideas of 
Italian female education. No mention of convents is made. 
That strict rule of monastic seclusion to which every young 
lady of high rank was almost universally supposed to be 
condemned in Catholic countries, there to be walled up in 
a narrow cell, only to pass from the- silence- and solitude of 
the cloisters to the glare and bustle of the wide world, 
affianced to a husband, whose very portrait she had never 
Been, we know that many of our readers will be astonished 
and scandalised to hear it — ^is neither better nor worse 
than one of the thousand and one absurd fables by which 
Italian life is rather romantically than veritably repre- 
sented. 

Countess Pepoli does not inquire into the good or evil 
effects of monastic education. She does not advocate or 
inveigh against the system. She seems not even to sus- 
pect, to dream of its existence ; belonging by birth to and 
moving all her life among the highest circles, she knows 
very well that neither herself nor her daughter, nor any of 
her friends, at least since the days of Napoleon, ever set 
their foot within the precincts of a nunnery, ^cept only 
those few unfortunate or perhaps deluded ones, who, either 
through disappointment, or dread of the world, or misun- 
derstood devotion, are still occasionally induced to leave 
all their worldly hopes and anxieties with their shorn hair 
on its threshold. 

The convent in our days — ^hear it, ye gallant and com- 
passionate champions, whose chivalrous feelings are so 
deeply affected as you roam around the inclosure of an 
UrsuUne monastery, and whose imagination loves to con- 
jure up images of loveliness as crowding those harems of 
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the Brides of Christ — the convent has become the refuge 
of shriyelled old women, and of those ill-favoured creatures 
who are wedded to heaven in sheer despair of more sub- 
stantial nuptials. Those confirmed old spinsters, whom 
the provident English match-maker ships off by the score 
to India, and the American packs off to the* needy marts 
of the far west, the Italian parent easily persuades to clois- 
tral retirement. All the power of a first-rate nobleman 
coidd not in feudal times (witness Manzoni) immure a re- 
luctant girl in the cloisters without having recourse to 
the basest shifts of domestic policy ; but, in our days, after 
the abolition of the rights of primogeniture and the conse- 
quent dismemberment of the oldest families, parents have 
no longer an object, even if they had the power, to sacrifice 
their offspring, either by violence or deceit 

But, if the system of conventual education may be con- 
sidered as utterly exploded, it cannot be denied that her 
mother's home has not unfrequently for an Italian young 
lady all the sameness and loneliness of monastic seclusion. 

Female delicacy in Italy is looked upon as a pure crjrs- 
tal which the faintest breath of the world may contaminate. 
It is a sweet, tender flower, equally dreading the scorching 
meridian ray and the blast of the northern gale. The 
Italians believe in a virginity of the soid, without which 
personal chastity has hardly any value in their eyes. To 
secure this moral innocence — and this may be a grievous 
error in a civilised age — they know no better means than an 
almost entire abstraction from, and ignorance of, the world. 

The independence of the Yankee girl begins at the 
earliest stage of boarding-school life — ^with the choice 
of her books, of her dancing-master, of her congrega- 
tion, of her minister. She makes no mystery of her pre- 
dilection for her teacher, because he is ** a spruce, good- 
looking fellow ; " for her preacher, because he has " such 
very white hands." She subscribes to cotillon parties, 
shines off at fancy fairs, tasks the purse-gallantry of her 
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admirers at flower auctions. She walks home late at night 
from her routs, arm-in-arm with her favourite partner, by 
moonlight, on the shady side of the road. She steams off 
up the Hudson, down the Ohio, and comes back none the 
■worse for the exercise and excitement. Not the slightest 
shade of uneasiness, at home, on account of her protracted 
absence. She introduces a " travelling friend" to the old 
lady, who sits down to make tea for him ; Anally, she coolly 
informs her parents that she has been ** popped at," and 
that " her mind is made up," unless, indeed, she prefers 
the fuss and eclat of a runaway match. 

It is but justice to say, however, that this unbounded 
latitude is seldom, if ever, attended with mischievous re- 
sults. Thanks, perhaps, to natural coldness of tempera- 
ment, to premature experience, or to the popularity of mar- 
riage in those wide-spreading settlements, the American 
young lady is seldom at a loss for a well-intentioned suitor. 
She very early acquires the calculating habits of the coun- 
try. She is her own Duenna and Chaperon. She learns 
to value her admirers according to their worth. Her fancy 
and heart are always under the control of reason. Ro- 
mance is all veiy well in books, but marriage is a matter of 
prose. A faux pas is seldom heard of, or, if ever, all worldly 
advantages have been duly weighed, and even that apparent 
imprudence is the result of the most consummate policy. 
Nowhere are most absurdly disproportionate matches more 
universally the order of the day. Nowhere is Mammon 
more invariably the torch-bearer of Hymen than amongst 
these very damsels whose choice is so utterly free from pa- 
rental control. 

Before she leaves school, a Yankee girl — ^God bless her I 
— ^has a thorough knowledge of the world. Else what were 
the good of the million of novels she feasts upon? Her 
look is proud and daring; her step Arm and secure. 
Modesty she scorns as want of sincerity and frankness; 
delicacy she spurns as lack of proper spirit and independ- 
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ence. With the exception of a few liiekless words, ex- 
cluded from the English dictionary hy ah over-nice notion 
of pnKlery — ^for a list of them vide Sam Slick — ^tbere is 
hardly a sabject of conrersalion she would dream of re- 
buking or discountenancing. 

By this early training is she fitted for every department 
of public life: ready to enter the lists as an orator, an 
agitator, a journalist. The wide world is the stage she 
acts on. The drudgery of housekeeping devolves on the 
mercenary hmdlady of a Broadway boarding-house. Man 
fags himself into a dyspepsia at his counter : woman reads, 
flirts, «nd gives herself airs in all the luxuries of a hired 
drawing-room. So much for Eve*s share of the common 
lot of mortals. 

In presence of her betrothed or husband, she launches 
forth in the most transcendent expressions of admiration 
of the eagle eyes or bushy whiskers of her outlandish 
visitor ; no matter if she be overheard by the very object 
of her enthusiastic rhapsodies. Her husband bargained 
for her hand and person ; but her fancy is free as the air 
she breathes. Secure in her tangible virtue, she courts 
temptation for the sake of its bracing effects. She is a 
coquette upon principle, and indulges in -wanton, but 
unmeaning, flirtations, merely to test the endurance of 
the man of her choice. With this view she draws the 
period of her betrothment to a prodigious length — that 
being the zenith of a social ascendancy, with which mater- 
nal duties may, in spite of herself, interfere m after-life. 

Having still a queen at the head of their nation, as well 
as a national church and aristocracy, the English cannot 
boast of going the whole length of American freedom. 
Girls, in this country, are made, sometimes, to remember 
that they have a mother. If not absolutely under the control, 
they aire still, at least, under the guidance, of their natural 
guardians. They have got eyes, and are permitted to use 
them ; a taste, and they are free to exercise it ; a heart, 
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and th^ are allowed to believe that it is theirs to bestow. 
Truly, however, this libertj exists rather ia words thaa 
facts. The tether is long and loose» but never entirely 
slips from the governor's hands. A daughter has the 
motion of her own marriage-bill, but the. parents reserve 
the enactmant for themselves. They do not control their 
child's inclinations, but reason her out of them ; they do 
^ot crush her feelings, even though they may tamper with 
them; they do not thwart her love, but endeavour to 
awaken her ambition ; they do not present her the altema« 
tive between an old husband and a convent. God forbid ! 
They only. bid her choose between a young guardsman and 
a coronet. She has, at least, a voice in the fieanily council, 
an all but casting voice ; like a member of the jury, she 
may be persuaded, coaxed, or even starved into compliance, 
()ut cannot be disposed of without her consent. 

Should any of the blooming maidens of England comr 
plain of unfairness and shuffling in this gentle exercise of 
paternal authority, they may derive ample consolation by 
companng their lot, I will not say with the bondswomen of 
an Eastern household, but with the gifted daughters of 
other races. 

An Italian mother — we speak of ladies of the old school, 
for there also the innovating spirit of the age has been 
busily at work — can be contented with nothing short of 
making herself the gaoler of her child. The poor girl 
must grow up in her mother s bower, like a sweet rose- 
bud, hidden beneath a bush of thorns, like a gem buried 
in the depths of ocean. She is never lost sight of for 
a moment, never lent to an old aunt or grandmother, even 
for the benefit of her health. Home is to her the only 
wholesome atmosphere. Boarding-schools and finishing 
academies are all but unknown in Italy. Education ends 
where it begins ; in the nursery. The girl opens no book, 
sees no living being, without her guardian's knowledge. 
Are visitors announced? she is bidden to withdraw. Is 
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mamma going to the opera? she is ordered to bed. The 
slighest outburst of feeling or enthusiasm is visited with 
a frown. Eveiy thing is studied to guard her against 
sudden impressions. Her friends are in a constant dread 
of her southern susceptibility. Her heart is a little 
volcano, causing them endless anxiety. All her mother 
is able to teach, the girl must learn from her. If other 
instructors are absolutely required, female are always pre- 
ferred to male teachers, old to young. In all cases the 
mother is in constant attendance. The schooling, indeed, 
with the exception of music, is neither vast nor deep, a 
little blissful ignorance being deemed much safer than the 
least chance of a liaison danger euse. All this, not only 
lest the silly, inexperienced young thing should ever taJke 
it into her head to set off one fair morning with her 
dancing-master, bound on what is here called " a walk to 
Kensington Gardens " — for Gretna Green is a long way 
from Italy — but in order to guard her from the most pass- 
ing temptation to that effect. 

The greatest pride of a matron's heart consists in offer- 
ing her daughter to her chosen lord as perfectly new to all 
tender sensations as the babe unborn. The intended 
husband is almost the first man with whom the girl is 
brought into close intimacy. Her little heart is a blank, 
upon which every image can be, with equal facility, en- 
graved. She has no dangerous comparisons before her 
eyes. She has none of the knowing airs of a belle of six 
London seasons ; none of that keen intuitive perception, 
which enables an Almack's beauty to discern, at the first 
approach, the substantiality of an eligible from the inanity of 
a mere detrimental, (For the technicalities of this elegant 
style we are indebted to the bright authoress of " Mothers 
and Daughters.") The all -engrossing topics of " trousseau 
and pin-money" have never been discussed within her 
hearing. Her hitherto vague feelings have gained in inten- 
sity what they have lost in extent and variety : they are 
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easily transferred from her piping bulfinch or her gold-fish 
to one or the other of the few young cavaliers, with whom 
her father, in due time, purposely suffers her to make her- 
self familiar. Her provident parent's choice becomes in- 
stinctively her own. 

The Italian, it is evident, deals not with woman as a free 
rational being. Some of the old Pagan and Mahometan 
doubts respecting the immateriality of her soul may, 
possibly, still be lurking among the denizens of that clas- 
sical land. A damsel so imprisoned must be hardly pre- 
pared for the duties of a bride and matron's life ; she must 
labour under a vague longing for that career of display and 
conquest, of coquetry and popularity, from which she was 
debarred in the proper season; she must find herself 
besieged with vague apprehensions, and also encompassed 
with real dangers, which a previous initiation into the 
world and its ways might gradually have enabled her to 
steer through with perfect safety. 

It appears, therefore, that the English act, in this, as 
almost in all matters, on the '* medio tutiasimiLS principle.** 
Their genteel Establishments at Clapham Common or 
Tumham Green are a something between the beleaguered 
nursery of an Italian palazzo and the roysterous lecture- 
room of a female university at Troy and Albany. Her long 
and lank governess, a cross between a guardian-angel and 
a dragon, encircles an English girl round and round — ^a 
faint, but omnipresent emanation of maternal authority. 
Her presentation at sweet seventeen is a formal, yet 
ambiguous, acknowledgment of her claims as a self- 
dependent, but accountable, agent. Finally, as we have 
seen, in her all-important choice of a state, she is admitted, 
a voting member, in the deliberations of the family Qircle. 
Her inclinations and interests are weighed in her presence. 
Her sense has been carefully trained to a due estimate of 
the good things of this world. She has a keen perception 
of the useful, as well as the ornamental ; still, if she allows 
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herself to be led astray bj perverseness of taste, whj, ber 
mother^s curse and her father^s testamentaiy sbilling be 
the portion of the undatiful child. 

liberty for woman, no less than for man, is a blessing 
proportionate to the wisdom which fits her for its enjoy- 
ment. The Turkish maiden, fattening in her father's 
coops for the benefit of an unknown bridegroom, the Italian 
damsel, stooping for hours and hours on her embroideiy 
frame, know but little of the heart-burnings of the English 
portionless daughter on her husband-catching career. 
Freedom of choice may ultimately lead to lasting felicity, 
but the process itself is fraught with perils and anxieties, 
for which the luckiest hit can hardly be a condign compen- 
sation. 

On the whole, perhaps, the question resolves itself into 
the estimate that different nations make of the peculiar 
charms of female loveliness. The Spartans, certainly, did 
not bring up their wrestling hoydens with a view to the 
preservation of their brilliancy of complexion, or roundness 
of forms. In the same manner, the Americans, and, to a 
certain extent, the Enghsh, do not, like the Italians, attach 
the utmost importance to that modesty, which is the result 
of awkward timidity, or to that native purity of heart, 
which has its safeguard in ignorance of evil. Shrinking 
diffidence and unaffected coyness, which southern nations 
cherish as the instinctive graces of the sex, would be but a 
poor recommendation in countries, where the high-bom 
damsel breaks in her tenant's horses, and the coroneted 
lady coaxes or bullies her tradesman into an unconsdentious 
vote. 

Experience shows us how (at a discreet, intelligent, 
Italian mother can make her prison-home a perfect elysium 
to her child. All alive to her apprehensions of the natural 
combustibility of her daughter's young blood, ever on her 
guard against all chances of its sudden ignition, she exer- 
cises over her a guardianship of con&ience and sympathy. 
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The girl must feel that she is never left alone, not because 
she is mistrusted, but because her mother loves her too 
well to spare her company. She is not bidden to stifle 
every vague feeling that may spring up in her bosom, but 
she is taught to let her best Mend in its secret. She is, in 
fact, to be a prisoner, not by the agency of bolts and bars, 
but only by that indefinable awe and misgiving which 
make her dread liberty as inconsistent with happiness and 
security. In the same manner we have seen a well-trained 
canary bird, stopping on the unclosed door of its golden 
cage, as if a&aid of the dreariness of the open air, and 
loath to quit the comforts of its love-nurtured captivity. 

Thus, we think, it would prove rather amusing to see with 
what warmth and earnestness our fair authoress admonishes 
every loving mother to keep a sharp look out, and trust no 
person — '*e sia oculata e diffidi di tutti; di tutti" — ^adding, 
however, that she must so contrive that her mistrust and 
suspicion be never perc^ved; mth what rigidity she 
proscribes novels and all other writings calculated to per- 
vert a young mind by amorous extravagances — *^ non con- 
cedere alia flgliuola la lettura d*ogni romanzo o d'altri 
libri che pervertono limaginazione con amorosi vaneg- 
giamenti " — alluding especially to ** those pestiferous works 
of fiction, which late in the eighteenth and during the 
present centuiy are sent by hundreds from * oltremonti ed 
oltremare* to pervert Italian manners, already so deplorably 
corrupted;" exception being made only in favour of those 
'< stupendous creations " of Walter Scott and a few others 
in that style, which the countess expressly and strenuously 
advocates. These cares and solicitudes redouble when 
<* the girl has reached that age in which duty and expediency 
equally demand that she should be produced into society.'* 
Then, indeed, must the mother beware of every living 
being, '*not excepting even her best friends, especially 
female friends ;" she must, we are taught, '* keep close to 
her daughter," and at every rout or ball be sure that her 
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eye constantly watches all her movements, " nothing being 
more shocking than to see a girl dancing or waltzing in 
one room, whilst the mother sits down at her rubber in 
another." 

Southern delicacy and susceptibility, jealousy and suspi- 
ciousness, seem to delight in crowding the social world with 
myriads of phantoms and monsters, from which an unso- 
phisticated heart, even if it escape without serious hurt, 
may, perhaps, not come o£F without some of those slight 
scratches and bruises, which->as a woman is vaguely 
understood to love only once and that for life — may be left 
to smart and bleed for an incalculable length of time. In 
short, a girl in her teens is not, in the south, thought to be 
possessed of sufficient discernment to guard her against the 
suddenness and impetuosity of her own inclinations, and as 
these may fiEttally be found to be at variance with the views 
her best friends entertain as to her worldly preferment, her 
mother's arms are to be wound around her so as to shield 
her against all untoward impressions, which, by rousing 
uiyustifiable expectations, may lead to nothing but disap- 
pointment and misery. 

A strong sense of duty in England, and a calculating 
spirit in America, may, no doubt, induce an Anglo-Saxon 
maiden to acquiesce in her parents* dispositions as efficiently 
as the most rigid and untiring chaperonship; but, whilst in 
these lands the parent limits himself to provide his offsprii^ 
with fit weapons to spurn and overcome seduction, the more 
wary Italian secures her against the dangers of temptation, 
and spares her the pangs of a struggle. 

But does, then, so essentially domestic an education 
necessarily engender domestic habits and tastes ? Does so 
utter a novice in the world's ways always fEuthfuUy cling to 
her husband for advice and support? And does the sense 
of her utter helplessness contribute to increase her defer- 
ence and affection for him? And is an Italian the best of 
wives? 
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The sneering curl of your upper lip, malicious reader, 
is a more than sufiGicient answer. For fame has told long 
tales of the dark ladies of Italy, of the naughty tricks of 
their unhlushing cicisheism-, and other sweeping conclu- 
sions against their universal propensities to gallantry, till 
the hlood of one who had a mother and still has sisters 
in that country, whose memory is hallowed in the depth of 
liis heart, must tingle in every vein. Notwithstanding the 
Anglo-maniac predilections which would prompt us to 
award the palm of holiness to the fair daughters of this 
island, we may, therefore, he expected to deal with more 
charity towards those it cost us so unutterahle a pang to 
part with. 

The people of Italy seem, certainly, to he well ac- 
quainted with the peculiar qualities in which their wives 
and daughters excel. Donna Tedesca, says their quaint 
old proverh, buona per la casa ; Donna Francese huona 
jf^r la conversazione ; and after thus yielding to women of 
the Teutonic races the superiority in the management of 
their household, to the Parisian ladies the charm of con- 
versational powers, they conclude — Donna Italiana buona 
per gli affetti ; usurping thus for their own partners the 
privilege of a more tender sensibility and ardent soul. 

As an adviser to her husband in the management of 
his estates, as an entertainer of his political friends at a 
county dinner, as dame de comptoir to a French shop- 
keeper — in short, as a helpmate in the general sense of 
the word, the Italian bride will be found sadly deficient. 
Her worldly education begins on her wedding-day, and 
devolves altogether on her husband ; but as a fond, faith- 
ful companion, brought up so primitively as she is, and 
created with deep, inexhaustible treasures of affection, if 
she does not transcend her husband's most sanguine ex- 
pectations, he alone is to blame. 

We have all read of that philosopher who entered into 
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a marriage^x>niract with a mere child, with a yiew to train 
her up after his own mind and heart, and to win her 
affections £rom their earliest development. He did not 
calculate on the disproportion of age and the filial familiarity 
precluding the possibility of any tenderer intimacy ; but 
would he have suffered equal disappointment, had his 
bride elect been only in mind a child, but endowed with 
teeming feusulties and warm feelings, whose expansion and 
maturity only needed the Promethean spark of conjugal 
lore? Such an overgrown child does an Italian often 
find in his cara tposa. 

And after all, even in England, how much of a girl's 
schooling goes towards fitting her up for her matronly 
duties ? Which of her French, German, or even " Eng- 
lish branches," has a tendency to form the character of 
the future mother of a family? A knowledge of the 
world is, surely, acquired at a boarding school ; and the 
fashionable novels or the police reports afford her a suffi- 
cient insight of human life, if she is debarred from the 
improving intercourse of more knowing class-mates at 
the academy. But is her discernment, her moral sense, 
cultivated in proportion? Is her education as extensive 
as her multifarious instruction ? 

But, we repeat, innocence in an Englishwoman is not 
a merely negative attribute. Her virtue must rest on a 
loftier basis. Her scornful loathing of vice must cuise 
from an intimate knowledge of its hideousness. Her 
command over her passions must proceed from a natural 
calmness of temperament ; from an early development of 
her reasoning powers ; from an elaborate discrimination 
of good and evil. She must invert the saying of the 
ancient heroine — 

" Yideo dettiriora — ^melioia teqnor/' 

must be her watchword through life. Nothing must be 
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left to mere instinct. She is a responsible being, and as 
such can she be hoped to steer safely through life without 
a chart of its breakers and shoals ? 

Viewed from this point, the timid, bashful, sensitive, 
Italiaa bride is but a poor specimen of wivelj dignity. 
But she is calculated for the condition that awaits her. 
As a creature of passion she is equally susceptible of being 
led to the extremes of good and otII. Her husband has 
ber entirely under his control. 

Unfortunately the Italians are said to make the best 
loyers, but the most indifferent husbands. An Italian is 
jealous as long as he loves. His disposition is selfish and 
exclusive. It must absorb all the £GU)ulties of the woman 
he sets his heart, upon. He will shoot her favourite 
spaniel on his wedding-day. He is a self-tormenting do- 
mestic tyrant, whom nothing short of a desert island 
could free from anxiety. 

Happily his partner is trained up to seclusion and soli- 
tude. She is fedn to attribute her husband's suspicious- 
ness and disquietude to excess of tenderness, and easily 
puts up with it. Indeed, she is rather alarmed at the 
first symptoms of remissness on the part of her gaoler. 
Sultana-like, she deems it an insult to be morally un- 
veiled, by being left too freely in the keeping of an 
admiring stranger. 

Happy even in her narrow limits of enjoyment, if this 
wonder-working love, this transcendent adhesiveness and 
inhabitiveness could endure for life I But affections are 
as short-lived as they axe headlong and intense. The 
sameness and seclusion to which young couples in the 
egotism of their happiness improvidently condemn them- 
selves, must have the effect of wasting, in a few weeks of 
honeymoon ebriety, the sober enjoyments of a whole life. 
Eveiy chance, not only of domestic felicity, but even of 
sober, moral conduct in Italy, depends upon the degree of 
rationality with which the happy lovers resume their place 
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in society after that long entrancement of unearthly bliss. 
If all their store of affection has not been wantozdy con- 
sumed among the extravagances of the bridal feast, if 
they can contrive to live thriftily on its remains — ^and we 
believe such is still the case with the mcyority of Italian 
families — all may yet be well : but, otherwise, the es- 
trangement is as complete as the union was all-absorbing. 
A moral divorce ensues — legal separation being in that 
country prohibited both by divine and human laws, and by 
public opinion — a secret compact is entered into, according 
to the terms of which, husbsmd and wife continue to in- 
habit the same house — not the same apartments, if they 
can help it — and to keep up the appearances of a quiet 
and orderly household, without, in fauct, any but the most 
distant and formal friendship between them. 

In this agreement the young wife, who has been hi- 
therto suffered to see as little of the world as maternal 
caution and foresight could contrive, who has been taught 
to look upon herself as a mere dependence on her hus- 
band, iinds herself suddenly the mistress of her own 
actions, and launched into the midst of a society, every 
element of which seems most fatally calculated to deter- 
mine her ruin. 

Discretion, in England, seems to be the best part of 
affection, as it is of valour. A little love goes far with a 
rational couple. A husband soon learns to rely on the pru- 
dence of his mild, undemonstrative wife. He trusts her. 
He knows that chastity is the best policy for a woman as 
honesty for a man. Her intellectual acquirements make 
her an agreeable, at any rate, a useful companion. He 
seeks with her in society the diversion which tSte-^-tite 
monotony would no longer afford. His wife is at home in 
the world ; has long been up to all its treacherous devices ; 
proof against its flatteries and seductions. 

Society in England (and we take this country as a stand- 
ard of morality in all the northern countries, as we look 
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Qpon Italy as the representative of the south) is based on 
principles admirably calculated to promote order and en- 
courage the respectability of wedded life. 

Up to the period of the French Revolution, celibacy was, 
in Italy, the order of the day. The country was then 
swarming with numberless cadets, who, unable on account 
of their penniless condition to support a family, affected to 
number marriage among the burdens of heirship, and con- 
spired to bring about that anomalous and yet misunder- 
stood state of society, which, under the name of cicisbeigm, 
has reflected, perhaps, as much ridicule as disgrace on their 
country, and which certainly gave them little reason to 
envy the rights and privileges of primogeniture. 

Things have now undergone a rapid improvement. It 
is no longer unblushingly asserted that it is ** only the 
fool that marries," nor is a husband any longer congratu- 
lated or thanked for his " devotion to the public weal." 
The code of cicisheism has been abolished, if it ever ex- 
isted — but notwithstandhig the partition and equalisation 
of property arising from the abolition of the feudal laws — 
which had the splendid result of bringing the nation to a 
happy level of beggary — many are yet the Italian youths 
deterred from wedded life by sheer want, and celibacy, if 
it has ceased to be a thing of fashion, has become, to a 
fearful extent, a matter of necessity. Religious and politi- 
cal institutions also conspire to aggravate this most per- 
nicious social disorder. Myriads of Catholic priests, bound 
by hasty vows, and thousands of officers either forbidden 
bylaw, or prevented by penury, from marrying, are let loose 
on a community in which the most sacred affections are 
for them criminal, in which feeling can only lead them to 
error, and love to libertinism. 

Moreover, soldiers and priests, plebeians and nobles — ^all 
in Italy are idle. Idle, less perhaps from choice and habit 
than absolute necessity. Private exertion slackens with- 
out the stimulus of public activity ; and southern life is 
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but too easilj enticed, from sheer ennui into the unlawful 
but heart-stiiTing excitement of love-intrigue. 

A Frenchwoman presiding over her husband*s counting- 
house ; an English peeress canrassing for her lord's partj ; 
a citizen's wife preparing her contributions for her tract 
society, may, perhaps, as a man, look upon her loye romance 
merely as an episode in her life. For a woman of Italy it 
is existence itself ; and in the shipwreck of her domestic 
affections she must be too fatally prone to cling to the first 
hand insidiously stretched forth to her in sympathy, and to 
transfer upon another all the treasure of tenderness so wan- 
tonly spumed and trampled upon by its legitimate owner. 

It is also well to obserre, that the estimate of Italian 
women has been grounded upon a few specimens of courtly 
nobility, a set of beings equally licentious in all countries. 
A middle rank of society is hardly yet formed in Italy, all 
the independent and polished part of the commimity being 
equally entitled to the fatal privilege of a corrupting idle- 
ness, whilst all its useful members belong to the people, 
amongst whom the standard of morality could be easily 
proved to be as high as elsewhere. 

All these attenuating circumstances are not here brought 
forw£u:d in justification of woman's misconduct. By thus 
alluding to the state of society in Italy, we would not 
palliate guilt, but exalt virtue in proportion to the trials 
it has to undergo. The London merchant's wife, luxu- 
riating in the magnificent loneliness of her drawing-room 
at Hackney or Camberwell, reading the last new novel, 
and indulging in fantastic but harmless dreams of fEory'- 
land, deserves commendation, no doubt, if at the return of 
her husband with a set of dull, sleepy partners and brokers 
talking of nothing but Consols and railway shares — most of 
them married too, ** wasps from whom the sting has been 
extracted," all of them prematurely grave and respectable — 
she has strength of mind sufficient to prevent her from 
looking up to any of those excellent men of business for 
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tlia realisation of her romantio visions, and comes to the 
conclusion that her own ** old man " i$ worth the best of 
tJiem ; bat she has hardly an idea of tliat militant virtue, 
Tvhich must stand the test of long, incessant temptation, 
and resist the contagious force of example. 

A woman, in England, is, on an average, a more highly 
endowed, a more accomplished creature than the generality 
of the males she communes with; she looks down upon 
them ; she chooses one of them for his sterling, substan- 
tial qualities, as a usefal rather than an agreeable acqui* 
sition. All the ornamental part, all the charms of life, 
private or public, fall to her share ; she expects her good 
man to work for, not to amuse her. But, in Italy, every 
man is a lady*s man ; with the exception of a little naive 
talk, the Italian belle has hardly any social resource. Man 
must de&ay all the expenses of conversation. His acquire- 
ments, purely of a light, flashy character, make him dan- 
gerously attractive. Intellectual superiority, and an early 
practice in all the arts of seduction, give the southern liber- 
tine all the wily insidiousness of the serpent. 

What is elsewhere only called a dutiful wife is, in Italy, 
a heroine; and it is because we firmly believe that the 
number of these heroines is great, far greater than foreign 
travellers are willing to acknowledge, greater even than 
the vain-talking Italians then^elves seem inclined to sup- 
pose — that we have faith in them all ; that we deem them far 
above their reputation, far above the condition of a country 
in which all social order has so long been rapidly verging 
into utter dissolution. 

Against these dreaded agents of evil, an Italian woman 
has the shield of her religious and moral principles, the 
constant watchfulness of her husband and all around her, 
and the hundred-eyed vigilance of public scandal. 

Eeligion in Italy is jomnipresent; not a flimsy, lukewarm 
thiag of Tracts and Evangelical Magazines, of weekly ob- 
servances, and wrangling controversies ; but that instmct- 
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ire, and, if we may so say, narrow-minded fear of God 
which shrinks from douht and inquiry ; that fiEdnt-hearted 
higotry, that perpetual unrest of conscience, which if it 
does not always prevent, if it even compromises with sin. Is, 
however, a safeguard against the utter hardening of the 
heart. Beligion is considered as one of the host outward 
signs of feminine gentleness. The most daring sceptic, 
the most ohdurate unheliever in an Italian university, 
could not look without disgust on a female free-thinker. 
The "Vestiges of Creation" could not make their way 
into an Italian drawing-room, harmless though they may 
he ; nor could people there helieve in the existence of such 
a female as we have all seen travelling from town to town 
in America as a puhlic preacher of inEdelity. 

Hence an Italian husband, whatever the bias of his own 
mind in relation to religious matters, is always fara to allow 
his wife and all the female part of his domestic community 
to follow the dictates of the church, to observe all its cere- 
monies and festivities, and even goes( the whole length of 
allowing another man to search into those inmost recesses 
of his wife*s heart, from which he himself, her paramount 
lord and master, no less than her truest friend and coun- 
sellor, is often excluded. Hence travellers have been sur- 
prised to see the Catholic churches on the Continent al- 
most exclusively frequented by females, as if woman alone, 
in her meekness and gentleness, felt still the need of her 
Creator's protection ; and, however modem philosophy may 
have thinned the confessional of one-half of its customers, 
it is still, and will long continue to be, knelt to by fedr 
penitents. 

But, were it even possible for an Italian woman to 
emancipate herself from God and her spiritual director, 
she would be restrained by other more material terrors. 
The jealousy of her husband survives his love; around 
the lady are a crowd of his allies — ^his mother, his sisters, 
a host of rigid dowagers and sour-tempered spinsters, be- 
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longing to his family, and warmly attached to his interests, 
'who, on the first symptoms of estrangement, range them- 
selves into a formidable array on his side, and volunteer 
their services as an active and sleepless domestic police. 

Finally, it can only be a hopelessly abandoned woman 
Tvho will brave the meddling, gossiping spirit prevailing 
in those petty Italian communities. The levities of an 
English commoner's wife, lost among the crowds of busy 
cities, may amount to the utmost profligacy ere they at- 
tract public attention. Likewise a gentle flirtation at a 
German Spa, or southern watering-place, is not likely to 
tell against the character of a wandering peeress on her 
return. But an Italian lady is acting all her life on the 
same stage and before the same audience ; before a coterie 
of male lingue, always willing to comment on any moment- 
ary imprudence, and bring it forward as an argument in 
support of their disbelief in female virtue ; never so happy 
as when they can exult over an angel's fall. 

Before such a jury, it is evident, scarcely any wife's fame 
can long escape unsullied; and it is, however, upon the 
chronicles of such vulgar defamers that strangers form 
their estimate of the standard of woman in Italy. But 
the natives well know what value to set upon mere idle 
slander, and the perverse credulity that substantiates it ; 
and as, owing especially to an imperfect legislation and the 
iniquity of a government always bent upon fostering vice, 
criminality of that nature is never brought to court and sa- 
tisfectorily proved, the most irreprehensible classes never 
hesitate to discountenance imputations originating with 
base gossip-pickers, by their generous demeanour towards 
the traduced person, willing rather to run the chance of 
sheltering a real offender than suffer the innocent to be 
immolated. 

A truly noble duchess, be it remembered, proceeded with 
an equally disdainful disregard of public opinion in this 
country, and her independent daring saved from unmerited 
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indignity a highly gifted and most probably mnoh-injured 
beix^! 

Allowance must be made for the inevitable misunder- 
standings of national antipathies. The French take t^^ 
standard of Italian women from Catherine or Maiy de 
Medici. What if the Italians were to judge Teutonic 
women from the patterns of Caroline of Naples, or Maria 
Louisa of Parma? Their foreign rulers, French or Ger- 
man, give the Italians the most glarii^ instances of de- 
pravity ; and the immense majority of travellers are too 
apt to taJke it for granted that all is lawful in a lawless 
country. 

Nothing is more conducive to error than to generalise 

upon individual observation. Why should Mrs. H 

or Mrs. C be ezcepticms amongst the English, and 

Teresa Confalonieri or the mother and wife of Attilio 
Bandiera be anomalies amongst Italian women? Till the 
day of their elopement and trial the former were not 
thought to be worse, till th^ir husband's calamity the 
latter were not supposed to be better than the generality 
of their respective countrywomen. The temptation which 
led a respected mother or a dutiful daughter so shockingly 
to swerve from their duties, and the tragical catastrophe 
which called into exertion the unsuspected energies of 
young and timid minds, or broke hearts apparently en- 
grossed with the frivolities of the gay world, are events 
of equally possible recurrence. 

A very vain and self-sufficient English writer has said 
that it would be difficult to ffiid an honest man in Italy for 
every forty in England. A bold and gratuitous assertion I 
Nor do we know on what statistics of probity it is grounded. 
But he adds soon after, that that one Italian is worth all the 
forty honest English together. All which only tends to 
demonstrate that human nature in Italy is equally suscep- 
tible of the highest moral excellence and of the utmost 
depravity. Again, it has been justly remarked, that no- 
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where are Enich startling gppecimens of hanMm deformity, 
sucli honid old hags, to be met with as among the bwest 
classes at Borne or Naples ; but it has also been granted* 
that although the average standard of beauty may be said 
to be higher in England, yet such patterns of perfect female 
loveliness are occasioQally found in Italy as are not to be 
seen in any Christian country of Europe. 

In the like manner, and by that law of consistency which 
nature observes in all her works, we shall expect to see the 
extremes of moral beauty and ugliness as frequently brought 
into contact, and exhibiting as striking a character. 

It is said with great justice, that the Italians are an 
eminently passionate people. This word, however, has not 
among them the same obnoxious meaning as it has with us. 
True to the Greek and Latin etymology, pasiione in Italian 
is synonymous with feeling. Passion is for them an 
indispensable element of life. It indifferently leads, 
think' they, to the noblest exploits and to the darkest 
enormities. Hence they cherish and foster, even though 
they contrive to guide it. Like good horsemen, they wish 
their beast to proceed by bounds and capers, and indulge it 
in every prank and whim short of running away with them. 
They seem to pride themselves on the violence of their 
temper as we do on our self-possession and coolness. They 
mistrust every reasonable, as a calculating, being: ''What 
is man," says Ugo Foscolo, " if exclusively abandoned to 
the control of cold reason? A villain and a base villain !" 
These words are a code of law for the whole nation, and 
every one is, like Jacopo Ortis, ready " to tear his heart 
from, his bosom and cast it off, like an unfaithful attendant, 
whenever it proves slack to excitement or blunted to 
feeling. 

An Italian woman is then a creature of passion, and, as 
such, equally susceptible of being led to the extremes of 
good and evil. 
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Women are to be found, we are informed by aU travel- 
lexB in Italy, according to all appearances, perfect speci- 
mens of uxorial and maternal excellence, and yet desig- 
nated by public rumour as the heroines of many a gallant 
intrigue. An obvious contradiction which they fain would 
ascribe to Italian artfulness and duplicity, and which they 
contrast with the candour and uprightness of an English- 
woman's character, which, never belying itself even in the 
last stage of abandonment, never adds hypocrisy to dis- 
loyalty and immodesty, and which prompts her, heedless 
of all consequences to herself and her children, invariably 
to quit the household her presence would dishonour and 
pollute. 

Would it not sound more like Christian charity and 
common sense to give an Italian as well as an English- 
woman the benefit of the doubt ? Would it not be more 
humane and generous to estimate her character from her 
deeds, and give stoutly the lie to common report? Would 
it not be more like Enghsh justice to hold as apocryphal 
and calumnious every crim. con, which has not been duly 
registered at Doctor's Commons ? Long live the English 
proverb, *' Handsome is that handsome does ! " As long 
as a woman acts as a good mother and wife, we insist 
upon it that she must be what she seems, no matter 
what the clubs and cafSs may murmur to her disparage- 
ment 

For so very inconsistent are the charges brought against 
'Italian character, that they are at once and in the same 
breath declared to be of all people in the world the most 
loose and remiss, in suffering themselves to be carried 
away by their passions, and the most perfect masters in 
the art of dissembling and disguising them ; at once the 
hottest hearts and the coolest brains; at once headlong 
and violent, circumspect and cunning ; and, by the same 
reasouing, it is boldly asserted that an Italian matron 
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xbBj cloak all the impetuous incontiiieiice of a Lucretia 
Borgia under a counterfeit of all the virtues of a Vittoria 
Colonna ! 

It is not thus, we are obliged to confess, that Italian 
writers are wont to deal towards foreigners. " In no region 
of the earth," says our fair authoress, "are so many 
domestic virtues to be met with as are found to adorn the 
women of England; nowhere is a woman more readily 
disposed to show her respect and deference towards her 
husband, or more active and industrious in ministering to 
his comforts, or promoting his prosperity." 

This compliment — evidently written in the style of 
Tacitus's golden description of the German tribes, and 
which might, perhaps, have been more unscrupulously 
accepted in the good old ages of distaffs and spinning- 
wheels — this compliment the Italians send back in return 
for the manj indignities heaped upon their name, it being 
the object of every patriotic writer in that country to raise 
the moral standard at home by descanting even to exag- 
geration upon the excellent qualities of other nations. 

" Let then a woman's heart," exclaims Countess Pepoli 
at the close of a long chapter on ** Friendship, Love and 
Coquetry," — "let a woman's heart be chaste, and her man- 
ners and thoughts be chaste; let her greatest beauty be U 
Pudore, and her greatest ornament la Verecondiar — ^we 
are obliged to quote her original words, regretting that 
these sweet Latin terms have not been adopted in the 
English language. "For if modesty and ingenuousness 
are, in any time, in any country, the most becoming requi- 
sites of our sex, much more are such qualities desirable in 
the women of Italy, that by their irreprehensible demeanour 
they may put an end to the unfavourable opinions enter- 
tained among foreigners about their character. For who 
can read without sorrow and anger those books from 
oUremonti, where it is unblushingly asserted that the 
Italian women are loose to all incontinency, that their life 



is wasted anwmg dissipations and folHes, and their minds 
bent only on coqaetiy and intrigue? No doubt, there is in 
all this exaggeration and untrath ; but I hope it was resefv^ed 
for our age to silence slaoder fdr erer and restore our &ix 
name altogether. 

" Nor must we follow the dictates of virtue onlj because 
it is conduciye to our personal welfare, because it secures 
the love and reelect of our husband and children, and the 
estimation of all, but also for the sake of our own beloved 
though unhappy country ; which* as long as it produced 
a race of valiant and generous men, could also boast of 
giving life to the wisest and noblest of women ; wherefore 
if, choosing ojor models among the most applauded charac- 
ters of bygone ages, we in our turn make ourselves pat- 
terns of chastity and purity, we shall leave an example 
which will long survive us, and exercise its regenerating 
influence among future generations." 

But we have too long dwelt on this painful part of our 
subject, which called forth all the strength of our apolo- 
getic arguments ; for, in contrasting the merits of women 
of various lands, we felt it was above all things desirable 
to test and examine their relative claims to those domes- 
tic virtues without which a queen is below the most abject 
slave in her empire; and it was on this point especially 
that the superiority of English women is most unanimously 
admitted. Honour to the fair-fGuned ladies of this land! 
Heaven forbid that we should attempt to lift the veil of 
respectability which enshrines the secret of their home 
sanctuary, but we plead equal mercy towards the more 
frail creatures of warmer climates, and we would ui^e 
that, even under the disadvantage of the most corrupting 
social and religious institutions, female nature may yet 
preserve much of its innate loveliness. We see the 
amount of guilt brought to a common level among nations, 
in proportion to the improvement of statistical researches. 
An estimate of the prevalence of vice» if practicable, would 
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most probably lead to a similar result. Meanwhile, let 
tts conclude by a brief enumeration of other qualities, 
only negati^e^ perhaps, but which contribute to enhance 
the grace of a feminine oharaoter, and which are, perhaps, 
peculiar to the women of our own natiye land. 

An Italian woman, then, though a highly sensitiye is by 
no means a sensual being. She does not value a man for 
the six-foot-in-his-stockings he stands upon. Mere per- 
sonal advantages are thrown away upon her. The con- 
sciousness of her mental deficiency inclines her to a 
superstitious regard for intellectual accomplishments. The 
way to her heart is through the ear, not the eye. Her 
footmen are not chosen, as the queen's life-guardsmen, in 
consideration of measure and size ; nor are military beaua 
the most popular with her, unless they unite wit and 
gallantry to spruceness of coat and symmetry of limb. 

An Italian woman is not venal or interested. At least 
she never has a hand in her marriage-bargain, widow- 
jointure, or separate maintenance. She never holds her 
husband s purse. The value of gold forms no part of her 
scanty arithmetic. The veiy miUUmaire singer or dancer 
is notorious for lavish improvidence. 

A woman in Italy, by taste an artist, is never a showy, 
exaggerate dresser. Conscious, perhaps, of the pale, deli- 
cate style of her beauty, she enhances its charms by the 
unaffected chasteness of her homely attire. Whatever may 
be said of the '* painted courtesans " at Rome, a well-bred 
Italian seldom rouges. That native mixture of orange and 
olive — properly, yellow and green — by which nature 
characterised the bilious south, is, perhaps from necessity, 
worshipped in Italy under the fashionable appellation of 
pattina senUmentale. 

As she is not a high dresser so neither is an Italian a 
low dresser. Since Dante's rebuke of his townswomen, 
bare necks and shoulders are decidedly mauvais ton. All 
charms below the chin must remain a matter of fEdth with 
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her lover, till they are defimtiTelj adjudged to him. for 
hotter for worse. On the discoyerj of her first wrinkle, an 
Italian helle withdraws from the scene of action. Plain 
sables, a nun-like habiliment, is alone befitting an old 
woman. A ghasUj old hag, a breathing mummy, in all 
the gaudy paraphernalia of the last puppet of France, never 
haunts or saddens an Italian salon — ^no ! not even " for 
the sake of employing needy milliners, or encouraging 
trade." 

A woman in Italy has an oyster-like fondness for home : 
she is the worst traveller on earth. She may not, perhaps, 
point to her Brussels carpets, as the best of her jewels, nor 
boast oi fire-side virtues ; but she looks with amazement at 
the crowds of home-loving daughters of Albion, at the 
swarms of Tomkins, Pumpkins, and Popkins, with caravans 
of nurses and children, hurrying from town to town, like 
tribes of gipsies with the parish beadle at their heels. She 
shrugs her shoulders at the restless curiosity which drives 
so many tender, timid beings, to brave all the hardships of 
endless, objectless journeys, and never dreams, without 
shuddering, of visiting lands which appear, even to their 
natives, such a cheerless, ineligible sojourn! 

An Italian wife certainly prefers her terrace or balcony 
to the chimney-comer ; a moonlight walk or even an opera- 
box, to a rubber at whist ; but she is rooted to her house 
and country: too indolent, too strongly attached to her 
climate, her habits, and connexions, to long for the excite- 
ment of change. 

'* Oii peut-on etre mienx, qu*aa Bein de sa fiunille !" 

Her meekness and amiability enable her to live at peace 
with her mother and sisters-in-law. She does not break 
up her husband's establishment because his house happens 
to be "too near Holbom, or on the wrong side of Oxford- 
street." She finds it unnecessary to dismiss her domestics 
at the end of every fortnight Ajb long as she loves and is 
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beloved, she extends her affections to her husband's family, 
to his home-grown servants, to every animated or inani- 
mated being in his patriarchal household. Her dread of 
separation is paramount over all considerations of her hus- 
band's interests or her children's preferment. She is a 
creature of impulse; all remonstrances of reason break 
against the stormy tide of her love. 

A woman in Italy is seldom a forward character. ' Go- 
rinne ' is a French creation. An authoress in Italy, or an 
actress, is a being apart. Female authorship in that coun- 
try is a kind of anomaly ; a sort of moral hermaphrodism. 
Woman there is trained to shrink from the open air and 
the public gaze : she is no rider ; never in at the death at 
a fox-hunt ; no hand at a whip if her life depended upon it ; 
she never kept a stall at a fancy fair, never took the lead 
at a debating club ; she never addresses a stranger, ex- 
cept, perhaps, behind a mask in carnival ; her politics are 
limited to wearing tricolour ribbons, and refusing an Aus- 
trian's hand as a partner in waltzing : she is a dunce, and 
makes no mystery of it ; a coward, and glories in it — at 
least she keeps her accomplishments for her domestic 
circle, her moral courage for those rare instances in which 
afifection calls forth the latent energies of her better 
nature. 

For our own part, we are sorry for this. We are very 
partial to female authorship : we like to look over a book 
written by a lady ; there is, we believe, an immense tract 
of unknown world in the female heart. There are still 
barriers of conventional propriety, of sexual etiquette, which 
render the characters of our own wives and daughters too 
often a riddle ; and we would willingly renounce all the 
pleasure derivable from a South Sea expedition, to over- 
hear, without indelicacy, a conversation between two fair 
bosom-friends, in some trying and unguarded moment, or to 
possess the key to that magic telegraph of nods, and winks. 
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and smiles, by which two female spirits commune before 
company, to the utter mystification of the duller sex. 

Next to this would be the other no less unhallowed 
gratification of intercepting one of those four-page» small- 
hand, dose-written, cross-lined, feminine epistles, to the 
uninitiated conveying scarcely any meaning at all, but 
where, in every turn, in every syllable, the parties con- 
cerned are enabled to decipher so much more than meets 
the eye. 

Next to this, again, is the pleasure of perusing the works 
of a female writer ; tot although the £edr authoress, know- 
ing that her page is to stand the full glare of broad day^ 
light, may be constantly on her guard, lest she should by 
any involuatMfyiadisoretion, jeopardise the secret interests 
of the community, yet some unlucky expression, some 
half-word, may, in the heat of inspiration, happen to drop 
from her pen, which will shoot like wild-fire across the be- 
nighted understanding of a man who can read, and do 
more than an age of learning towards his initiation into 
the mysteries of female freemasonry. 

Of these voluntary confessions and involuntary revela- 
tions, thanks to Heaven and Madame George Sand, we 
have now enough, and the new novels in French, German, 
and even Swedish, bid fair to leave scarcely one fold of the 
female heisul; unexplored, scaorcely one blush of the maiden's 
cheek unaccounted for. 

Of this vast store of recondite information Italian author- 
esses will give us but an indifferent share. There is hardly 
more than one romance-writer among the ladies of that 
once-fEivoured land, and she was till lately an exile's wife 
residing at Malta, and bluism had been inoculated in her 
veins by her English acquaintance. 

Finally, an Italian woman is never intolerant. She isy 
dulges in no invectives against the frail and unfortunate of 
her sex. There is not a grain of ostentation in her virtue, 
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not a scrapie of pharisaism in her religion. There is no 
humbag about her. She judges not lest she be judged. 
Disgusted with the chit-chat of a slanderous community, 
she disbelieyes everj word uttered to her friend's dis- 
paragement ; she sets public opinion at deflknce, and 
screens its victim with all the SBgis of her unpolluted fame. 

She is a woman, in short ; a thing of feeling and im- 
pulse — a rib, a mere dependence on man — a subject only 
in the first stage of enfranchisement from the utter slavery 
of the ancient gyneceum. Satisfied with her moral in- 
fluence, she has not yet aspired to chartered rights. She 
is far yet from the rational dignity of a free-born English- 
woman ; but the latter, again, has hardly yet risen to the 
queenly independence of an American she-citizen. 

Such are the ranks progressiyely occupied by the sex on 
each successiye step of civilisation. At Cairo, a woman is 
an idolised slave ; at Milan, or Florence, a cherished article 
of domestic chattel; in London, a reasoning, perhaps, 
sometimes even an arguing associate ; in New York, she is 
an equal, and more often an aggravating, ov^bearing con- 
federate ! 
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CHAPTER X. 



GIOBEBTI. 



Q^ioberti — Social and Moral Preeminence of the Italiana — The Jesoita — 
Other Monaatic Orders — The Benedictinea — The Franciacans. 

Like all countries on the eve of great events, Italy boasts 
of her prophet. A deputation of patriots, from Rome, is 
about to set out for Paris. They are commissioned to 
lustrate every street of that godless metropolis ; they may 
have to walk up many a pair of stairs, for your seer is often 
quartered with the astronomer in the watch-tower of the 
firmament — the garret. Surrounded with want and penury 
— for what says the poet, — 

" PoTera e nuda Tai, Filoaofia," — 

they will find the man — ^the precursor of Pope Pius IX. ; 
the prophet of the new Italian era ; the Abate Vincenzo 
Gioberti. 

They will lay at his feet the homage, and good wishes of 
their country — they will beseech him to come and witness 
with his own eyes the plenitude of the times. They will 
point to the Sapienza, where a stool is set up for him to 
deliver his fatidical lectures from — they will bear him off 
in triumph — parade him through the streets of Rome — 
crown him on the Capitol. A new, startling sight : the 
apotheosis of a prophet — a living prophet — in his own 
country! 
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It may now be fifteen or sixteen years since a young 
priest was crossing the Alps, in quest of freedom. He 
was a Piedmontese by birth, a priest by trade, by choice a 
thinker. In this last capacity he may, perhaps, have dis- 
pleased the Eing,*Charles Albert, of Sardinia, one of whose 
court-chaplains he was, and who thought, perhaps, that his 
almoner's business was to say mass, and not to trouble his 
head with philosophical speculations. 

The young man made himself conspicuous by his talents ; 
consequently obnoxious. The Jesuits traduced him as a 
liberal : Charles Albert drove him into exile. Such is, or 
was, in Italy, the way of all genius. 

The banished philosopher settled at Paris ; hence passed 
oyer to Brussels. As a teacher, as a writer, he lived on, 
as exiles will do. A successful and disinterested publisher 
had faith in him. Gioberti's volumes accumulated : writ- 
ten in Italian for Belgian readers. 

There must have been something in what he said, for 
the books travelled far. They crept in, stormed in, 
crowded in, into Piedmont, into Turin, in the presence of 
royalty itself. Charles Albert had then drunk Jesuitism 
to the dregs — he was sick of it. He took up, as a cordial, 
the works of his banished chaplain. His heart relented : 
he revoked the decree of proscription. He stretched forth 
his hand : offered to let him in : asked him : tendered his 
patronage and a pension if he would only come in. In vain ! 
Gioberti had tasted of independence; and what royal 
bounty can be palatable after it? Besides, he had more to 
say ; something, may be, that might grate in his miyesty*s 
ears. He remained inexorable, and we thank Heaven for 
it. No man can be a court-almoner and a prophet at once. 

We shall not enter into any examination of Gioberti's 
philosophical works. Three of those volumes are intended 
to refute the errors of Antonio Eosmini, a name with which 
not many are acquainted out of Italy. Italian philosophy, 
owing, perhaps, to the want of a philosophical style and 
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language, seldom trayels beyond the Alps. Eomagnosi 
himself, a giant in the estimation of the Lombard youths 
for half a century, is hardly known to ultramontane 
readers. Roemini, Mamiani, or even Gioberti, have as yet 
written to no purpose ; and that, perhaps, because they are 
rather remarkable for the conception than for the utterance 
of great thoughts. Gioberti's reasoning has always some- 
thing wayward and desultory ; inexorably prolix also and 
fatiguing ; for one good sound argument, for one bright, 
new idea, you must put up with a hundred commonplace 
truisms, with an intolerable deal of mere rhetorical flourish. 
Our patience has been exhausted at the very first pages. 
We are, therefore, too utterly incompetent to give an 
opinion on the merit of such works, to waste many words 
on the subject "i^. 

Besides, Gioberti*s mission began with his PrimatOf 
with it also his fame; his ascendancy over the minds of 
his contemporaries f. 

We did not think much of that work, at the time of its 
publication. " Another panegyrist of Italy !" we exclaimed, 
and we saw the announcement with r^ret. Eulogies are 
best recited by the coffin of the dead. There is always 
something funereal in an encomiastic oration. We never 
deem it wise to write the biography of a living man, unless 
we feel sure that his race is run and his mission upon 
earth fulfilled. In the like manner, we think that a 
nation, in the full possession and in the free exercise of its 

* For the benefit of sncli readers as may be interested in tbe subject 
we subjoin the title of Oioberti*s philost^faical works. ''Degli Enrori 
Filosofici di Antonio Bosmini/' 8 vols. Svo. " Introdusione alio Stndio 
della FUosofia," 4 Tolt. 8to. '' Del Buono," 1 toL Svo. " Del BeUo," 1 
▼ol. Sto. " La Protol()giay'' 1 vol. Svo. " Teoiica del Soyrannatural^" 
1 vol. Svo., &c, &c., &C. 

f Del Frimato Civile e tf orale degF Italiani, per Yincenzo GKoberti, 
Tomi 2. Bmsselle, 1848. (Gioberti's '' Moral and Social Preeminence 
of the Italians,'' 2 vols. Bnusels, 1848.) 
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energies, courts no applause, and discountenances praise. 
In the full consciousness of its importance and influence, 
it moves to its goal and never looks backward. It works 
and boasts not. 

Who would think of writing two volumes to prove the 
preponderance of England in all commercial and maritime 
enterprise, or to demonstrate the extent of her manufac- 
tories or the activity of her trade ? Who would not con- 
sider such a work as impolitic as it would be uncalled for 
and superfluous ? 

With an eilslaved, and, consequently, a degraded race, 
the case may be dififerent. A man with an empty pocket 
may have more leisure to descant on the countless wealth 
horded up by his gr»at.gmadfather, and lavished by his 
careless parent. There may be some comfort, although 
certainly no great dignity, for those in humble circum- 
stances to revert to periods of former greatness and afflu- 
ence, and it may be justifiable for a slave to endeavour to 
gild his chains with a lustre derived from the memorials 
of his progenitors. Still we apprehend the world would 
not readily receive truths that need so much demonstra- 
tion; and we could not help thinking too much has 
already been written in corroboration of the principle 
which the Abate Yincenzo Gioberti had made the theme 
of his long dissertation, namely, *' the moral and social 
preeminence of the Italians over all the nations of the 
universe." 

The author himself, indeed, seemed aware of the danger 
of so freely lavishing his incense, and securing for his 
countrymen such an invidious supremacy over the rival 
nations: 

'* A nation," says he, as he developes his object in a 
verbose proemium, *' will not be able to assert her rights 
to that rank which is due to her, unless she is conscious of 
the commensuzation of her merits mth her claims ; there- 
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fore, praiseworthy as excessive modesty may be said to be 
in a private man, it i» always condemnable in a whole 
nation, as it only evinces its supineness and disqualification 
for its high destinies. 

3»t * * * * * 

*'When a nation has fallen to the utmost depth of 
misery and social degradation, when it is prostrated and its 
strength broken, to endeavour to reanimate its courage by 
such words of praise as might in different circumstances 
prove dangerous, is not only an excusable, but even a mer- 
ciful and generous office. We have nothing to fear from 
the pride of men wholly disheartened. 

« * 4( * 4( 4^ 

"^It is,, indeed, required that the arguments brought 
forward^ and the facts stated, should be strictly true, be- 
cause truth must prevail over all other considerations; 
because it is not lawful to flatter even the unfortunate, 

and no real good can come from adulation; 

but when a nation has received from Heaven irrefutable 
gifts and privileges,, and seems to have forgotten them, it 
becomes a duty to remind her of them, without apprehend- 
ing that the consciousness of her own energies may ever 
lead to inanity or presumption." 

Gioberti hoped thus to raise his countrymen to a proper 
sense of their dignity, and to fit them for high destinies 
by convincing them that they have always been, are, 
and must be, the finest and noblest race of men in 
existence. 

We rather doubted the expediency and efficacy of such 
lenitive measures. We were rather inclined to trust the 
bitterness of the stormy, upbraiding, and withering sar- 
casm of the eloquence of Demosthenes : to lay on the 
lash to the right and left, till blood issued from every 
stripe. No less is required, we thought, to stir from its 
lethargy a people degraded by long religious and political 
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thraldom, long accustomed to a life of passive and sensual 
indulgence, reared up amidst the trammels of aii ener- 
vating tyranny and a corrupting superstition. 

To the recital of Italy's departed greatness, we ima- 
gined, men, under such circumstances, would listen with 
vacant apathy : they would ground on the records of 
their ancestral exploits their titles to a few years' relaxa- 
tion and repose; they would deem themselves privileged 
to cull their roses under the laurels that their forefathers 
have planted ; or, if for a moment alive to their present 
state of ahjection and destitution, they would argue, that 
if all the wisdom and heroism of their predecessors had 
no power to avert the evils by which the country was 
threatened, neither is it probable that any efforts of a 
comparatively weak, disarmed, and divided population 
could now have strength suflBcient to put an end to their 
deep-rooted, time-sanctioned, irresistible misery. 

Eecent facts have borne out Gioberti in his sanguine 
anticipations, and proved the utter groundlessness of our 
apprehensions. Much of what he then said has come to 
pass : and, in order that we may well judge of the proba- 
bility of the further verification of his prophecies, it may 
be desirable to enter more minutely into his views, and to 
test the soundness of his argument. 

Gioberti then insisted that the Italians must rise 
again : once more must reestablish their social and moral 
ascendancy over civilised nations : that the consummation 
of these mighty events must be owing to the influence 
of th^ Head of the Catholic Religion, aided by a league 
of the Italian princes, and acting upon views of sound 
and rational liberalism. 

This was Gioberti's theory in 1843. In 1847, the 
ItaliiBuis are governed by a noble-minded, enlightened 
pope ; Piedmont, Tuscany, and other states have pledged 
themselves to support him in the vindication of his inde- 
pendent rights, and to follow in the adoption of his bene- 
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Tolent measures. So far haye the Italians risen from the 
dead. So fkr has Gioberti undisputed claims to political 
prophecy. 

It only remains to see whether the events we have so 
lately witnessed actnaHy took place as an immediate effect 
of the causes pointed out by Gioberti, and how far we 
may rely on his judgment for the further accomplishment 
of his views- 

In compliance with the " Ab' Jove Principium " of the 
Latin poet, Gioberti undertook to demonstrate, that God 
alone is an absolutely autonomous or self-existent being ; 
and that the individuals or tribes of mankind derive from 
Him the power of dictating laws and exercising influence 
over their fellow-beings in proportion as He has awarded 
them more or less of this relative autonomous faculty. A 
people so singularly privileged will be easily known by 
proving; 1st, that it has created the civilisation of all 
other nations ; 2nd,, that it preserves in its bosom the germ 
and fundamental principles of that civilisation; 3rd, that 
it possesses, and has repeatedly developed, the power of 
purifying and restoring it, if perverted and corrupted. 

These three qualities Gioberti, of course, finds united 
in his own Italy, which being thus the Creator, Preserver, 
and Redeemer of that civilisation which is to become uni- 
versal, may deservedly be hailed as the parent of man- 
kind. 

The first claims of Itafy to this catholic superiority are 
laid on the peculiarity of its geographical position. The 
author takes it for granted that the Mediterranean is still 
the centre of all human movement (which may be true if 
the overland road to India becomes every day more prac- 
ticable); and as the Italian Peninsula, with its insular 
adjacences, undoubtedly stands prominent among the lands 
bordering upon that tideless sea, he hesitates not to place 
in that country the o^^aXo? y**"*?, the centre of the Uni- 
verse. 
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Granting even that the Mediterranean, as it is assuredly 
by association the most interesting, may again be made 
the most important of all seas— .granting that even in 
that case Spain and Egypt might not have the advantage 
of Italy — ^being so situated as to command the two ex- 
tremities of that sea without being hemmed in by its nar- 
row boundaries ; — ^admitting, in short, all that the author 
asserts in favour of the local importance of Italy— men 
are in our days less disposed to consider the destinies of a 
country as depending to any great extent on its geographi- 
cal advantages. What availed it to Spain to possess the 
key of the Mediterranean, or to Egypt to have the means 
of opening the most direct route to the East Indies ? 
What protection did the iron-bound chain of the Himalaya 
a£ford to the degraded Hindoo, or the Alps to the doomed 
denizen of the Vale of the Po ? Behold a sturdy race of 
islanders from the north of the Atlantic, driven from their 
shores by the very gloom of their ungenial climate, snatch 
from, the Spaniard the frowning rock of Gibraltar, seize 
upon Malta, Gorfu, and as manj harbours as are likely to 
answer their purposes ; proclaim the Mare Interum a 
British lake, establish a canal, a railway — a line of aerial 
steam-carriages, if needed — athwart the Libyan desert, and 
ride gallantly with their steamers to the east and west, 
encompassing the globe in their gigantic dominion i 

Talk of bright skies, of elastic paradisaical atmosphere, 
of fertile soil, of happy alternation of hill and dale ! — man, 
unless braped by the discipline of a stem, -Spartan educa- 
tion, rots like a rank weed among the bixuries of a southern 
climate; the centre of action, consequently of all social 
and moral preeminence, is removed to a barren land, un- 
der a dense canopy of damp fogs, where spring resembles 
a rehearsal of the flood, and winter '* ends in July to 
recommence in August." It is thus that mankind improve 
the bountiful gifts of their Greater :! 

After a long dissertation (m tiie mere material elements 
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of past, present, and future greatness, the author proceeds 
to announce the great moral principle on whidi he grounds 
the preeminence of Italy, and this he founds on the 
triumphant influence of Boman CathoUc Christianity. He 
demonstrates that pontifical ascendancy is substantially 
identified with Italian nationality. He refutes all the ar- 
guments of ancient Ghibelinism, and all its tendencies to 
Italian unity, contending that all the evils of Chnstianity 
and the calamities of Italy arose from the attempts to 
submit the church to the temporal authority of the em- 
pire. He insists, that Italy has received from the church 
all that light of civilisation for which Europe and the 
world are indebted to her. He considers the Italians as 
the chosen tribe, the Levites of Christianity. He disclaims 
the glories of pagan Rome as grounded on that military 
ambition which is so different from the truly Italian pre- 
ponderance, whose object must be the well-being of man- 
kind. His enthusiasm kindles at the recital of the 
exploits of modem Home — the truly catholic, cosmopolite 
spirit of her missions. This great work of Christian re- 
demption commenced in Home, ever since the holy feiith 
was there cemented with the blood of the apostles. It 
continued ever afterwards, notwithstanding the interrup- 
tion of the frequent calamities of Borne and Italy. Victa 
Terra victores domuit It subdued and humanised its 
Teutonic destroyers. That mission is even now progress- 
ing. The new pope and his allies are fulfilling it. 

Italy must henceforth find in her own bosom the means 
of enfranchisement, regeneration, and union: and this 
most desirable object must be effected without intestine 
dissensions and tumults, without the intervention of foreign 
armies, or even of foreign ideas. The principle of Italian 
unity, greatness, and power, is — the pope. Under the 
pontifical standard every true Italian heart must rally. 
All the provinces of Italy must be joined to the great 
metropolis by a bond of federative union. The pontiff is 
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to be the president of the great diet of Italian princes. 
A confederate goyemment is the most natural to Italy ; it 
is the most efficient and durable for every country in the 
world. Nothing fetters and paralyses the energies of a 
nation more than a narrow-minded spirit of centralisation. 
Italy can <mly exist hy the means of this catholic league. 
Catholicism, in its turn, can only thrive ^by virtue of this 
Italian alliance. Of this federation, as the pope is to be 
the head, so ihe House of Safvoy — especially the brave, wise, 
and consistent Oharles Albert of Carignano — ^must be the 
right arm. 

There were not many in Italy to chime in with these 
ideas, at the time of their first announcement. By de- 
grees, however, €esare Balbo, a writer of note, a conscien- 
tious man, seecned to have adopted them, in his work, 
" Delle Speranze dltalia." D*Azeglio, a man looked 
upon with even gre^tter veneration throughout Italy, acted 
upon them. The King of Sardinia was supposed to en- 
courage their diffusion. The works of Gioberti, as well as 
those of the two above-mentioned writers, were said to have 
been published with his royal consent, and even after his 
own personal revision. The prophet's word was invested 
with almost official authority; and the Italo-<3atholic 
League became the mot dWdre lor all the moderate and 
rational patriots. 

It is not difficult to perceive that Gioberti'^ theory 
aimed no higher than at a renewal of the old notions of 
Guelphism; a Guelphism, too, stripped of that democratic 
element, which atoned for its anajchic tendencies by bril- 
liant deeds of patriotic heroism. A sovereign pope, at the 
head of seven or eight crowned vassals, bearing only the 
name of independent princes — a mitred autocrat, pro- 
tected by half-ardozen little kings and little grand dukes ! 
The Austrians were not mentioned in this admirable 
arrangement : but, from the author's repeated invectives 
against foreign . invaders, it seemed plain that he con- 
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sidered it advisable for the tyrants of Lombardy " to pack 
up their things and be off." 

The Italian crisis is now at hand, and Gioberti's 
theories are about to be put to the test of experience. We 
are writing at a great disadvantage, for we are on the eve of 
important events, and we have hardly time to dwell on any 
well-grounded conjectures. 

The Italians have, then, found a pope after their own 
heart. The King of Sardinia and the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany have, either from choice or coercion, adopted his 
liberal views and are to some extent pledged to support 
him. The Austrians, aware of the awful emergency of 
their position, are pausing for a time, ere they venture 
upon a decisive struggle. The powers of Europe are either 
too discordant, or too indifferent, or else, again, too far re- 
moved, to take any very active part in Italian matters. 
Italy may soon be brought to engage single-handed with 
her northern oppressor. No opportunity could be more 
fevourable to ascertain the correctness of Gioberti s esti- 
mate of the elements of Italian redemption. 

Let us, however, look brightly towards the future. Let 
our conjectures take the most fiavourable course. Let us 
look upon Austria, as she apparently is now, paralysed by 
the firm attitude of the Italian princes, and by the una- 
nimity of the Italian people. Let us suppose that domestic 
dangers and foreign remonstrances may not only check her 
further progress, but even drive her back from her first 
aggression ; that consequently the pope and his allies, re- 
lieved from all uneasiness on the part of their common 
enemy, may be perfectly at liberty to follow the impulse of 
their hearts, or the pressing solicitations of their people. 
The work of Italian regeneration could then proceed unim- 
peded. All reasonable reforms might £airly become the 
topic of calm and peaceful discussion ; every chance thrown 
open for the realisation of Gioberti 's momentous ideas. 

The revolution that the author of the "Primato " seemed 
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to look forward to, was to be chiefly of a theocratic ten- 
dency. National emancipation was to lead to Catholic 
supremacy. The Italians would rally round the standard 
of St. Peter; the papal crosier was the 8i§nt in which 
Italy would still conquer. '* Hierocraey," says he, " must 
be at the bottom of all political orders; the priesthood the 
element of power. Such an order of things was decreed 
in the Old Testament, confirmed and perfected by Christ in 
the New Law. The goyemmient of the Jesuits of Paraguay 
is the beaurideal of a Christian state. The priesthood may 
rule by dictatorship or by arbitration. Its absolute auto- 
eracy is necessary in an imperfect state of ^civilisation. 
Nothing, therefore, could be more le^timate than the 
sway exercised by the pontifls in the middle ages. In pro- 
gress of time, the * civil conscience of nations ' si]f)ersede8 
the necessity of this dictatorial supremacy. Then the 
world learns to obey the ' arbitration * or moral influence 
of the church. The pope then becomes the organ of uni- 
versal peace and union, the vindicator of the law of nations. 
The continual state of war and anarchy in Europe arose 
from its rebellion against this paternal primacy. Let the 
pope be obeyed and all mankind will be brethren." 

The emancipation and federation of the Italian .States 
will then, according to Oioberti, lead to the establishment 
of papal supremacy all over the country, from which it will 
eventually, be exercised over all other parts of the civilised 
world. 

The plans for a constitution such as -Gioberti proposed 
for the Italian princes are not far from the system of 
policy now on the eve of being adopted, especially at Flo- 
rence and Rome. He declared himself in favour of a tem- 
perate monarchy, that is, he advocated the instalment of 
councils of state and allowed public opinion the benefit of 
the press — ^a representation without an elective system : — 
a press under the control of a censorship. 

Councils of state, appointed by the head of the govem- 
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ment, are already in existence in Italy. The only import- 
ant difference may consist in the popularity of the council- 
lors. The prince may endeayour to hit on, bat will not 
condescend to consult, the suffirage of the nation. Conse- 
quently these councillors are but too apt to become passive 
instruments in the hands of the sovereign that called them 
into being. Much of the obnoxioushess of tyrannic mea- 
sures may be removed from the head of the wilful ruler 
who planned them, to the devoted head of his impotent 
and subservient advisers. A council of state is, at tiie 
best, but a poor apology for a popular representation. It 
is often an aggravation of the evils of unmitigated despot- 
ism. The throne-room at Naples is ornamented with 
gilded images representing the different provinces of the 
two Sicilies. These dumb effigies have been shrewdly 
styled the representatives of the nation. They are no bad 
emblem of the efficiency of a council of state. The illus- 
trious members of that body, in an Italian government of 
the old school, were nodding statues, moving and even 
speaking statues, still nothing but statues. 

Much less can we perceive the practicability of the au- 
thor's suggestions as to the establishment of what he calls 
a free but not licervtious press. The censorship should be 
intrusted (he says), not to one man, but to a censorial 
council. This tribunal should sit from sunrise to sunset, 
and every line intended to appear in print should be pre- 
viously submitted to their grave deliberation. Such an 
office has been actually established at Rome, and we are 
rather at a loss to conceive how it will work in the end. 
It would certainly be no sinecure in England. Think of 
such a magistracy residing in Guildhall, to pronounce on 
the fate of every book, pamphlet, and paper issuing from 
the London press! People are still debating as to the 
equity and expediency of a censorship of the press : but 
are they aware that, in the present state of England, France, 
and America, however desirable, it has become materially 
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impossible ? It is for the same reasou that the establish- 
ment of railways has made all passport regulations a dead 
letter in Belgium and Germany. Travellers may yet have 
to cany a feuUle de route m their pockets ; bat where are 
there gendarmes and polioe agents sufficient to examine 
them all ? Obsolete engines of the suspicious impotence 
of despotism have no chance of standing against the hasty 
tread of civilisation. 

Gioberti is no less theocratic in his details of civil 
government. The monks, he <M)ntends, are and must be 
the leaders of public opinion. They are idealists, philo- 
sophers by the very nature of their secluded existence. 
They have been, in every age, the promulgators of tole- 
rance and freedom of thought. The Church is pure from 
all religious persecution. She is innocent of all the blood 
shed in her name^ ostensil^y for her sake. Worldly men 
made religion a pretext for deeds of violence and umbition, 
but the clergy invariably discountenanced their proceed- 
ings. No pope — ^it is G^ioberti who says it— ever shed 
blood. No human being was ever endowed with so mild 
and dove-like a temper as Dominic, the Spanish founder of 
the Inquisition. 

So far the first volume, which establishes the superi- 
ority of Italy in " action." Part H. demonstrates her pre- 
eminence of '* thought." Thought is the only element of 
supremacy in modern times. Now, Italy is first in intel- 
lectual universality. Boman Catholicism alone is -encyclo- 
paedical. It is the system of systems. The spirit of gene- 
ralisation of ideas is eminently Italian. It constitutes the 
characteristic type of the Pelasgic mind. The Pelasgic is 
the most bright and far-sighted of adl Caucasian races, and 
that race exists nowhere so unmixed and primitive as in 
Italy. Again, Italy is first in philosophical sciences ; she 
never plunged into the metaphysical extravagances of Pan- 
theism. Italy is first in theological sciences.; her theology 
being alone unchangeable, perfect and free. Italy is^ like- 
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wise, first in physical sciences, in history, in poetry, and 
the fine arts ; in language and philology. 

The intellectual excellence of his own countrymen heing 
thus satisfeuitorily proved, the author next demonstrates the 
inferiority of all the rest of mankind. Preeminence could 
not be claimed by France, because geographically and eth- 
nographically disqualified : not by Germany, because, how- 
ever great, the German genius, is not original, nor univer- 
sal, nor operative ; not by Russia or England, who can be, 
at the best, only the handmaids of Italy, bearing their im- 
perfect Christianity and transitional civilisation among the 
wild tribes of the East and West, till they and their colo- 
nies shall once more merge in the great bosom of religious 
and intellectual Roman Catholicism. 

In one word — and to use an expression very popular 
with the most sanguine of Gioberti's countrymen — '* The 
human mind walks in England ; it skips and capers in 
France. It plods and gropes in Germany — ^in Italy it 
soars !" It did so once, at least, and may still, under favour- 
able circumstances. 

Thus — Rome, Italy, Europe, and the world, form one 
vast concentric system of moral and social progress. The 
centre of life is the Vatican, and its element loses in inten- 
sity what it gains in expansion. Italy is the Sun of the 
Universal system of nations. 

We have thus far followed the train of Gioberti's ideas, 
because they appeared to us to contain something true and 
striking in the midst of a great deal that is obviously 
specious and fatuous. 

In the first place, we thought the author deserved no 
little credit for political foresight, for not despairing of the 
papacy, at an epoch in which the infatuation of a wrathful 
old priest filled the measure of the long-cherished abomi- 
nation of mankind for Rome. To conceive the possibility 
of a popular pope in the pontificate of Gregory XVI. was 
indeed something akin to prophetic revelation. Gioberti 
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most have dreamed of a Pius IX. ; and we revere the in- 
stiDct that led to such a i^lendid result. There is a spirit 
aWoad, in all, but chieflj in the Protestant, countries, that 
might induce us to admit of the practicability of a re- 
ajpprodckment between the different tribes throughout 
Christendom. A weariness, an uneasiness ; a loathing of 
their long, deplorable divisions ; a longing after some new 
and plausible form of Catholicity. Will Pius IX. take 
advantage of this, we almost said, morbid disposition, and 
turn the tide in his favour ? And could he do it, if will- 
ing ? The revolution that is now in progress in Italy is 
purely of a political cast. The patriots are flain to have a 
pope at their head, whose sanction secures the cooperation 
of the clergy and of the uneducated classes. But are the 
promoters of Italian nationality really warm and sincere in 
the cause of Catholicism ? Is thought and belief so gene- 
rally identified in Italy, and is not rather all mental deve- 
lopment naturally and invariably at war with the super- 
annuated system which the Church of Borne persists in 
upholding ? 

Catholicism, as it is, we feel sure, will not be found con- 
sistent with liberal institutions, certainly not with even a 
moderate freedom of opinion. But if the pope, reassured 
from temporal difficulties, will, in very good earnest, turn 
his mind to spiritual reforms, if he will allow of the co- 
existence of religion and reason— and if he can do so 
without jeopardising the unity and integrity of the Catho- 
lic bond, then is it indeed possible that the stray flocks 
may look back towards their Vatican sheepfold. It has 
been easier for the Protestants to demolish the old church 
than to erect a new one, in any manner rivalling its dig- 
nity and stability. Their edifices — Gioberti is correct — 
were only imperfect and transitional. Freedom of con- 
science, illimitedness of discussion, is all the real perma- 
nent good ever achieved by them. If the secret be found 
of combining this inestimable advantage with true Chris- 
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turn aniYeraality, the Gospel will receive a new incalculable 
impulse. Mnch of the solution of the problem depends 
on the future conduct of Pius IX. Italy is, we apprehend, 
tured of irreligion. The scepticism which ^m every bench 
of every Italian university sneered not simply at popery, 
but at the whole work of Divine revelation — ^which had 
levelled with the ground, not merely the outwork of blind 
superstition, but the sanctuary itself — is now generally 
discountenanced. Men are fain to believe — ^but what? 
The boiling of St. Januarius's blood, or the prodigies of 
the virgin saint, Philomela ? The holy winding-sheet, or 
the stained handkerchief of St. Veronica ? The temple of 
God is an Augean stable in Italy : is the pope endowed 
with the Herculean strength required for its purification ? 
The gulph between Reason and Romanism in its actual 
state is world-wide. Will Pius leap over it ? and will he 
drag his monks and priests, his deep-sunken multitude 
after him ? God is great ! Good-will, freedom, and educa- 
tion work wonders 1 

If Catholicism and Italian nationality could thus pro- 
ceed side by side, it is clear that Italy would derive from 
its social organisation a decided advantage over her Eu- 
ropean sisters. There is much in what Gioberti says about 
the Italian constructiveness that we are willing to admit 
We sympathise with the patriotic fondness which can give 
rise to an enthusiasm falling so little short of sheer 
insanity : and we feel the more concerned about the sound- 
ness of tbe author's intellect, as his work, in the midst of 
glaring extravagances, gives evidence of deep genius and 
learning. But we are still more interested in the fate of 
Italy, and our attachment to that country is by no means 
colder than his own. We firmly believe in its incompres- 
sible vitality : we expect to see it restored to a rank worthy 
of its ancient renown. We acknowledge that, as a nation, 
Italy has thrice sunk and risen, thrice exercised a social 
or moral sway over the world. 
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The Past, in short, is all in fkvour of Italy. On the 
Phesskt we cannot dwell without painful feelings. The 
Future is in the hand of Providence : it greatly depends 
on the wisdom of the rulers of the country, still more on 
the unanimity and firmness of the Italians themselves. If 
they are true to their country, if they learn to emancipate 
and govern themselves, if they succeed in comhining unity 
of faith and worship with the unlimited exercise of their 
intellectual &culties, nothing can prevent them from being 
the happiest of all people, because Heaven has, naturally, 
blessed their climate and soil ; nothing can prevent their 
being a h^hly cultivated race, because the Italian mind, 
in the worst of times, invariably evinced all the radiant 
brightness of their cloudless sky. But with such advan- 
tages they ought to be satisfied. The noni^e of nations 
is at an end. There is a limit to the social and moral 
preeminence of one race. The northern nations have 
the start of Italy. Under the most favourable circum- 
stances, she must play a subordinate part in war, politics, 
and trade. Nothing short of a miracle can give her the 
lead in the march of material improvement. Ours is the 
age of CoAii, and Italy has not a lump of that precious 
material. Her people had not the least share in the world- 
upsetting inventions of the nineteenth century. Her pre- 
sent tendency is to a mere confederacy of friendly states. 
None of the great results that ore to be obtained from the 
mighty combination of masses need be looked for from a 
nation so constituted. She must, for an indefinite period, 
follow in the rear of European advancement. She might 
endeavour to reassert her supremacy over the wide domain 
of learning ; but even science and literature follow in the 
train of the practical arts of civilisation. Intellectual life 
is always commensurate with the rapidity of social move- 
ment. Italian genius itself was not proof against political 
and commercial stagnation. The fine arts, even, felt the 
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deadening influence of the universal decline. Yet a few 
years more of lethargy, and Italy was soulless ! 

Her resurrection must needs be gradual and painful. 
Up-bill work for many a generation to come. Centuries 
must elapse ere she has provided for her material well- 
being. The very air is contaminated, the earth corrupted 
and rotten. Talk of preeminence indeed ! Alas ! God 
has withdrawn his eye from poor Italy ! Behold ! the 
ocean recedes from her ports, the galleys and argosies of 
her trading republics are rotting a-strand. Incessant land- 
slips sweep adown her mountain sides, choke up the course 
of her streams, swamp the fields of the plain. The hideous 
malaria hovers triumphantly aloft, breathing desolation on 
her shores, blasting the pride of her cities. The bleak 
aquilon treads close on the footsteps of her northern in- 
vaders, rushes headlong across the bare Alpine defiles, 
riots uncurbed over the defenceless campaign. Anon, a 
torrid heat weighs on the stagnant air, dooming the land 
to a three months' drought, unrelieved by a breath or 
shower. Oh, the famed climate of the Eden of Europe ! 
Siberia and Sahara seem to join hands at Milan. The 
work of man has done its utmost to lay the bald, shadow- 
less earth open to all atmospheric inclemencies. 

Half Tuscany and all the sea-coast is but a pestilential 
morass. Man and time conspire to undo the work of 
friendly nature. In the same manner the vast maiority of 
the population lies in hopeless prostration. Shiverin^in 
unsheltered huts, sweltering in noisome dust, squalid, 
stunted, diseased, tliey pine- in want and ignorance. None 
but the priest thrives ; none walks erect but the Austrian. 
An improvident obsolete tillage, a paltry peddling and 
chaffering, employ a small fraction. The great mass are 
idle mendicants : the nobles and lords of the land, too often 
the greatest of beggars. With this, eight courts and capi- 
tals ; hotbeds of idl^ess and corruption. Spanish Bour- 
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bons and Austrian archdukes : imbecility, cowardice, wan- 
tonness enthroned : wiiJi this a pope and Jesuits ; eyeiy 
third day a holiday, every twenty-third inhabitant a priest. 

liook at one of their fetUw of the Mctdonnay and dream 
of mental superiority ! The Italian mind is tainted at its 
Tery sources : its emancipation from gross superstition will 
prove even more arduous a task than the draining of the 
Pontine marshes. The depth of its abjection is, of course, 
proportionate to the loftiness of its original aspirations and 
vastness of its capabilities. 

May God have mercy on desolate Italy ! Behold ! new 
roads are thrown open in the East. The path to India 
lies once more through the midland sea. Italy looks on 
supine, helpless. She follows in the rear of northern ad- 
vancement ; substitutes gas for her fragrant oils ; barters 
her Carrara marble for dingy Newcastle coals ; she prates 
about railways and free trade ; alternates her processions 
with scientific meetings. She apes the dullest of her 
neighbours, and dreams of her sovereignty of nations ! 

On the whole, there is nothing more mean and idle 
than this miserable vaunt about superiority of race. Mr. 
Disraeli equally prates about the preeminence of the 
Hebrew people, "• the most unmixed branch of the great 
Caucasian stock." Egypt, Greece, and Palestine, have had 
their own day, no less than Italy. It would be difficult to 
prove on what ground the former countries could aspire to 
a revival of their moral and social influence, or else by 
what privilege the latter could hope for exemption from 
the laws of rise and decline, which are the common lot of 
all sublunar things. Gioberti lays all his expectations on 
a revival of Catholicism in all its primitive integrity, but 
Catholicism itself is not essentially and indissolubly iden- 
tified with Italy. Christianity invariably followed in the 
wake of civilisation. Palestine gave it birth. It had its 
seat in Eome, so long as Rome was the centre of the 
world. It follows now the westward march of mankind. 
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Were the CfariBtiaii tribes again to rear up a common altar, 
it is more than questionable whether its shrine would still 
be at the Vatican. The living faith sits ill at ease amongst 
the ruins of departed greatness. Rome, like Jerusalem, 
is little better than a desert — ^perhaps equally irreclaim- 
able. 

Meanwhile, every hour leaves Italy a thousand miles in 
the rear of those Northmen who followed once in her 
track. Speed, Italy ! for human progress is almost losing 
sight of thee ! The spark of life thou harbourest still in 
thy bosom is waning fast Let thy stru^le be for exist- 
ence ; leave to the more fortunate the unprofitable question 
of preeminence. 

The work of Gioberti created the strangest sensation at 
the time of its publication. The powers then in existence 
received the author's advances with coldness and mistrust. 
Pope, princes and priests fancied they could see through 
the shallow artifice. *'Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes,'' 
was their motto. Gioberti, though a priest, was a patriot. 
His affectation of piety and loyalty could only conceal trear 
sonable designs. During the pontificate of Gregory XVI. 
his works were proscribed at Rome. The author was a 
philosopher and said no mass — and so far might be looked 
upon as an apostate priest. 

The Italian people, nevertheless, pronounced a more 
Deivourable sentence. The " Primato" was introduced into 
Italy by all open and clandestine means. It was laid on 
many a parson's desk by the side of the breviary. The 
Court of Sardinia (then at variance with Austria on some 
unimportant commercial matters) deemed it expedient to 
countenance its views. The lay clergy were gradually won 
over to them ; and after the accession of Pope Pius IX. it 
became a text-book with the monastic orders likewise. 

The Jesuits alone remained inflexible. The author of 
the " Primato " had evinced no animosity against them. 
An enthusiastic admirer of their great founder, he looked 
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npon them as the most active and faithful militia in the 
Catholic host. Like the rest of the priesthood, they only 
needed opportune reforms to fit them to become main in- 
struments in the work of Italian redemption. 

The Jesuits spumed his friendly offer. Two of them, 
Father Fellico, from Turin, and Fadier Ouxci, from Naples, 
attacked him with intemperate virulence. Hence was 
there war of exterminatiou between the parties. The abo- 
lition of the order had become indispensable to the welfare 
of Italy and Christianity *» 

The development of this new hct has given birth to two 
works, which may be looked upon as a mere continuation 
of the " Primato." The Prolegcmeni are, indeed, merely 
a long introduction to the two original volumes ; and the 
Gesvita Modemo contains, besides a refutation of the 
abusive arguments of his two adversaries, a recapitulation 
and reproduction of the author's views on the future de- 
stinies of his country f . 

There is something deplorably mean and revolting in the 
polemic part of the author's performance. From the very 
first appearance of his writings, we were offended by that 
egotism which engaged him into a thousand apologetic 
phrases regarding both his '* little person" and ** little 
book," and his " sweet reader," till we thought the whole 
work was to be made up of ** Scuse " and *' Nuove Scuse 
deir autore." But now the base scurrility of one of his 

* The works alluded to appeared under the following titles: "A 
Yincenzo Gioberti, Francesco Fellico^'* Ghenoa^ 1845. — " Fatti ed aigo- 
menii in risposta alle molte parole di Yincenzo Giobertf Naples, 1846. 
The first of these two writers is a brother of Silyio FelUoo. This unfor- 
tunate martyr of Austria, now brought to the last stage of mental agony, 
is well known to have embraced the cause of the Jesuits, to whose body 
his brother has lately been associated. 

f " Frolegomeni del Frimato Ciyile e Morale degli Italiani Scritti dall> 
Autore.'' Brusselle, 1845. 1 vol. — II Qesuita Modemo, per Yincenzo 
Gioberti/' 4 vols. Losanna, 1847. 
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adversaries seems to authorise him to a corresponding de- 
parture from the commonest rules of dignity and decorum. 
Five hundred and thirteen pages in the Pre£ace to the 
'* Modem Jesuit " are consecrated to the furtherauce of 
this ignoble warfare. We have thrown down the book in 
utter disgust, 

" Chd il Toler ci^ udire ^ bassa voglia ;*' 

wondering how it ever could be that a man gifted with so 
superior a judgment, at the greatest height of his popula- 
rity, too, could stoop to resent the insults of such worth- 
less assailers, and aspire to the poor glory of meeting them 
on their own ground and fighting them with their own 
weapons — slander and contumely. The yeiy highest merits 
in a work. ushered in by such a Proemium would be lost 
upon us. The religion of the author could never allow us 
to forget his questionable chanty, and the strength of his 
arguments would never inspire us with any confidence in 
the calmness of his reason. So much for his ** Discorso 
Preliminare.'* 

The great bulk of the work contains much important 
but ill-digested matter. For a man who has consecrated 
his lifetime to logical and metaphysical studies, Gioberti 
is the most desultory aoad incongruous of writers. Of the 
Jesuits he says all that is known and no more. He exa- 
mines all the causes that led to their expulsion under Cle- 
ment XIV., magnifies the greatness of views and honesty 
of intentions of this best of popes, and gives clear hints of 
the means that led to his tragical end. He points out the 
reasons that actuated their restoration by Pius VII., in 
181.4 : stating the hopes that good pontiff entertained of 
reforming and popularising them : and gives ample proofs 
of their utter perversity and incorrigibleness. He enume- 
rates the organic vices of the order ; ascends to the origin 
of their institution; and, after a whole chapter of most 
eloquent praises bestowed on their holy founder, Loyola, 
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and his immediate brotherhood, he shows how corruption 
and depravation almost immediately crept in, and cbarac- 
terised his disciples from their very first organisation. He 
asserts that all the power which their compact and strict 
discipline, their lax and unscrupulous morality, gave them, 
was invariably turned to the aggrandisement of the order : 
that far from using their power to the greatest glory and 
increment of the Church, they often proved the most in- 
subordinate and most hostile members of the Christian com- 
munity : that the popes themselves, no less than the princes, 
no less than all the other orders of priesthood, had reasons 
to fear and detest them: that the whole Catholic hier- 
archy, with the exception of them only, admits of social 
advancement ; nay, that it invariably developed progressive 
and regenerative tendencies — that, in short, there is life 
in the pope and cardinals, in the sleek Benedictines, and 
even in the squalid Capuchins ; the Jesuits alone are dead 
and deathly. 

Determined not to leave them one inch of ground to 
stand upon, he strips them of their boasted missionary 
glories, by proving their sacrilegious subserviency in China 
and the Indies, where they ministered to the idolatrous 
propensities of their heathen disciples, adopted their 
pagan* dogmas and practices, with the base object of out- 
doing their fellow-labourers in the Lord's vineyard, and 
establishing their sway over the untutored minds of their 
proselytes. He contends that their literature and instruc- 
tion were limited to a barren classicism, chilling and 
paralysing the mind, and unfitting it for the noble exertions 
of original conception. To them he ascribes the prostration 
of Italian genius during the last two centuries, the pre- 
valence of the puerile inanities of the Arcadian academies, 
the emasculate tendency of Italian literature in its manifold 
branches. The usurpations of foreign powers only robbed 
Italy of political rights : but its mental and moral degra- 
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dation is altogether owing to the incompatibility of Jesnit- 
ism with intellectual existence. 

All this, we need not say, chimes in with the common 
report current throughout the Continent against the ob- 
noxious order. As in the days of Ganganelli, no charge 
can be too enormous or too absurd against the Jesuits. 
Noyelists, no less than philosophers, accumulate evidence 
to their utter confusion and extermination. The *^ mad- 
dog'' cry is raised against them. Were the Jesuits the 
most inoffensive of beings, this universal inveteracy of the 
whole community against their race would be sufficient 
to lash them into the madness of despair. 

We have been brought up in a holy horror and enmity 
of the dark fraternity, and can most conscientiously protest 
we do not love them : nay, positively, we do dislike them : 
but we hate fanaticism and exaggeration even more; we 
mistrust public opinion, the louder and the more intem- 
perate its uproar. 

Fifteen years have barely elapsed since the heroes of 
July were heard along the Boulevards, singing confidently 
in the first flush of victory, 

" Non, non, donnons nous Y bras, 
Les J^suites ne reyiendront pas ! " 

But the dead alone never return, and Jesuitism is im- 
mortal. Behold now all France convulsed at the sight of 
the resuscitated bugbear: — ^Zwinglian Switzerland raving 
and bleeding to ward it off its boundaries ; the old cradle 
of Calvinism, after in vain exorcising it with provident 
precepts and precautionary admonitions, resorting to the 
more carnal arguments of flre and sword, and plunging 
into a civil war of which Religion is either cause or 
pretext ! 

Jesuitism, however, is not to be put down by fire and 
sword. It is something manifold, proteiform. It thrives 
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under many a name, manj a garb and costume— under 
broad-brim, surplice, and gown. What of that? Let 
religion be cased in a panoply of unbounded freedom of 
inquiry. She lives by it, or is unworthy to live. 

England drove out the Jesuits in 1604. All Europe 
was rid of them in 1767. The pope disavowed them in 
1773 ; — and yet behold them, here and there and eveiy 
where! Where is the good, then, of proscribing edicts? 
What real good has France derived from papal interference? 
or what advantageous result can the Swiss radicals hope 
from the submission of the Sonderbund? Jesuitism is 
strong in the unredeemable weakness of mankind. 

From the depth of our hearts we pity the people on 
whom Jesuitism is laid by despotic rule. Maria Louisa, 
Duchess of Parma, palms it on her subjects in expiation of 
her own sins. In vain do school-boys storm, honest citizens 
protest, even her Italian ministers remonstrate. In the 
Loyola ravens come, croaking, with Austrian bayonets to 
back them — their broad. cloaks screening their patronesses 
throne, and the stains with which her follies and frailties 
have soiled it. 

These are odious measures — and yet the proscriptions 
of France and the proceedings of Switzerland are even 
more illegal — by far more contemptible. In countries 
blessed with freedom of discussion, an appeal to force 
betrays the impotence of all other arguments. The Uni- 
versity of Paris cannot confute the Jesuits without the 
authority of Gregory XYI. ! A papal bull and not the 
Charts is now the palladium of the liberties of France! 
TheBefauxpaSt and these alone, satisfy us of the real pro- 
gress of Jesuitism on the Continent. The civil war in 
Switzerland gives rise to still more melancholy reflections. 
Can any violent measure cure a few enthusiasts of their 
delusion ? The Yankee republicans tried it. Set up by a 
fire-and-brimstone orthodox preacher, the Boston Puritans 
made a bonfire of the Cloister at Mount Benedict, and 
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spirited away the nuns in their night-gown and slippers, 
driving them all OTer the country. What was the result ? 
More than thirty-one convents, male and female, are now 
flourishing in Yankee Land : even to say nothing of the 
Shakers* establishments, promiscuous monasteries for both 
sexes, — a refinement upon the ancient cenobium, where the 
sanctity of the recluse is put to the test of constant, imme- 
diate temptation. 

There is in man an innate, deep-seated, ineradicable 
tendency to insanity. How many years is it since Lorenzo 
de Medici pointed to the convent as the lunatic asylum 
of a Christian community? How long since a German 
monk turned his back upon his cloistered prison; and, 
Samson-like, carried its iron gates along with it? 

Insanity is but indifferently cured by the horse-whip 
and straight-jacket. Error must be reasoned out of man, 
be he never so stubborn and idiotic. Independent of the 
iniquity of such a proceeding, to kill a man is not to cure 
him. Be the Jesuits never so crafty, never so active, never 
so numerous, we are still in favour of universal, unlimited 
toleration. It is the wadded cuirass against which the 
shaft of bigotry is sooner blunted than against the rigid 
but brittle shield of persecution. 

Jesuitism cannot prevail against unbounded freedom of 
inquiry, or there is more in it than its opponents have 
hitherto brought against it. 

Much as we dread them in the despotic states of Italy, we 
would see them attacked, in France and in Switzerland, 
by no other weapons than historical and critical arguments. 
Even there, we would wish the critic and historian could 
show less wrath and impatience than breathes through the 
pages of the Abate Gioberti. 

In the first place, then, we cannot admit that the Jesuits 
are as essentially different from other religious orders, as 
their implacable antagonist contends. Every monastic 
institution is a " state within the state," something foreign. 
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if not actually hostile, to the interests of the community it 
nominally belongs to. Every one looks upon its advantages 
as of paramount importance to those of the outward world. 
Theirs is the cause of Heaven, before which all temporal 
considerations must give way. The advancement of St. 
Francis, St. Dominic, is as much the object, with their re- 
spective disciples, as the ascendancy of St. Ignatius with 
the inmates of the GesH. These latter have marched to 
their goal with greater energy and consistency, nay, also 
with greater audacity and subtlety: consequently their 
success has been more rapid and uniform. The main dif- 
ference between them and some of their rival communities 
consists in their greater fitness for the times in which they 
sprang up. Every order had its own age, and the Jesuits 
are the monks of Modem Life. The Benedictines were 
the monks of Feudalism; the Franciscans the monks of 
democratic misrule; the Jesuits are the monks of unmiti- 
gated despotism. Much of the odium inseparable from 
the latter-named form of government justly devolves upon 
the dark intriguers who are looked upon as its most active 
instrument and support. Had the Jesuits never been 
established, there would have been no lack of friars of other 
colours to volunteer their cooperation to tyranny. But the 
Company of Jesus arose with European absolutism, at the 
close of the last struggles of feudalism and democracy, in 
the sixteenth century. They were adopted by it as some- 
thing newer and fresher, and from the very partiality shown 
to them by the despotic ruler arose the hatred and jealousy 
of all other fraternities, no less than the mistrust and 
execration of the suffering multitude. 

For the rest, every order of monks invariably developed 
Jesuitical tendencies. To rule hjfcu and nefcts was a com- 
mon aim with them all. The Benedictines set no limits to 
their towering ambition. The day was when two- thirds of 
the landed property in Europe had, through their encroach- 
ments, fallen into the hands of the church. Feudal and 
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jorisdiotional rights, and much of the splendotur, with all 
the power, of royal^ were, by these votaries of poverty 
and humility, claimed as their own. And how did they 
use their advantages? Bead the apology of the order, 
by Don Luigi Tosti, himself a monk of Montecassino*. 

By the perpetration of their vows — ^it results from his own 
testimony — by the exclusion of all candidates of the middle 
and lower orders, by their wealth and luxury, the monks 
of St. Benedict most shamefully broke through the rales 
laid down by their benevolent institutor. They proved 
themselves the most unbrotherly community, the weakest 
and most improvident masters, the most inhuman and 
improvident politicians. Like the popes, and all other 
ecclesiastical potentates, they hastened their &11 even 
while striving to avert it by the ruin of aU around thencL 
Certainly never was power more imlavrfuUy, more hypo- 
critically, more unaccountably usurped, never was it more 
flagrantly abused. 

Nor were their services to the cause of literature of so 
great an importance as to induce us to overlook their poli- 
tical misconduct ; nor did their vices and crimes as monks 
in any manner aid their work as treasurers of learning. 
Had their vows been more strictly adhered to, had they 
carefully abstained from political broils and turmoils, had 
they employed in libraries only one-tenth of the wealth 
they lavished in the erection of fortresses, had they eon* 
secrated to writing only one-tenth of the time they wasted 
in their pitiful intrigues, their very poverty and humility 
would have secured the inviolability of their sacred re- 
treats ; — ^books and parchments, had they been their only 
riches, would hardly have tempted the cupidity even of 
Hungarians and Saracens. Strange and melancholy to 
reflect upon! Had the Benedictines only been true to 

* "Storia della Badia di Monte Cassino di B. Luigi Tosti, CassineBe.'' 
A History of Monte Cassino, with Notes and Documents. 8 Tok. 8yo. 
lUustiated Edition. Naples, 1848. 
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St. Benedict, we should hardly have one of our classical 
losses to lament ! 

The day of these cowled aristocrats was, however, soon 
over. Their pride, their depravity, their rivalries and 
dissensions, and the gradual enlightening of after gene- 
rations, stripped them of a lustre that never became them. 
Besides, they belonged to feudalism, and perished with it. 
St. Francis and St. Bonaventura drove them from their 
seat. On the first awakening of a free spirit in the Italian 
niumci^alities, the Franciscan cowl rose above mitre and 
cnrosier. They were of the people, and triumphed with it. 
They meddled in its tumultuous assemblies, followed in its 
warlike expeditiotis, blessed its standard, shared its victo- 
ries and reverses. They swarmed upon it like locusts, ate 
it out of house and home, coaxed or bullied it into peni- 
tence, that is, into lavish bounties to their cellars and 
larders. They defiled its churches with relics and idols, 
bewildered its understanding witfi' dreams and legends, 
pampered its laziness with fasts and feasts, harassed its 
conscience with phantoms and terrors. Their influence 
was as wide and long-lived as the sway of the multitude 
itself. They were crushed with it : with it they sunk into 
utter insignificance, on the decline of municipal freedom. 
They were' too hopelessly identified with, perhaps too 
honestly attached to, the people, to desert it in its misery. 
They are still a part of it. The air of narrow lanes and 
alleys in crowded cities; or of the poor hamlets in bar- 
ren mountain districts, is their vital element. They can 
breathe nowhere else. 

The Jesuits, on the contrary, canie up in an age of 
refinement and corruption. With a feline instinct they 
shunned the contamination of vulgar contact, they loved 
to luxuriate in purple and ermine, even as the disciples 
of St. Francis delighted to wallow in squalor and dirt. 
The dainty Jesuits had a vocation for the court. They 
felt nowhere at home, save in the palace of the great. 

B 2 
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A hold of the ruler*s conscience was worth all the popu- 
larity their cowled brethren might enjoy with the abject 
multitade. Hence the ease and rapidity of their promo- 
tion. They had only one mind and heart to subdue. 
Call the despot to account at the confessional; pour the 
unction of flattering words on the rankling wounds of his 
conscience. Ease him, reconcile him to his darling sin ; 
smooth the path to heaven before him. Bid him deliver 
his youthful heir to your teaching. Extend your watch- 
ful control over his courtiers and councillors. Invade, 
in fact, his council chamber, and drive any one else from 
his attendance. You his body-guard, his advisers, his 
guardian angels, his tutelar demons. What matters the suf- 
frage of all the rest of mankind ? The multitude is no longer 
in being. Follow the policy of the Roman tyrant. Secure 
the loftiest heads, and take no heed of the common herd. 

It is thus that every order followed its own instincts, 
and was true to its origin. The Jesuits, growing under 
the shadow of silent despotism, flourished so far only as 
despotism extended, and no further. They fell under 
Ganganelli, when the advancement of knowledge began to 
awaken the continental nations to a sense of their rights 
and interests. They were utterly annihilated in the sub- 
sequent period of the French Revolution, which levelled 
with the ground the lajst relics of absolute power. They 
followed in the train of retrograde monarchs at the resto- 
ration, they made their appearance at Turin, at Modena, 
wherever a despot flattered himself he could make a stand 
against the progress of the age. In vain! the noontide 
glare of the nineteenth century is too strong for such ill- 
omened birds. Twice scared from France, from Spain, 
and Belgium, they cling fast to their last hold of Italy 
and Rome. In vain do they reform their tactics and 
return to the charge under new colours. The very King 
of Sardinia disavows them ! A universal outcry for their 
final destruction is storming the very gates of the Vatican. 
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"No pope could save them. Pius IX. himself has, perhaps, 
no sympathy for them. The mere attempt would demolish 
at one stroke the prodigious edifice of his popularity. All 
that is yet wanting is time and leisure to dictate the Bull 
that is to rid the earth of their presence. 

The press throughout Italy, at Bome itself, is insolent 
in the confidence of certain success. Squibs and libels 
against the detestable order are sold at the yery doors of 
St. Peter's, stuck up at the very walls of the Gestl, Not 
one soul to endeavour to avert their fate, none to mourn 
over it. Regret for their loss may be in the heart of some 
of the Italian princes; but no utterance to such feeling 
mil be allowed. The spirit of the age compels them to 
the self-mutilation of a most efficient limb, and that with- 
out hesitation, without one word of repining. 

In so far, therefore, we look upon the portentous sum of 

atrocious charges brought against the Jesuits by Gioberti, 

as a work of supererogation. Bad as the Company were, 

they had no strength, no existence of their own. They 

were merely the shadow of tyranny; null in itself, and 

vanishing into nothing, on the removal of the opaque body. 

The Jesuits were only strong through the weakness and 

ignorance of enslaved nations. Before even a moderate 

freedom of opinion they could not stand an hour. It is idle, 

we believe, to look upon the present Swiss question, or 

upon the alarm of the French and Belgian universities, 

as an exception to our sweeping conclusion. The forest 

Cantons of Switzerland never knew the advantagids of an 

unshackled press, never provided the means of popular 

education. There, as well as in France and Belgium, the 

lowest classes are still under the sway of Egyptian darkness. 

Not the Jesuits alone, but the whole Catholic hierarchy, 

are battling with light. The publication of books and 

papers is not likely to exercise any beneficial influence, 

where the Confessor puts his veto on his penitent s literary 

propensities. No education has been found practicable 

under the sway of the Roman Catholic priesthood ; none. 



at least, that exceeded the reading of the Chm^ Oateduam 
and the legendaiy of the Saints. Even instruiCtion of this 
nature is doled out with an unwilling hand. The Austnan 
government itself, true to the material well-heing of his 
subjects, finds it expedient to afford his subjects a more 
extensive education than the Priesthood would approve of. 

These remarks, however, would lead us into a more 
general question than the mere expediency of a general 
abolition of Jesuitism. Indeed, it is the vital qnestion 
with Italy. Once the Jesuits disposed of, will progress 
be ' found compatible with Catholicism, as it now . exists, 
or else, what other reforms may be judged indispensable ? 

Gioberti has no hesitation on the subject With the 
exception of the Jesuits alone (and these only after their 
attack on his first work) there is nothing in the Catholic 
edifice not only repugnant, but even not immediately con- 
ducive to social advancement and freedouL ChristiaBity, 
the Church, or Popery (for the three words have for him 
hut one meaning), is identical with civilisatipn. No re- 
ligion can be without social progress, no social prc^ess 
without religion. The ai^guments by which he follows the 
march of this Christian civilisation throughout its succes- 
sive phases is sufficiently remarkable. It is a humanisa- 
tion of the Deity : the fulfilment of God*s wOl, the incar- 
nation of his word. Through it, the Almighty carried out 
his beneficial designs upon the human races, overcoming, 
one by one, the obstacles that human perversity raised 
against it. In the first place, and in the earliest epochs, 
it vanquished Paganism, it bore off the palm of relentless 
persecution, it overcame the tendencies to heresy, which 
from its very origin ancient sophistry bred in its bosom. 
In its second period, it struggled with and subdued the 
barbarism of the Northern nations. In its third stage, it 
contended with and triumphed over Mohammedan bar- 
barism. In its fourth era, it extended its victories over 
the Mongolian races. The next generation witnessed its 
success against feudal and imperial ambition, and agaLna 
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Ishe impiely of the Albigenses. In the ensuing age, it 
sucoessfully resisted political intolerance and the Inqnisi- 
tion. In the seventh age, it conquered Protestantism. In 
the eighth, it defeated Jesuits and Jansenists. During the 
tenth period, it came off conqueror of the false philosophy 
of the French Beyolution. The eleventh epoch beheld its 
achievement, against Napoleon. We are now in its twelfth 
period, when it asserts its ascendan<^ over the memhers of 
the Holy Alliance. 

From this rapid sketch of one of his longest chapters, 
it is easy to conclude that no man coidd be a more tho- 
rough-going Catholic than this same Yincenzo Gioberti. 
From the preaching of Christ to the amnesty proclaimed 
by Pius IX., religion has proceeded on the most uniform, 
unswerving, unerring plan. The wickedness of a few 
desifpaing' pevsonsy and the blindness of the great mass 
of mankind, have often given rise to corruption, and pre- 
pared the way for reforms. These reforms have beeu 
either violent and sclusmauc, as those of Luther and 
Calvin, and these have led not only to disorder and con- 
fusion in the Church itself^ but evea they have forced 
backward, or led astray, the march of human improve- 
ment : all that is not Catholic is necessarily retrograde — 
Or the reforms have been rational and conciliatory, such 
as those adopted by the Council of Trent, and these have 
restored the Church to all its compactness and soundness, 
and enabled it to show the superiority of its institutions, 
not only in dogmatical and hierarchical matters, but in 
their social and moral inftuence ; whereby it has gradually 
commanded the reverence of deluded Dissenters, all of 
which it must eventually recall to its bosom. 

We repeat it. There is enough in the freaks and vaga- 
ries of many Protestant denominations to give a con- 
scientious Catholic good reason to believe that the Spirit 
of Cod departed from them, when they went astray from 
the parent Church, and to inspire him with a confident 
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hope that they may, ultimately, be driven back by despair 
into that fold, where alone they may enjoy the ine&ble 
calmness of a consistent and self-satisfied belief. The 
Church of Rome may take advantage of this disposition, 
if it well studies and complies with the exigencies of the 
present age. We conceive that Eomanism may yet be- 
come Catholicism, if it meets the just expectation of 
modem enlightenment. We should not be surprised if, 
released from political difficulties, Pius IX. had life and 
leisure sufficient for the convocation of a New Council of 
Trent. The result of such a step over the Catholic and 
Protestant world would be above the power of conjecture. 
God is great, and man admits of indefinite perfectibility. 
But, in the event of calling together such a synod, we 
would venture to say, the Church of Rome would come to 
conclusions somewhat different from those that were s^eed 
upon at Trent. May it please the Abate Gioberti, nine 
tenths of its institutions, even in the mind of good Catho- 
lics, are obsolete and mischievous. They are allowed to 
stand, with the whole superannuated system, whilst the 
night of the human understanding continues. But the 
Council, in the nineteenth centiuy, would have to work 
in broad daylight. It might rely on the suggestions of 
the wbole European press — and unless the result were to 
prove utter confusion and dispersion, as at the tower of 
Babel, it must end by bringing authority vnthin the limits 
of reason. It will then be time to test the soundness 
of Gioberti's arguments in vindication of the present 
order of things : for although, in the abstract, he seems 
to approve of "rational conciliatory reforms," he does 
not fail, at the same time, to uphold every tenet and 
practice of the present Church, in all its integrity. 

All the Church needs grant to the spirit of the age is, 
in his opinion, the expulsion of the Jesuits. All the 
myriads of monks, of all colours, give him no uneasiness. 
He does not even scruple to beMend the Capuchins. 
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''Although a man of the nineteenth century," says he, 
" I profess to love the Capuchins. The Capuchin is the 
Monk of the People. So loiig as the people exist, hound 
to earn their hread in the sweat of their brow, condemned 
to the hardships of field-labour, a religious brotherhood 
intended to assuage those toils by the example of greater 
toil and self-imposed hardships, softening their minds and 
ennobling them by religious consolation and advice, will 
always have a good moral and social effect." 

All this sounds very well, in theory. But if the mo- 
nastic hardships are limited to the wearing of cowls and 
sandals, if the religious comfort and counsel consists of a 
tissue of monstrous legends and miracles, of a petty traffic 
of relics and agniia Dei^ if the share in the labourer's toil 
is reduced to the institution of a hundred holydays, we 
may be allowed to call into question the moral and social 
good resulting from these otherwise harmless friars. After 
all, let the Capuchins work, instead of praying, for their 
own bread. All we quarrel with is their unblushing spolia- 
tion of the poor. Let them lay down their begging basket, 
and then preach and confess to their hearts' content. As 
to the nature of their doctrines, we will allow them full 
scope, so that they are not suffered to live on human cre- 
dulity. 

Most of the mendicant orders have raised a huzza for 
Pius IX., hailed the dawn of Italian nationality, and 
swelled the popular ranks in the festive pageantries lately 
celebrated at Florence and Rome. The emancipation of 
their countrymen is a subject of their sincere rejoicing. 
Accustomed to rule the multitude, in days of old, when the 
multitude held the reins of municipal government, they 
looked upon popular success as in some manner connected 
with their own advancement. They may probably soon 
find out their mistake. Modem liberty is based upon new 
and, to them, incomprehensible principles. The people, 
now reading and thinking, will be too knowing for them. 

B 3 
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** Where on earth is the use," they ivill say, '* ef all diese 
myriads of friars ? What has an age of equal laws and 
security to do with monasteries, the asylums reared up )tj 
public piety against the violence of darkness and haffb»- 
rism ? What good comes of their tow of poyerty, that 
fattens them at our expense ? or of that of chastity, which 
endangers the peaoe of our families and the sanctity of 
our homes ?*" The Franciscans are less misohieTous than 
the Jesuits, because they are too nnmenms to act with 
discretion and unity of design. Yet, omnipresent, omni- 
potent as they are, with the lowest classes, they present a 
more formidable impediment to human progress than any 
other fraternity. The Jesuits, at the worst, can only work 
in the towns, where pubtio opinion watches, and, unless 
crushed by despotic might, combats them. They can only 
poison the minds of the youths of the higher classes, where 
the governments insist upon trusting them with the direc- 
tion of public instruction, and so long only as the parents 
have no means of counteracting their influence. But the 
mendicant friar is left alone to deal with the people. The 
ignorant, defenceless, multitude is wholly at his mercy. 
His ascendancy over them is as unbroken as in the days of 
popular freedom. He haunts lonely huts or remote dis- 
tricts where no books or papers ever reach, where education 
has to struggle with want and hard labour, where shaggy 
and greasy, stupid and. narrow-minded as he is, the monk 
appears, by comparison, in the light off a superior being, 
of a heavenly messenger. To them are owing the gro- 
velling superstition, the trumpery and juggleiy system of 
worship, the senseless idolatry, the laziness of the Italian 
populace. No mental cultivation, no decent religion, is 
practicable without the aboUtion of these often cunning, 
sometimes well-meaning, Imt invariably ignorant, ** Je- 
suits of the people," and the substitution of an enlightened 
parish priesthood. It is the " peace to the priests, but a 
few only and quiet ; and peace to the friars, so they be 
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TModbocked,** that Alfieri so sensiUj recommended to his 
ooxuitiymea more than half a centuiy ago. 

But we have heexir led into argument, in spite of our- 
selves, hj the tenderness evinced hy the Abate Gioberti 
for the religious institutions of Italy, such as they now be. 
The discussion of such matters is, however, premature* 
The fact to be ascertained befovehimd is whether that 
countiy is. now to be allowed freedom of controversy : we 
have no doubt the people will not fail to make the best 
uae of so great a blessing, whenever they have seemed it 

It is on this ground that the whole world is directly 
iatereated in this great question of Italian emancipation. 
The establishment of freedom of opinion in Italy leads to 
the great Catholic crisis : it will then be determined how 
fax the Italians may adhere voluntarily to a religious sys- 
tem to which they have hitherto been fastened by main 
force ; or what modifications their old national creed will 
have to undergo before it is fit lor rational and responsible 
beings to acquiesce in. The establishment of a free nar 
tional church in Italy, with Home at its head, must have 
important results on the several regions of the Christian 
world which have hitherto continued true to their Catholic 
allegianee : and the adoption of liberal measures in the 
Catholic communion may, iu the end, bring it so near 
the views of the less bigoted Protestant denominations, 
that a universal reconciliation may become as practicable 
as it is desirable ~ as it is, in fact, wished for in many 
quarters. 

it is, meanwhile, not unimportant to observe, that the 
benevolent and enlightened Pius has given no reason that 
the world may suspect any disposition on his part towards 
ecclesiastical reforms. His measures, hitherto, have been 
directed merely to the political improvement of his states, 
the great reputation he exyoys for deep, heart-felt piety 
Qoay be interpreted in more than one way. Much could 
not be expected in so short a time in the midst of such 
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serious difficulties. But if the newspapers are to be relied 
upon, his differences with Austria, respecting the occu- 
pation of Ferrara, are about to be brought to an amicable 
arrangement : the commotion arising from that first 
breach of the peace will then speedily subside ; and, re- 
assured from all dangers from abroad, he will find him- 
self at liberty to provide for the spiritual no less than for 
the temporal well-being of his people. The Italians, we 
trust, will not be wanting to themselves in this emergency; 
and since their rulers are willing to allow them the utter- 
ance of their wishes and hopes, since Austria has lost the 
power of throwing her ponderous sword into the balance 
of their native governments, we expect they will fearlessly 
vindicate their claims to as distinguished a place among 
the nations of Europe as Providence may yet allot them. 
They may not actually be promoted to such high destinies 
as the author of the *' Primato'' fondly anticipates. And 
yet, if they can solve the great religious problem more 
satisfactorily than either England or Germany have done 
hitherto— if they can show the rare instance of a unani- 
mous church combined with unlimited toleration and fear- 
less inquiry — they will not fail once more to exercise that 
blissful ascendancy, to which the world was twice indebted 
for its social and moral redemption. 
* The latter part of Gioberti s work on the Jesuits assumes 
a less dignified but perhaps more amusing chfluracter. It 
is made up of numberless petty anecdotes, all the gossip 
and scandal with which the Italian towns are rife with 
regard to the Jesuits. The author insists upon the neces- 
sity of extending his remarks upon Jesuitism to many 
private and public associations that bear not its name : 
such are many of the Congregke and Congregazionif gene- 
laUy made up by lay brothers in almost every community, 
and those fashionable nunneries, known under the name 
of Doroteine, or nuns of St. Dorothy, sisters of the Siicro 
Ctuyre, and even sisters of charity, all of whom Gioberti 
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hesitates not to represent as so many she-Jesuits. The 
baseness and cunning of their intrigues, the air of mystery 
eny^oping all their proceedings, and the many instances 
of their abuse of religion to shameful and iniquitous ends, 
are illustrated and enumerated by the author with a raci- 
ness, a liyeliness of style, enhancing by its piquancy the 
bitterness of feeling which gave rise to the work. Gioberti 
aspires to the glory of a wag no less than of a thinker : and 
a few extracts in ^t vein might possibly afford entertain- 
ment to some of our readers. Not so to us. The pro- 
stration of the human understanding, under the influence 
of religious perversion, is a subject of melancholy reflec- 
tion. No one laughs at such exposures but the unbeliever. 
Popery and Jesuitism also, says the sceptic, began with 
the gospel. And are these the results of God's teaching ? 
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CHAPTER XI. 



d'azbglio. 



Rise of Public Opinion in Italy since 1814 — Eflbrts for the Establishment 
of Intellectual and Moral Unity — State of Public Opinion since the 
Accession of Pius IX. — The Progianune of the Italian Patriots-^ 
D'Az«gIio. 

The rise of Italian nationality has been gradual but 
unremitting. Every event which took place in Italy since 
1814 announced the prevailing ascendancy of thought, 
and every act of emancipated thought has been turned to 
the spre«ul of national feelings. The yearly meetings of 
Italian scholars and scientific men, since 1839 — the treaty 
of literary alliance, by which the privilege of copyright 
was extended to the whole country — are all the results of 
the combined efforts of all good men to Italianize Italy. 

The advantages to be realised by these apparently 
trifling measures could not immediately be appreciated 
without a knowledge of the full extent of the evils by which 
the country was afflicted. The Italians felt that they had 
every thing to hope from a spirit of national asso- 
ciation ; they thought that nothing could, in peaceful times, 
be more directly conducive to that happy result tiian the 
unity of mental pursuits, the assimilation of the national 
language, the centralisation of science and literature, and 
the compilation of national history. 

Yet even to the attainment of these harmless, and, 
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appimitly, unmeaning objects, the institutiona oi their 
governments opposed the most serious obstaeles. 

Copyright in Italy was secured to the author or editor, 
Qolj within the narrow district in which his work was pub- 
Ivshed. He knew full well that, at the distance of twenty 
or thirty nules, there waa a number of piratical printers, 
lawfully entitled to seize upon his property as soon as it 
obtained any degree of popularity; and, as the sale of 
bodES — except in the kingdom of Naples, wlaere they pay 
a heavy duty— -was commercially free, those piraeies were 
put forth and circulated under the vexy eyes of the anther. 
A name of the highest standing was no protection against 
this impudent system of depredation. Botta, an exile, 
was obliged to sell in Paris, as waste paper, the splendid 
French edition of his history of Italy ; while Swiss or 
Italian booksellers were making their fortunes by an unin- 
terrapted series of its republications. Manzeni received 
from his publisher a trifling sum for the manuscript of the 
"Promesai Spoa,'* and that only as a present; and in 
vain did Pellico, at every new work he produced, urge a 
moral duty of respecting a privilege which constitutes now- 
adays a part of the rights of nations, and request the 
gentlemen of the press not to defraud him of the honest 
recompense of his labour. 

Such an evil was not, indeed, unattended by some salu- 
tary effects. Literature in Italy was never reduced to the 
level of a trade. It could only be cultivated by men of 
independent fortime. The Italian princes were no longer 
in ^ condition to hire the pens of mercenary writers ; and, 
upon the maxim of the Republic of Venice, they wished 
their governments never to be spoken of either in praise 
or censure. 

The " Voce della Yerita,'' and similar organs of govern- 
ment, by dwelling too freely on topics of national interest, 
have already, to a great extent, served the cause they were 
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intended to oppose. The rights of absolute power are best ad- 
vocated by absolute silence. Consequently, all court poets 
and historiographers haye long ago been silenced. Even 
had there been writers in Italy willing to sell their pro- 
ductions, it would not have been easy to find a purchaser. 
Flatteiy was a merchandise equally discredited by power 
and public opinion. 

Literature, in consequence, although oppressed and fet- 
tered, was yet more dignified and uncoirupted than in 
many free countries ; it followed not the capricious opinions 
of the multitude, but it marched at the head of social 
movement, astern censor, dictatu^ and ruling with an au- 
thority, which the consciousness of its irreprehensibility 
gave it a right to exert. 

Since the year 1814, no immoral book of any note has 
issued from the press in Italy. All have been directed to 
one leading object — the severe reformation of moral prin- 
ciples. This was no doubt partly the consequence of the 
censorship, which was exercised with equal vigilance in all 
Italian states, and which, in a political point of view, every 
freeman cordially detested. But as it is in the secret ways of 
Providence to turn an instrument of evil into an agent of 
good, it cannot be doubted that Italian morals have bene- 
fited by that restriction ; and, however true may be the 
descriptions of Italian profligacy given every day by French 
and English travellers, still it is consoling to think that 
the Italians have no such teachers of morals as Bulwer or 
Ainsworth, Paul de Kock or Victor Hugo. 

Italy, moreover, possessed no centre of literature, no 
such literary metropolis as Pafis, London, or Edinburgh ; 
no literary fair, such as is yearly held in Leipsic or Dresden. 
The journals, which might have exercised a general in- 
fluence on the whole country, such as the " Conciliatore/* 
the " Antologia," and the " Subalpino," were successively 
suppressed ; and the numberless literary periodicals which 
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coiitinued in our days with rare perseverance, were con- 
ducted with a timidity and narrow-mindedness which alone, 
in the actual state of things, secured their existence. 

Consequently every town or province in Italy was kept 
in a perfect state of ignorance of the progress of its imme- 
diate neighbours. All efforts tending to establish an 
Italian periodical bibliography were void of effect. 

It could not, therefore, be surprising to hear how slow 
the progress of new ideas must be in that country. The 
most popular works, novels, and poems, even when not 
rigorously proscribed, were often translated into all foreign 
languages before they were generally known in Italy. But 
such works as the '* Homanze " of Berchet, or the songs of 
Giusti, must literally fight their way into the country. 

Those poems published in London, or otherwise at 
LiUgano, in Switzerland, were circulated for many years in 
manuscript, learned by heart, and transmitted from town 
to town by enthusiastic admirers, after the manner of 
ancient minstrels, ere a single printed copy could obtain 
admission into that iron-fenced garden of Europe. 

These very impediments, however, thus thrown in the 
way of publication, frustrated the intent of those who 
created them. The works that government proscribed had, 
like all other forbidden fruits, a peculiar relish. The 
censure of the Tuscan police made the fortune of Guer- 
razzi's "Assedio di Firenze." By their jealousy and 
suspicion, the government showed where lay their vulnera- 
ble side. Literary reputations, confirmed by so many years 
of struggle and trial, were based on a more solid ground. 
The writer in Italy was oftentimes looked upon as a hero 
and martyr; and his words went forth like the voice of an 
oracle. 

The want of free circulation and literary commerce had 
also the advantage of deterring mediocrity from forcing 
itself into public notice. All modem productions must 
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undeigo a process, which nothing bat the pnvQBt ore coulcl 
withstand. 

If we appear to look on the better side of the national 
cahiniities of Italy, it is becaose the people of that country 
began, at last, to anticipate a better state of tUngs ; be- 
cause it seemed that from that mutual compact between 
the different states, prDYiding for the security of litecaiy 
property all oyer the oountiy, and by that congress of 
savants of every prorince, they were entitled to expect 
that their govemmaits would be finally compelled to 
acknowledge the force of social progress, and to give way 
before its irresistible tendencies. 

This undeniable improyement in the intellectual and 
moral condition of Italy had so long been either wilftdly 
oyerlooked by foreign visitors, or otherwise hastily attri- 
buted to those very causes by- which all social moyement 
was most forcibly opposed. 

Men were found who did not hesitate to assert that 
the Austrian rule was a blessing of Heaven to civilise 
and humanise Italy : who, by a comparison between the 
administration of the Lombardo^Venetian kingdom, and 
that of the now bigoted, now absurdly tyrannical, but 
always improvident and imbecile princes, calling them- 
selves independent, did not hesitate to infer that the 
Italians were unfit to govern themselves, and that every 
attempt at improvement must invariably receive its first 
start under Austrian auspices. 

We had always believed — ^if one may be allowed to 
speak for the many — in an Italian progress, exclusively 
resulting from the enei^ of the soundest part of the 
population: we had always thought that it would be 
obvious to every impartial observer, that powerful and 
immortal elements of cohesion and vitality must remain 
in a countiy doomed to bear so long an hour of trial : we 
wondered what other nation might have been able to 
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vrithstand the combined evils of long division and t^hraldom 
the repeated calamities of invasion and war — the con- 
stant influence of a crafty, bigoted, and powerful priest- 
hood, and yet preserve all the outward aspect of growth 
aud prosperity, and closely follow their more fortunate 
transalpine and transmarine neighbours, in science, letters, 
axfcd arts. We looked at Spain, not earlier than three 
centuries ago the mistress of both continents ; the ruler of 
the destinies of the globe ; the first destroyer of Italy ; 
Spain, always preserving its integrity and independence, 
and yet, wiUiout any external impulse, by one of the many 
calamities which she had in common with Italy — popery, 
brought down from her height of power, and plunged into 
auch a depth of ignorance and misery, that it may be 
doubted whether any constitution will ever redeem her. 

We then turned to the dignified behaiviotir of the Mili^ 
nese in presence of their foreign rulers, and their mute 
but firm protest against that time-sanctioned infringement 
of their national right, by a jealous and obstinate avoidance 
of all intercourse with the hated Austrian soldiery; and 
we were reminded of the twice subdued, and thrice fer- 
menting Eomagna, and of the imposing apparatus by 
which Austria finds it necessary, in the midst of peace, 
to turn the whole of the Lombard plain into a vast 
casern; — when we considered all this, we flattered our- 
selves that every one might suspect that there was no 
good understanding between us and our governments ; we 
thought that it would be evident that the genius and 
eneigies of the nation must be crushed by so rigid a 
sjTstem of suspicion and force; and that to such a state 
of things all social evil in Italy must be essentially attri- 
buted. 

We might praise the uprightness and sincerity of 
writers, who, labouring at the preservation of European 
peace; feeling the immediate advantages resulting from 
the amicable relation of their governments with Austria, 
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considered it as unwise and treacherous to hold out any 
hope of cooperation to the patriots of Italy; and who dwelt 
on the political necessity that restrained the free nations 
of Europe from interfering in their behalf; but when we 
heard others insisting on the right that the Austrians had 
to force their sleepy rule on a nation so entirely their 
opposite in character, spirit, and genius, as we are, and 
unblushingly congratulating us on the "slow, but sure 
system of ciyilisation that we were undergoing under 
Austrian paternity," we could not help being reminded 
of that generous animal that administered the last kick 
to the lion brought down by his rivals, and lying wounded 
and helpless in his death throes. 

It was thus that trayellers seemed to conspire to dis- 
hearten a people who had already so many causes to de- 
spair of their country — that they contributed to keep alive 
the national ill-will that is ever rankling in the bosom of 
all European families. 

Had they studied Italy, free from illiberal preposses- 
sioDS ; had they sounded the depth of that " happy order 
and silence" that reigns at Milan, they would have found 
a people anxious and restless — perplexed by vague, but 
intense lougings for greatness— aiming at high, but often 
impracticable undertakings — striving by fits and starts to 
follow the European movement, but falling midway, sink- 
ing under the weight of a thousand shackles, which it must 
drag along in its movements. 

They would have seen in all those roads across the 
Apennines, aloug the sea-shore, in those rival lines of 
steamers plying along the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
OD the Po and iJie Adriatic, in those first attempts at rail- 
roads to Castellamare and Monza, that the spirit of enter- 
prise arose invariably from private association, and received 
but a late and reluctant sanction from the mistrusting 
governments. 

Above all things, they would have been aware that the 
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first meedng of Italian scientific men at Pisa, and the new 
understanding between some of the Italian governments, 
concerning a mutual guarantee of literary property, were 
to be merely considered as results of that new spirit of life 
and activity irresistibly felt throughout the country, and 
having power to bend to its views even the weighty delibe- 
rations of the Aulic council at Vienna. 

These mutual compacts, establishing the foundation of 
scientific and literary unity, which the Italian, last of all 
civilised governments, had finally been shamed into ; to 
"which some of the most obstinate, nominally the old pope 
and the Duke of Modena, still sturdily denied their coun- 
tenance, were only a first step, and one, apparently, of 
Tery secondary importance. But the Italians were not, as 
it proved, wholly wrong when they expected from it more 
momentous consequences than it was given to the authors 
of those measures to anticipate. 

The people of that country felt, above all things, the 
VfBnt of unanimity. 

Not, indeed, that the resentment of ancient republican 
grudges, or even the narrow-minded feelings of mutual 
mistrust and contempt between the different provinces, 
could be said to exist to any great extent in our days, 
whatever may be the notions of prejudiced travellers on 
that subject. 

But the Italians had been so long estranged from each 
other ; the name of their country had been so long buried 
in oblivion ; their local interests had been so artfully di- 
rected into different and opposite channels, that their 
patriotic ideas — I speak of the unenlightened classes — 
had still something vague and undetermined : the natural 
boundaries of the country seemed to shift from one district 
to another, so as to induce the traveller to conclude that, 
geographically as well as politically, there is no Italy. 

To efiaoe from the minds of the people these last rem- 
nants of illiberal provincialisms, rather engendered by ig- 
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norance than ill-will; to foster the redeeming idea of 
Italian nationality, the intelligent classes in Italy were 
actively employed. 

To bring abont the reform and enfranchisement of the 
national language, the works of Perticari, Monti, Cesari, 
and other philological writers, have assiduously contributed 
since the beginning of the nineteenth century. They have 
hastened the downfal of that old edifice of pedantry, by 
which the Academy della Orusca had brought the Italian 
language to a dead stand. The still suryiving umyersities, 
no less than the primary and infant schools — ^recently 
disseminated wherever they did not, as at Home, meet 
with unconquerable opposition on the part of the govern- 
ment — ^have left nothing unattempted to bring the most 
uncouth dialects to the level of the purest Tuscan standard. 
The vocabularies of the Venetian, Sidlian, and every other 
provincial patoisj printed with a view to aid the people in 
their acquirement of the written language, and the repab- 
lication of Italian dictionaries at Bologna, Verona, Naples, 
and Padua, announced a new fact, about which foreigners 
never entertained any doubt, but which, as we have said, 
had never been sufficiently established in Italy since the 
age of Dante — ^that there is an Italian language. 

The annual meeting of eminent scientific men at one of 
the several universities of the countiy, had a most salutary 
effect on the progress of science, by enabling the most 
active scholars to meet, to count, to understand, and mu- 
tually appreciate each other by the assurance of the reward 
of national suffrage, which awaits the result of their efforts 
at every reunion of that scientific diet. 

It would be difficult to express with what extraordinary 
enthusiasm several hundred savants, the representatives of 
the aristocracy of the mind in Italy, have been yearly con- 
vening from the remotest provinces to make the enumer- 
ation of the services rendered by their forefathers to the 
interests of science — to lay the first stone of monuments 
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to be erected to their memory — to demonstiate, by their 
own endeavours, that science in Italy is certainly neither 
in a backward nor yet in a stationaiy condition : and who- 
ever reflects that this is the first time, perhaps, since the 
days of Pico della Mirandola, that the Italians have been 
convoked even for so innocent a purpose, will easily sym- 
pathise with a people so placed, as to hail the meeting of 
a few professors and scholars as a national triumph, and 
make it a subject of universal rejoicing. 

The privilege of copyright has immediately brought the 
interests of the different petty literary centres of Turin, 
Milan, Venice, Florence, &c., to a common understanding, 
secured the free circulation, at least, of all the works 
published in the country ; whilst the increase of daily, 
weekly, and monthly periodicals, hastened and extended 
their diffusion, and laid the basis of a universal Italian 
bibliography. For hitherto the Italian despots did not 
even agree in their system of oppression, or rather, they 
were sometimes pleased to flatter their subjects by a little 
display of comparative mildness, and indulge in the spe- 
cious illusion of a precarious independence. But the 
equitable intercourse of literary commerce, necessarily 
attendant upon a mutual guarantee of copyright, soon 
brought a beneficial uniformity in the police regulations 
of the different states ; and the Italians were not, as we 
may see, too sanguine in their expectations, when they 
hoped that the decree on literary property might be con- 
sidered as a first step towards the establishment of a 
moderate freedom of the press. 

A higher tone of daring opinion and free discussion was 
already prevailing in some of the periodicals that enjoyed 
the greatest degree of popularity, especially the *' Poh- 
tecnico," and the '' Rivista Europea," at Milan. It was a 
melancholy spectacle to see how many evasive, elusive 
devices those unhappy writers were compelled to resort 
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to, in order to bafiBe the watchfulness, the obstinacy, the 
extrayagance of those ignorant turnkeys of public opinion. 

Truly, notwithstanding the precautions and restrictions 
adopted by those journals, few or none could boast of 
steering clear of the breakers that beset their progress. 
Every day tidings were brought us of the sinking of some 
of those that seemed to sail most exultingly, borne by 
wind and tide. But, soon after their downfal, other equally 
devoted believers were seen spreading their canvas, and 
venturing once more on their track. 

Thus the symptoms of an intellectual revolution were 
already every where apparent in Italy. Every where the 
patriots seemed to be impressed with a leading idea — that 
mental emancipation must necessarily be the forerunner 
of civil enfranchisement : that by asserting their common 
origin, by establishing bonds of literary association, by 
interchanging feelings of mutual fraternity and sympathy, 
by appealing to the common testimonials of their former 
greatness — they might lay the basis of future Italian 
nationality ; that by the instrument of popular instruction, 
by the influence of their exhortation and example, they 
might raise the uneducated classes from their state of 
languor and stupor, and lead them to feel, to resist, and 
to will ; that they might, by the consciousness of their 
unanimity, revive that fiEuth and hope which frequent 
reverses had shaken, and which alone could command 
success. 

But if, on the one hand, it was with every virtuous 
Italian a matter of religious belief, that his country would 
one day be called to a better destiny — ^it was, on the other 
hand, hardly possible to determine on what inscrutable 
designs the fulfilment of God's will might depend, what 
instruments he might choose to his work of redemption, 
how long this hour of severe probation might yet endure. 

Nor could it be dissembled that contrary elements were, 
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in the meanwhile, as actively, and, if. not more success- 
fully, at least more freely at work. 

The superstitious ceremonies ; the dangerous tenets of 
a corrupt religion, so easily turned inta a source of decep- 
tion hy adroit and unprincipled ministers ; the recurrence 
of frequent religious solemnities, daily instituted by royal 
hypocrites ; the canonisation of new saints ; the enforce- 
ment of sacramental practices, which gave reason to ap- 
prehend the reestablishment of the Inquisition, at least 
in Turin ; the slow and silent, but sure reinstalment of 
the Jesuits, notwithstanding the most violent resistance 
they met with at Parma, Vicenza, and Verona; — every 
measure seemed intended to revive the age of ignorance 
and fanaticism. 

Still late events had sufficiently demonstrated that the 
superstition of the people was but a weak and faithless 
8uf;port to the cause of despotism ; and, without the aid 
of foreign interference, no priestly contrivance could have 
prevented the pope, and the whole Catholic system, from 
yielding to the attacks of the insurgents of central Italy in 
1831. 

An open resistance was not, therefore, so much to be 
apprehended on the part of the multitude, as that apathy 
and passivity to which they had been trained for centuries. 
It had hitherto opposed its material force of inertia to 
all innovations I of which no one as yet had made them 
sufficiently feel the advantages. 

It must not be forgotten that the policy of Austria, and 
of its dependent governments, has ever been to flatter 
and pamper the lowest classes by ministering to their idle 
propensities ; so that, whilst the populace was in general 
more wretchedly fed and clad in Italy than in any other 
Christian community, still it was not altogether the most 
discontented . or unhappy, or was, at least, very far from 
referring its sufferings to the real cause. 

Neither was this to be said only of the populace ; but, 
vol., n. 8 
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amongst all ranks, whoever consented to forego the dig- 
nity, the energy, the pride, the noblest attributes of man ; 
whoever presumed not to make use of the tmderstanding 
and free will by which Providence raised him above the 
level of brutes, was, in Italy, more than any where else, 
allowed to vegetate and fisitten undisturbed. 

Hence, the inactivity, the indulgence in gross epicurism, 
the frivolous pleasures in which the great majority of our 
countrymen miserably wasted their existence^ and which 
had been vaguely attributed to the enervating influence of 
a southern climate, as if under that same sun, and in that 
same latitude, the most frugal and industrious, as well as 
the bravest people, had not, in other times, been known 
to thrive. 

The most active mind felt confined and circumscribed, 
within the close boundaries of those petty states. It sunk 
under the consciousness of its insufficiency. It yielded 
before the Well-experienced invincibility of the obstacles it 
had to contend with. A general discouragement, listless- 
ness, and ennui prevailed all over the country, especially 
south of the Apennines, only interrupted by the shouts of 
maddening joy at carnival, ot the mummeries of a doting 
religion at Easter. The foreign tourkt who landed in 
Italy, his head surfeited with classical traditions of Eonoan 
or Florentine greatness ; the weary exile who revisited his 
native land, his head still dizzy with the whirl of social 
movement he had witnessed abroad, could hardly reconcile 
himself to the idea that that was the Italy whose name 
had power to call forth such glorious remembrances, or 
such sanguine expectations. 

It seemed as if the very buildings, the rerj land, bore 
the marks of a slow decay, of a lingering death. Ton 
would have said that even the Amo and Tiber bad 
dwindled into two muddy, insignificant streamlets, as if to 
break the spell of grandeur and majiesty attached to their 
names. 
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Hence, although the cause of the country might, to a 
considerable extent, be considered as having overcome all 
moral resistance ; although the desire of Italian nationality 
lay latent but inextinguishable in every heart— yet the 
efforts of active patriotism were counteracted by a vague 
despondency, by an insane and guilty neutrality, and, 
above all, by that individualism which seems to be the 
besetting sin of our age ; but which, of course, must be 
more powerful where public spirit was utterly discounte- 
nanced by despotism. 

In France, in Spain, in all independent countries, the 
will of a few well-meaning philanthropists, and the acqui- 
escence of the masses, would be more than sufficient to 
secure success. But in Italy there was a dead weight of 
brutal force, the preponderance of a colossal power, which 
there was no chance of overthrowing until the few patriots 
that constituted the soul of the nation had communicated 
their sense and life to the unwieldy body of the people, 
and forced it, willing or unwilling, into action. 

The revolution of Italy has at last commenced in good 
earnest. Public opinion has made rapid, decisive strides. 
Even before any alteration in the law of censorship had 
taken place, the Press of 1846 was no longer the same as 
in 1881 ; the works of Gioberti and Balbo — ^the patriotic 
novels and political pamphlets of Massimo d*Azeglio — ^were 
either printed or freely circulated in Italy ; their authors 
were not only breathing at liberty, but, in some instances, 
XM>untenanced and befriended by princes. These are no 
longer the times when the most frequented shop in Naples 
was closed merely because it had the words "Gaffe 
d*Italia" written over the door; all is now "national"— 
ail "Italian." Every new coffee-house, at Turin or 
Florence, is made to bear the auspicious name of Caffk 
Gioberti. The London tradesmen are no more fond of 
displaying the royal arms above their shop-windows than 
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the Italian houses, railway companies, and insurance offices, 
are proud of the fair name of Italy. Hardly one of the 
exUes, excepting, perhaps, Mr. Mazzini, but has either 
been recalled or suffered to repatriate on the slightest hint 
of his desire. 

But it is not by mere sufferance, not by a mere compro- 
mise, that the Italians can be rescued from ignominy. It 
has pleased Providence to humble that nation to the dust 
The Italians were, to a great extent, ¥dlling slaves ; freed 
from their worst fears, iJiey were still fettered by hopes ; 
the smiles of their princes were more demoralising than 
their frowns ; Italy had no less than eight courts, each of 
them fatal to public morality; swarms of needy candi- 
dates were grovelling there, vieing in dastardly dissimulsr 
tion, in abject servility, to qualify themselves for prefer- 
ment. It is from this vile apprenticeship of hypocrisy 
that Italian society received its tone of exaggerated suspi- 
cion and cautiousness. It was only to the base court- 
minions and sycophantic office-hunters that the omnipre- 
sent spia or informer was truly redoubtable. 

The Marquis d'Azeglio preached it to bis countrymen 
in glorious words. There is a limit to tyranny! The 
days of Neros and Ezzelino da Eomanos are long since 
gone by ! The most wilful of 'despots is hemmed in by a 
broad noontide glare ! The eyes of the civilised world are 
upon him ! The opinion of Europe is too strong for him ! 
Behold ! the almighty Nicholas himself is fedn to plead, 
through his agents, his cause before that awful tribunal — 
the London Times! Be daring! Lift up your counte- 
nance. Bear your heart and soul on your brows. Feel- 
ings, wishes, and thoughts are no crimes, even in the 
foulest code of law. Your uncompromising confidence will 
call forth equal frankness from others. The mask of 
pusillanimity will drop from every face. You vdll count 
each other, see yourselves formidable in your numbers. 
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Tlie prince has no dungeon or scaffold for so many of jou. 
6e firm! Be unanimous! Dare him to do his worst! 
Crush him hy the consciousness of his awful minority. 

"We are, in good earnest, firm believers in the omnipo- 
tence of passive resistance. Wherever public opinion is 
allowed free sqopcf— wherever universal sufirage can make 
its way to the throne, by the means of collective petitions, 
it were idle, as it were criminal, to have recourse to violent 
measures. If the Italians had power to conspire with a 
raised visor, and before the face of the sun, there would 
be an end for ever of Carbonarism and Young Italy. 

Now it is, indeed, impossible for a prince, in Christian 
Surope, to make himself inaccessible to the unanimous 
wish of his people. The sound majority is as sure to rule, 
by indirect influence, under the most uncompromising 
despotism, as by well-defiined and acknowledged rights, 
under the most enlightened representative government; 
in short, no monarch can play the wolf, except in so £91* as 
his subjects show a disposition to make themselves sheep. 

*rhere is no Ivt^i.tB^^o^ P»a-%'KtVi, unless ovjilayo^ffiv ivxerffn^ 

Italy is and has long been, however, in an exceptional 
state, groaning under a twofold yoke. She had two mas- 
ters to serve — ^the one at hand and visible, the other 
remote and intangible. The Italian princes themselves 
scarcely dared to call the air they breathed their own. 
They might listen to the supplications of their subjects, 
acknowledge the justice of their complaints, long to re- 
dress their grievances; their paternal heart might bleed 
for them; relief, however, they could afford none; they 
could allow no free vent to popular discontent. Willing 
or unwilling they must crush public opinion, and resist all 
utterance of popular feelings. 

This apparent harshness on the part of their local do- 
minators repeatedly drove the Italians to deeds of despair. 
Like trodden vipers, they naturally enough turned their rie- 
sentment against the foot that weighed them down. But 
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on the very first show of their fangs the reluctant trampler 
withdrew, and the real Qononlcator stepped forward to his 
crushing work. Then there was appalling accumulatiou 
of e^il. Death-like silence ensued. The hest-meaning 
prince was blanched with dismay. He sought his own 
safety in an exaggerated display of severity, for well he 
knew any leniency on, his part would be \iaited with as 
hot a displeasure as insubordination on the part of the 
subjects. 

Oh, Italians! is now the cry of the moderate party, 
behold the position in which your recourse to physical 
force has placed your national rulers. Turn all your re- 
sentment against your common oppressor, and spare th^ 
blind instruments in his hands. Let bygones be bygones, 
and let eyeiy lover of Italy rally round the throne of ita 
lawful sovereigns. Let your peaceful demeanour reassure 
<^^sarm them. In your union with them you are strong. 
Backed by your unanimous suffrage, they are a match for 
all the powers of evil. Pledge yourselves to the m^e 
exercise of Moral Fo^os. Check their abuse of power 
by a well-planned system of Passive Resistance. Give 
no reasonable ground for the armed interference of foreign 
powers. Away with the tenebrous plots of subterranean 
Italy! Away with the vain vociferations of aimless in* 
surrections! The prevalence of public order gives you 
all the strength of union ; it removes every pretext for 
Austrian aggression, and, what is more dangerous, fov 
French protectorate. It commands the respect, conciliates 
the good- will of all Europe in your behalf. 

It has been done! Between the Italian p^ple* oncl 
three at least of their most powerful princes, good un- 
derstanding has been established. By a siient cove- 
nant three states have actually emancipated themselves. 
Home, Sardinia, and Tuscany, with Lucca added to this 
last, are pledged to each other's protection. Each of them 
has, as a necessary consequence, in unequivocal terms. 
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pTOclaimed his devotion to the welfEire of the people to 
a certain extent. They \x$Ye given an earnest of their 
good disposition to inquire into and provide for the wants 
of tbeir suhjects. No more needs be exacted from them. 
The rest must be done by the people themselves. Opinion 
con never go back in Italy» if the Italians will only be true 
tp tbeir cause I 

Such was the prelude of the great moral revolution in 
Italy. D'Azeglio wrote to this effect, and £U3ted up to his 
words. He printed such sentiments B.t Turin, even before 
Pius IX. was raised to the pontificate, nor was there ever 
a shirro rash enough to touch him *, 

But there were not many at the time who would ven- 
ture to follow. Servitude in Italy dates centuries back : 
the people were trained in no other school. Despotism, 
whatever may be said of Russia, ^i never prevail in a 
large state, consistently with a certain degree of civilisa- 
tion. The waters of a vast ocean never stagnate. It is 
only in a slough of despond, in a petty community de- 
prived of great resources and spirit of enterprise, where 
every educated man is brought into contact, and made a 
hanger on the fountain-head of all honours and emolu- 
ments, that the noblest spirit is corrupted from the very 
cradle, bribed even more than broken into a craven and 
false exaggeration of loyalty, where, in his selfish world- 
liness, the office-seeker stoops even lower than tyranny 
would trample him. Nothing is more difficult than to 
cure a coward of his abjectness, and there is a social no 
les9 than a personal cowardice. Against such inveterate 
evil we know of no remedy, save unconditional, well- 
established, chartered liberty. Truth is a tender plant 
in Italy, dreading the open air. It is for the ruler to 
screen and foster it in the hot-house of Uberal laws. 
Conseqiiently, all the reforms the Italian patriots aim 
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at for the present are even less than those that might con- 
trihute to the material iirelfare of the people, than such as 
can hest lead to the r^eneration of their national cha- 
racter. They aspire, ahove all things, to their own re- 
habilitation before their European brethren. They wish 
to strengthen their '* moral sense," to escape from the 
consciousness of their degradation, to raise themselyes in 
their own estimation. 

Crushed under a senseless, arbitrary rule, and unable 
to struggle against it by open force, the Italians had too 
long recourse to the only weapon of the weak — cunning. 
Resistance to the laws by evasion or subterfuge was, for 
centuries, numbered among the patriotic virtues. The 
Italians were forcibly trained to that school of simulation 
and dissimulation, which seemed at last bred in the hone 
with them, and which has been considered as innate and 
instinctive with them by men who were not willing to refer 
It to its real causes. 

Freedom of opinion will immediately lead to mutual 
eonfidence and sincerity. Fals^ood invariably arises from 
cowardice, and the Italians are tired of hearing ft said 
that their enslavement is but the result of their poli- 
tical pusillanimity^-of the low standard of their public 
morality. 

If the Italian princes are, indeed, bent towards the pro- 
motion of public welfare, or, what amounts to the same 
thing, if they deem it expedient to affect such a disposition, 
they will redeem their people by the emancipation of public 
opinion. The freedom of the press and a liberal system of 
popular education are the first pledges of their earnestness 
of purpose. 

The laws of censorship might, perhaps, be better im- 
proved by utter abolition, than by reform or modification. 
No restraint on the utterance of men's minds, except the 
sanctity of the laws, is consistent with the spirit of pro- 
gress now astir throughout Europe. The decrees lately 
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proxnulgated at Rome, Florence, and Lucca may, at the 

best, be considered as transitional measares. Bj a gradual 

relaxation, tliej must lead to a total enfranchisement. It 

is certainly some comfort to know that the men called to 

tlie exercise of so responsihle an office as that of the censor 

are enlightened and amiahle ; it is still more consoling to 

feel assured that the sentence they pronounce upon the 

writings submitted to their judgment is neither absolute 

nor irreTocable. Still is the odious law in existence. The 

fatal power is in the hands of government ; who still hold 

the reins of opinion, and say, '* So far shalt thou go and no 

further." 

The most liberal form of censorship will be found vexa- 
tious and dilatory. The human mind in the nineteenth 
century revolts against the narrow-mindedness of preventive 
laws. It is tired of the leading-strings it has hitherto 
been held in. It frets against the limits that would keep 
it in an endless nonage. The printing-press is a dangerous 
■weapon — who knows it not? So are short pistols and 
daggers. " Shoot, stab, and be hanged," says the law. 
"Write, print, and be— fined," should likewise be the 
Word. The abuse of the press must be made amenable to 
the laws like any other offence. Let us be fearlessly 
trusted with the two-edged instrument. If we use it for 
evil purposes, why, we are too old now to plead ignorance 
in extenuation of our guilt. Trespass on our part must 
come from sheer malice, and let the consequences be on 
our own head.. 

But even of greater importance than the liberty of the 
press itself is, for those small Italian states, a well-ac- 
knowledged right of petition. The Italians were not only 
not entitled to demand, but not even allowed to pray. 
Petitions could not make their wav to the throne, unless 
from individuals, and on merely personal concerns. Col- 
lective remonstrances on public grievances, no matter on 
what just and humble terms, were unceremoniously rejected, 

s 8 
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and the mere attempt at laying a petition open for signature, 
or calling together a meeting for that purpose, was tanta- 
mount to high treason. There is no worse deaf, sajs the 
proverb, than he who is unwilling to hear. But the ItaUan 
princes were not even willing to be spoken to. They 
shunned all communication with their subjects — ^had no- 
thing to learn from them. Like Providence, they wer^ 
all-seeing, no less than all-mighty; and they '* did for their 
people more than they could ask, or think, or were worthy 
to receive." Like good shepherds, they were humane and 
beneficent, in proportion as the flock were reduced to the 
condition of dumb brutes. 

The Italian tongues, have, to some extent, broken loose 
during the late commotions. At Florence and Leghorn 
the people have usurped their most humble prerogative. 
They have " asked, and it has been given to them." Most 
of the liberal measures lately adopted in Tuscany have 
been the result of collective petitions. At Turin, again, 
Charles Albert has visited a similar presumption vdth 
withering frowns. One of his favourite ministers, Villa 
Marina, is still writhing under his hot displeasure, for 
having made too free with his name, and adding it to a 
long list of many others, at the foot of a memorial, praying 
for the removed of an obnoxious p(diceman. The King of 
Sardinia, for one, will submit to no dictation or suggestion. 
Unlike a citizen-king, • he will "rule as well as reign." 
Every reform, every liberal measure must, according to 
the phraseology of despotic cabinets, proceed, motuproprio, 
from his own free will and pleasure. Prayers with him are 
superfluous, at least, even if not altogether impertinent. 

The apparent waywardness of his conduct has often 
mystified and perplexed friends and enemies ; nothing, 
nevertheless, can be more straightforward and consistent 
than his policy, if you only get hold of the right clue to it. 
The only God he acknowledges and bows to is — ambition. 
His wish is to reign — and to reign without sharers or 
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rivals. He conspired with the Carbonari in 1821, when 
he trusted that conspiracy would open for him a shortrcut 
to the throne. He favoured Jesuitism so long as he 
fancied to have found in it the best antidote to liberalism ; 
and he discountenanced, and all but disavowed it, when he 
saw that dark auxiliary becoming too formidable for him- 
self. In the same manner, he courted Austrian alliance, 
so long as he stood in dread of Young Italy ; and he turned 
against that power as soon as the generous and daring Pius 
IX., by his firmness afforded the Italian princes a chance 
for asserting their independence. That Charles Albert 
would fain shake off every shadow of allegiance to his 
dreaded northern neighbour, there is not the least doubt ;. 
and we are even ready to give him credit for the most 
honest intentions to drive him altogether to the colder side 
of the Alps, if he could muster sufficient courage to come to. 
the scratch. But, whether as plain King of Sardinia, or as 
a liberator of Lombardy, or as a lord of the whole of Italy, 
he will never give up one tittle of his absolute sway. He 
will put up with no dictation or remonstrance on the part 
of' his subjects : nay, not even with the humblest request. 
With this understanding, he has no objection to declare 
himself the champion of the Pope, the right arm of the in- 
dependent national league. But to rid himself of Metter- 
nich, only to fall into the hands of a D^Azeglio or Cice- 
ruacchio — only to be pestered with suggestions and solici- 
tations, in the shape of shouts and plaudits, deputations 
and demonstrations, as the good-natured Pope and the. 
soft-hearted grand-duke have been for the last twelve 
months — ^this, depend upon it, enters not into the plans of 
Charles Albert's liberalism. He will sail in the same boat 
ynth the patriots, so long as he alone is master and steers- 
man. But he would sooner dash her against the rocks, or 
sink her, than suffer any man of them to lay hand upon 
the wheel, or even throw up a feather to ascertain which 
way the wind blows. 
Moral force will be dragging him along in spite of him-. 
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self, neyertheless ; and many of the measures which would 
seem the result of spontaneous inspiration are in him only 
the result of that opinion he still flatters himself to hold 
in chains at the foot of his throne. There is a spirit 
ahroad in Italy which has long heen at work, and which 
has hecome omnipotent since Pius IX. first made himself, 
or was supposed to hare made himself, its interpreter. 
Through the organ of the Marchese d'Azeglio, the Italians 
pledge themselves to the relinquishment of all violent 
opposition. They pledge themselves to unwearied mo- 
deration and forbearance'*'. They wUl wait and believe. 
But their very faiih and endurance entitle them to just 
and reasonable anticipations. They have hitherto been fed 
with vague promises. On a first exhibition of leniency 
they have grounded the most extravagant hopes ; they have 
set no limit to their desires. True to their proverb, they 
have ** taken an arm when only a finger was held out to 
them." May their well-meaning rulers be aware that the 
only remedy against licentiousness is to be found in the 
establishment of legal liberty. Let their concessions be 
as cautious and gradual as may be deemed consistent vnth 
public safety ; but let the rights of their subjects be well 
defined and positive. The Italians, we were told till yes- 
terday, are not ripe for unconditional liberty. Granted ! 
though it is no less true that despotism would never mar 
ture them. Let the law gain strength in proportion as 
tyrannical rule abates from its intensity. It is not mild- 
ness, or even vnsdom, on the part of the prince, that vdll 
have power to dignify and redeem a degraded race. Their 
regeneration must begin with themselves, it must arise 
from the consciousness of their own responsibility as 
rational beings ; and this, again, from the free exercise of 
their most undeniable, most inalienable rights in that 
capacity. 



* See his pamphlet, entitled " The Present Movement in Italy,'' a 
translation of which was published by Fortunate Prandi, London, 1847. 
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Public opinion in Italj has onl j reached its first stage of 
development It is not easy to foresee how far it can be 
suffered to proceed without utter subversion of the powers 
now in being. The pope has hitherto taken the lead in 
all popular measures. NowT can real freedom of opinion 
be rationallj expected of a pope ? Can the spiritual head 
of the Catholic church, and as such, the dictator of dogmas 
ftnd discipline, the editor of the " Index lAbrorum Pro- 
hibitorum,'* general of the Inquisition, and extirpator of 
heresy, seriously contemplate the ultimate suppression of 
censorship ? Is not the infallibility of his sacred ministry 
incompatible with the mission of a benevolent legislator ? 
Can any thorough reform be looked for from him, unless it 
begin by the abdication of one of the two powers so mon- 
strously combined in his person ? 

The stanchest idolaters of Pope Pius IX., the English, 
have paused in their headlong admiration for him, on their 
first perusal of the Bull by which he discountenanced the 
" Godless Colleges '* in Ireland. That Bull, however, was 
00 much in keeping with the position he occupies — ^what- 
ever may be thought of his personal character. As a ruler, 
Pius IX. is, if not a liberal, at least quite a benevolent 
pope. As a priest, we are much mistaken if he be not 
found in the end a very zealous and eager, if not a bigoted 
one. 

- We have all read of Pius EX.'s interview with Renzi, the 
chief of the latest insurrection at Eimini. The liberated 
rebel, questioned by th^ well-meaning pope as to the mea- 
sures most likely to captivate the affections, and meet with 
the wants of his people, bluntly mentioned the secularisa- 
tion of all offices belonging to purely temporal govern- 
ment. His holiness, we are told, observed, that so long as 
his subjects were well governed, the cloth of the governor 
mattered but little. There, if we may depend on the 
authenticity of the anecdote, spoke the priest. If, we beg 
leave to reply, the ruler is to be merely a shepherd and the 
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BubjectB a flock, a theocratic sway is cerlainlj thjQ beet ; 
but if the people are gradually to be led to have a mind and 
will of their own ; if, as immortal and responsible beings, 
they are to search into the soundness ci their creed, and 
into the nature of their rights and duties, Heaven defend 
them from a master who )i^ claims to infallibility, and who 
backs his laws with the menace of the thunders of Heaven I 
In one word, so long as Pius is a pope, and so long aa 
the Gatholie church coDtinoes in its present condition, we 
doubt if the Roman states, at least, will ever be allowed 
the full enjoyment of freedom of inquiry : and yet, so long 
as public opinion is not allowed a free vent, they must 
continue a prey to flagrant misrule, to raving anarchy. At 
Rome, no less than at Florence, one of the express condi- 
tions of the new law of censorship is, that no attack be 
directed against the established religion, or even against the 
church and clergy. The Italians luckily have, for the pre- 
sent, some matters of greater urgency to engross their at- 
tention. They may even deem the adjournment of such 
discussions part of their wary and temporising policy. 
Still the time for a review of their ecclesiastical system 
must be come to in the end. The phenomenon of a liberal 
pope has paralysed for a moment the elements of evil per* 
petually at work in a theocratic community: but disen- 
chantment is sure to follow ; and how the people of Romagna 
will brook the delusion many of the present genera- 
tion will live to decide. Nothing has, as yet, been done, 
nothing contemplated towards cr rational ecclesiastical 
reform: nothing, we will venture to assert, can be at- 
tempted without violent commotions. Can the pope, to 
say nothing of himself and his cardinals, do away with his 
four archbishops and ninety-eight bishops*? Will he re- 



* The number of prelates, and clergy of all ranks, not only in the 
Koman, but in all Italian states, is alarming to an extent that foreign 
leaders will scaitely believe. The kingdom of Naples, alone, boasts of 
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duee the prodigious number of his priests, who muster 
as strong as one twenty-eighth of the population ? Will 
he uncowl bis monks, two thousand and twentj-three of 
whom swarm about the streets of Rome alone ? Will he 
abolish the celibacy of the clergy, the source of the utmost 
demoralisation throughout the Catholic world ? 

Yet it is more than fifty years since Alfieri proclaimed 
that without such measures Italy could not be ; nor was 
much of all this left undone by Napoleon at his downfal. 
The strong hand of a conquering despot might, by ampu- 
tation, heal the infected limbs of society of such noxious 
diseases: a loose mob, in the first intoxication of its 
awakened energies, might equally effect the cure;~>-but 
can the generalimmo of priesthood and monkhood ever 
prove so fialse to his order ? 

Neither did any sensible person look forward for such 
phenomena on his part, nor did one word issue from the 
pope's lips that might encourage the idlest rumours on that 
score. On the contrary, he showed, every where, the most 
earnest, uncompromising zeal for the integrity of the eccle- 
siastical system, as at present established. Even in his 
speech delivered at the opening of the new council of 
state, on the 16th of November last, Pius IX. was anxious 
to warn his subjects against chimerical anticipations. *' He 
will deceive himself greatly," he said, ** who shall see in 

twenty archbishops and sizty-fiye bishops. The number of ecclesiastics 
amounts to no less than 98,000, amongst whom are 25,000 monks and 
26,000 nuns. Sicily has its three archbishops and eleven bishops ; and 
even the island of Sardinia, with a population of scarcely half a million^ 
maintains three archbishops, eight bishops, with no less than 117 
convents !. In the Austrian states alone the numbers of the clergy had 
been reduced. The Lombard©- Venetian kingdom had, in 1832, only two 
archbishops, eighteen bishops, and fifty-three convents. The regular 
clergy amounted to about 17,000; the monastic clergy to 1360— aU 
tiuB, thanks to the reforms of Joseph II. The Austrians seem now, 
however, aware of their error, and every measure tends to the increment 
of monks and Jesuits. 
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this ComuUa di StcUo, trbich I have just created, a realisa- 
tion of his own Utopian notions, or the germ of an instUu- 
Hon incompatible with the Pontifical Sovereignty,'* 

It is even so. Church and state are too intrinsicallj 
identified at Rome. The pope cannot be too much of a libe- 
ral, without being too little of a priest. He has not, as jet, 
had eren the moral courage and devotion of a Gangenelli ; 
but has been, all the while, hesitating, whether or not he 
should once more rid the world of those shallow humbugs 
— ^the Jesuits, notwithstanding the streams of civil blood- 
shed with which thej threatened to stain one of the happiest 
European communities, notwithstanding the certainty with 
which such an act could rel j on the applause of all Christen- 
dom, no less than the blessings of his subjects. 

Railways, or, at least, a talk about them, have been, 
even in Austrian Lombardy, ever since their first construc- 
tion in England. It was a deplorable hobby of that in. 
fatuated old Gregory, that led him to excommunicate those 
iron arteries of nations. No rational being could hold out 
against the spirit of the times ; nor could Gregory's suc- 
cessor any longer prevent the professors of Bologna from 
joining their Italian brethren at the Scientific Congress at 
Genoa. We confess, indeed, having been rather startled 
by the news that the application by the Prince of Canino, 
to name Bologna as the rendezvous of one of the yearly 
meetings of the association, was met by a flat refusal on the 
part of Pius. Nor do we accept the alleged financial dif- 
ficulties and contemplated retrenchment as a sound reason 
for such a denial ; for the municipal council of Bologna, on 
whom the expense would fall, could better judge whether 
they could afford it, and whether the advantages accruing 
to their town from the affluence of strangers, usual on such 
occurrences, would not amply counterbalance their losses. 

Yet neither to antipathy to science are we willing to 
ascribe that apparent harshness in one so mild and en- 
lightened. The real reason is, perhaps, to be sought in 
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1^6 superstitious panic into which modern geological and 
astronomic discoveries have lately thrown the literal and 
scrupulous interpreters of Holy Writ They were not all 
popes nor Catholics that raised a cry of anathema against 
the " Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation." Well 
disposed as he may be, Pius dreads, or must affect to 
dread, unlimited freedom of inquiry. 

With the same honest yiews, the new pope has called 
around him the soundest part of his legal advisers, to throw 
some light and order into that dismal chaos of pontifical 
laws, and to bring about some scheme of reform into that 
most absurd and corrupt of all administrations. The 
&rand Duke of Tuscany was raised to the stars not many 
years ago for a similar enterprise ; and we shall not soon 
forget the outcry of enthusiasm with which the first open- 
ing of a court was hailed at Florence. Civil and criminal 
trials were, however, public at Naples, at Parma, and 
wherever the Napoleon code was, with some restrictions, 
preserved ; and a system of legislation, analogous to the 
French, prevailed in those states since 1814. In so far, 
then, Pius*s innovation can give no offence ; but, as Alfieri 
has it, where is the use of laws* unless their inviolability 
is warranted by a constitutional compact? The Neapolitan 
has a free access to court when a burglar or pickpocket is 
brought before the magistrate, when the publicity of the 
trial can have no other effect than to initiate an honest 
citizen into the worst secrets of the human heart and the 
slang of the Vicaria \ ; but when an aristocratic, or other- 
wise powerful, criminal is taken before his judges, there is 
no lack of pretexts for the exclusion of the multitude ; and 
in all political cases, where public observation might exer- 
cise a salutary check on the ministers of the law, a corte- 
stataria, trihmale straordinario, or court-martial, is drawn 



* " The leggi son, ma chi pon mano ad esse." 
f The central prison at Naples. 
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up, and its strokes fall saddenly, inyisiblj. as the decrees 
of Heaven. 

Where weald be in England the benefit of pablic trials, 
without the presence of a jury, without a seasonable shift- 
ing of the jndge on his eireuits, above all, withoat the 
newspaper reports, and the ever watchful, discriminate 
comments upon " Justices Justice?" Such is, howeTor, 
the state of things in these aboTe-mentioned Italian states, 
in which the courts haye been, in common cases, thrown 
open to the people : if we add to this, that seven Judges 
invariably sit, where only one is deemed sufficient in this 
oountiy, and that the consequent number of magiatrates 
necesMuily deprives the poor small state of the means of 
making them independent by a competent salaiy. 

Many a political institution worira well in a finee oouQtry, 
which is utterly nugatory where public morals have not, 
by a liberal training, been attuned to it We repeat it, 
and it is not without anguish of soul, the Italians have* 
by long thraldom, been sunk to the last stage of degrada- 
tion ; nor can they be restored to the dignity ef humaa 
beings, withoat those two great engines of regenerati<»i,. 
freedom of opini<m and activity of social life. The breath- 
ing-time afforded even by such ephemeral events as the 
constitutional insurrections of 18dl, and the short jubilee 
of 1831, and the still shorter respite consequent upon the 
elevation of a popular ruler, as io the case of Pius IX., are 
sufficient to change the face of society ; but a rude reaction 
hitherto invariably ensued : and the Italian ffidls back, if 
not into vice, at least into sluggish despondency. 

Public opinion is likely to make its way more unresisted 
in Tuscany. A certain latitude was observable in that 
fortunate state, even under the ascendancy of Austrian 
Protectorate. The thunders of the Censor, at Florence, 
invariably alighted one day too late ; seizures always took 
place one day after the publication and diffiision of 
obnoxious works ; the Austrian ambassador there never 
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found smart and willing agents; the imperial mandates 
were ever somewlutt reluctantly aod blunderingly complied 
with. The paternal ruler did alwi^ his best to palliate, 
pr connive at, his children's trai^essioqa. 

But now the Tuscan Archdukq has declared himself an 
Italian prince. He is understood to have shaken off all 
allegiance to his imperial cousin. His subjects have now 
to deal with him alone ; and all they ask of him is un- 
limited permission to tell him their mind without reserve. 
This permission, moreover, was rather wrenched from his 
royal hands than freely bestowed. The right of petition 
was taken by storm ; and the alarming number of claudes- 
tine publications brought about that necessary reform in 
the law of censorship with which the Tuscans are already 
80 hx from satisfied. 

The press is, consequently, more ou^spoken at Florence 
than it can ever be either in Rome or Turin. It little 
signifies, however, where, or by what means, opinion makes 
its way into Italian soil. It has achieved prodigies already 
under the whelming shackles with which tyranny environed 
it. If once established on a sound legal basis, if ever fiilly 
reassured from external influence, in at least one of the 
main divisions of the country, its triumph will equally be 
asserted from the Alps to the sea. Only the Tuscans, as 
well as the Eomans, are not yet quite easy on the part of 
their northern bugbear. Austria is still at their door. 
Till the inviolability of their frontier is established beyond 
all doubt, they dread a relapse into those evils of which 
they almost despaired ever to witness the close. 

If ever free from these fatal misgivings, the Italians, we 
are confident, will set no limits to their daring inquisitive- 
ness. Sudden emancipation will lead to raving extrava- 
gance ; as in the days of the reformation of the sixteenth 
century, they will rush into the wildest, no matter how 
dangerous, extremes. 

Be it so ; we must be willing to take the worst conse- 
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quences of freedom of thougbt ; no boondaiy should be set 
even to its exaggeration and waywardness. Reason is sure 
to gain the upper hand in the end; the most alarming 
theories are eventual! j brought to the level of the common 
standard of human belief; the most unconditional latitude 
of discussion is sure to lead to the greatest glorification of 
God*s truth. Magna est Veritas ! Out upon the truth that 
will BOt stand the broad glare of day-light ! 
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CHAPTER XIT. 
PIUS rx. 

Italian Princes — At war with Public Opinion — Loging Gkound by rapid 
Degrees — Pins IX. — Oonaequences of his Amnesty — Of the Occupation 
of Ferrara by the Austrians — ^New Policy of the Italian Princes — 
Gonclnsion. 

CoNsuMMATUM est ! The Italians have achieved a great 
victory. They have conquered their princes. It is a 
victory, in sooih, neither very difficult nor unprecedented. 
Naples and Turin equally dictated the law to their sove- 
reigns in 1820. Princes were equally at a discount in cen- 
tral Italy in 1831. Twice and thrice did the day of free- 
dom dawn upon Italy. Revolutions in that country were 
sudden, unanimous, bloodless; but as invariably, also, 
short-lived and unavailing. In every instance Austria 
stepped forward to the rescue. The fugitive princes came 
back at the head of thousands of Austrian bayonets. 
Italy, it was very evident, had only one ruler, only one 
enemy. little did it avail to turn against those sceptered 
lieutenants of an ever-present, though invisible, power. 
Their native princes were only the lash that smote them. 
Their wrath should be turned against the hand that vdelded 
it. With all the diadems glittering on their brow, the 
Italian kings and dukes were only the first slaves in the 
land : fellow-subjects, fellow-sufferers — ^perhaps unwilling 
slaves, chafing and fretting in the secret of their heart, 
longing for freedom. They must, they may, be won over 
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to the common caase. Perhaps they wish for nothing 
better than a little urging on the part of their subjects. 
They wish it to appear as if concessions were 4?7rung from 
their hands. They fear to commit themselves by too ready 
a compliance with popular views. 

For the last fifteen years the Italians have acted in pur- 
suance of this one principle. They have taken pity on 
their princes, encouraged, redeemed them. They were a 
worthless material, most of them, to work upon. A mix- 
ture of weakness and stubbornness, of arrogance and im- 
potence, of jealousy and mistrust. Yet the Italians did 
not despair. They crowded around them ; they perplexed 
and mystified them ; they removed their timid and bigoted 
advisers; they praised and shamed, coaxed and bullied 
them. They separated them by degrees from their com- 
mon oppressor. They made them aware of the necessity 
of identifying their interests with those of their subjects. 

It was by this slow system of gentle, half-passive re- 
sistance, that the King of Sardinia and the Grand t)uke 
of Tuscany were gradually nationalised. The fonner, by 
constant appeals to his ambition, to his captious jealousy 
of power; the latter, by clouds of incense ministered to 
his vanity, as a phUosopbical innovator, a champion of 
humanity, a worthy successor of Joseph and Leopold. 
Public opinion at Turin and Florence advanced with gi- 
gantic strides. The enlightening of the people kept pace 
with the increase of public prosperity. People breathed 
freely already, and felt in their hearts that brighter days 
were in store. 

Still the seat of war was in the heart of the country. 
The obstinacy of the infatuated Gregory XVI. led to a 
more energetic opposition in the states of the church. 
Thought was there also at work, but with a dangerous de- 
gree of exasperation and impatience^ That wrong-headed 
pope did all in his power to drive his subjects to san- 
guinary extremities. 
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All Europe was big with ominous apprehension about 
Italj : on the look-out for an imminent catastrophe. 
The death of the old pope was even assigned as the great 
climacteric. 

At last it pleased Providence to remove the wrathful 
old priest. It pleased Providence to give him a suecesB(tf 
who understood the spirit of the age. The revolution was 
achieved — we should rather say was ushered in — under fa- 
vourable auspices. He who was to be its first victim be- 
came its promoter. A new era began for Italy. The sys- 
tem of her moderate patriots had now reached its maturity. 
The new pope made himself its interpreter) and had all the 
merit of bringing it into being. 

The princes of Italy, with Sardinia and Tuscany at their 
head, had hitherto only suffered themselves to be dragged 
along by public opinion* They bowed, and with no good 
grace, to imperious necessity. They strained all their 
puny strength ; they held the risins as tight as they were 
able, even though aware that they were being run away 
with. 

The pope slackened them, and even shook them merrily 
about the horses* manes. The impulse his mere decree of 
amnesty gave the whole of Italy proves the degree of co- 
ercion the country had previously undergone. 

There was not any thing new in the act itself which 
signalised Pius*s accession to the throne. Nothing more 
common in Italy than universal political amnesties. The 
coronation of a new reigning prince, the birth or mtyority 
of an heir apparent and the like auspicious events, have 
constantly been, and are invariably announced to the world, 
together with similar evidences of royal magnanimity. 
The Italians were used to it. Every new ruler in that 
distracted country seemed aware of the wisdom of clearing 
the prisons of the late monarches victims to make room for 
Ids own. Those Augean stables, the Roman fortresses of 
iftale) never were in greater need of a thorough Heroidean 
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cleansing. The indiscriminate severity of Gregory sowed 
a rich harvest for Pius*s mildness. The invariable practice 
adopted by every infallible pope, of undoing the acts of 
his no less infallible predecessor, could never be followed 
under circumstances more favourable to the interests of 
humanity. Six thousand state prisoners, in a state of two 
millions, were a formidable item for a bankrupt pontifical 
budget; and, had the game been carried on further, the 
testy old Gregory himself must have been reduced to the 
alternative, either of starving his captives or disposing of 
them by a summary process analogous to the clearing of 
the hospitals by Napoleon at Jafi&L, or else throwing open 
the door and condemning them to go and toil for their 
bread. 

This Indtdgenza Plenaria was, however, soon followed 
by the recall pf exiles from abroad, which could certainly 
not be conceived in obedience to mere economical views. 
No doubts were for one moment entertained as to the sin- 
cerity and purity of Pluses intentions. 

In one essential point, besides, Pius IX. *s amnesty dif- 
fered from all previous acts of a similar character. He 
declared himself the friend of the pardoned transgressors. 
Instead of contrite and brow-beaten penitents, timidly- 
sneaking home in the dark, swearing away their souls by 
abject recantations and humiliations, and harassed by an 
unremitting surveillance of the police, the unreclaimed 
rebels came back with rolling of drums and flourish of 
trumpets, with ovations, plaudits, grand dinners, and 
hip ! hip ! hurrah ! they rushed into the Vatican, gave 
the pope the benefit of their advice, sat by him in coun- 
cil, took reins and whip in their own hands, and cried, 
** Here we are ! " as if the good-natured Pius were neither 
more nor less than one of their crew — the pantaloon in 
their new pantomime ! 

Under such auspices, little need we wonder if the pon- 
tifical subjects hailed the accession of the mild Ferretti as 
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the dawning of a new era. It would be idle to number the 
£unilies to whom so wide-spreading a pardon was directly 
or indireetlj the source of domestic joy. The pope, they 
argued, was in their own hands. He was, as the phrase 
is in that country, compromesso, that is, he stood committed 
in the eyes of Europe ; they must stun him, hurry him on 
with their acclamation, allow him neyer a moment's rest or 
reflection'-^take him by storm* 

The Italians are a subtle, far-sighted race ; long trained 
to the most consummate arts of adulation: they did him 
in bronze, in marble, they did him in writing. Their 
gratitude for his clemency could stop at nothing short of 
.actual apotheosis. The good pope awoke in the morning 
and found himself a hero. As such, he was made to under- 
stand, much was expected of, much — ^that was the climax 
.of wonder — ^had been promised by him. 

So much being taken for granted, credit being given 
him to such an alarming amount, something, it was clear, 
must be done, and breathless, flushed, flurried, the pope 
considered how far he could meet the demands of the 
times. 

The pope may, perhaps, have been astonished at his 
own work; he followed it. up earnestly, honestly, neverthe- 
less — ^he proceeded hand-in-hand with his subjects ; his 
concessions were always in keeping with the moderate 
party of patriots he had summoned round his throne from 
eveiy part of the country. After his example, such of 
the Italian princes as admitted common sense in th^ 
council had also come to the best understanding with 
their people. 

It was a crisis of the greatest moment; every thing 
was proceeding with admirable order and measure. 
Austria must needs thrust her head into a hornet's nest ; 
she tried plots and intrigues at Home — they turned out 
miserable failures ; she then resorted to violence — seized 
on the defenceless town of Ferrara. 

VOL. II. T 
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Those Austrian garrisons, on the right bank of the Po, 
are one of the many blunders of the Holy Alliance of 
1814. They were stationed at Piacenza, Ferrara, and 
Gomacchio, ostensibly for the protection of the states those 
cities belonged to. So long as the best understanding 
prevailed between Austria on the one hand, and Rome and 
Parma on the other, no mischief could be apprehended 
from that unnatural juxtaposition. The troops were con- 
fined to their citadels. They never dreamt of interfering 
with the political or municipal administration of the town. 
They came down to hear high mass, or to swell the pa- 
geantry of the F^te Dieu. The less hostile part of the 
community went, of a summer evening, to hear the airs of 
their martial bands. To the most rigid patriots those 
sounds were grating, unendurable. From old habits of 
caution, or from actual fear of Italian poisons and sorceries, 
they brought their own brown bread from home, and cooked 
their tallow-seasoned soups in their barracks. For the rest, 
they behaved with order and decency, and the officers paid 
for their lodgings whenever billeted on the town. 

The first serious collision between the parties took place 
in 1831. All central Italy, then in open insurrection, 
having taken up the three national colours, the citizens of 
Piacenza and Fenura were not slow in following the 
example of their brethren. The Commander of Ferrara, 
at the time, winked at the enormity. He shut himself up 
in his fortress, called for his pipe, and looked out at the 
window, like a true Austrian, waiting for orders. He of 
Piacenza was a more fiEistidious customer. One of the 
three hated colours was red; and he, in common with 
bufiGdoes and turkey-cocks, having an invincible antipathy 
to that sanguine hue, was dazzled, angered by it. He 
gave orders for the removal of the obnoxious cockade. 
Down with it! — down with the hat and head too, if it 
clings too fast to it ! In less than four-and-twenty hours 
the proudest crest in Piacenza- was shorn of the darling 
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'ge"w-gaw. Next, be took possession of the town, in the 

xiame of Maria Louisa^ its legitimate owner; he offered 

t;liat exalted person refuge and protection against her 

rebellious subjects of Parma ; and when these latter ven- 

-tured to set foot on the Placentine territory, he stepped 

out with horse and cannon, caught them asleep at Fioren- 

zola, killed and captured as many as he could lay hands on, 

and led a long string of them with tight ropes round their 

necks, till their eyes started from their sockets, and with 

great crowing and blustering laid them at the feet of their 

incensed mistress. 

Whilst this was taking place at Piacenza, the tri-colour 
standard was for a whole month waving under the very 
nose of the Austrian sentinels at Ferrara. So fax each of 
the commanders had followed the dictates of his own dis- 
cretion. Presently, however, pressing orders came from 
Vienna : a whole host marched forward, and Ferrara, toge- 
ther with Bologna, and the whole Legations were stripped 
of their " rainbow of liberty," as utterly, as effectually, 
ajid, it is melancholy to say, as easily as the Placentines 
had been from the outset. 

But, in 1831, the Austrians acted in the name, and as 
auxiliaries of the government of Parma, Modena, and 
Rome. Their invasion was solicited by their allies, and 
took place in compliance with the treaties of 1814. The 
Duchess of Parma thanked — the pope blessed them. 
They were backed by France — applauded by every friend 
of peace and order in Europe. 

But lo ! a new pope sits on the Vatican ; a benevolent 
pope, as Madame Tussaud has it. Greater harmony be- 
tween the monarch and his people never existed ; nor did 
an innovator on the throne ever meet with more unqua- 
lified, universal applause. All the efforts of Austria — all 
her intrigues have failed to create one moment's alarm or 
disturbance. Old and new patriots, monks and Jacobines, 
. Carbonari and Young Italy, men of all creeds and parties, 
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proceed hand-in-hand. Greater mutual faith and relianoe, 
oompectness and unammitj, moderation and "wisdom, the 
world never witnessed. Credit is given to the government 
to an incredible amount. No shade of doubt as to the 
honesty of its intentions. Any timid or backward step on 
its part is looked upon as matter of stubborn necessity. 
A prince and state acting on such principles ought, in the 
nineteenth century, to be invulnerable. Any stroke aimed 
against their peace ought to recoil against him who disalt 
it. Nor can we yet be persuaded that the Austrians 
meditated a serious and deliberate attack; the step yus 
taken, nevertheless, and the cabinet of Vienna, however 
they might repent, were too obstinate to retrace it. 

They dare not move one step &rther, nevertheless; 
beyond the moat of the beleaguered town they have, for 
ever, lost their influence. The matter of those garrisons 
must be settled by diplomatic negotiation. The Roman 
States are no less safe from Austrian interference. The 
independence of one Italian prince has become an indis- 
puted fact What the ill-fated OonsdhOiorudistB of 18d0 
and 163] in vain attempted and so bitterly atoned- for in 
N&ples, Turin, and Bologna, is now achieved at Home 
without one drop of bloodshed. There is nothing, henee- 
forth, that the pope and his patriots may not safely under- 
take; they are inviolable, so long as they steer clear of 
. civil feuds and armed collision. 

The effect of this firm and manly conduct of one Italian 
government on the rest of the country has partly been 
seen, and is almost incalculable. It is little to say that 
the independence of the Boman pontiff secured the eman- 
cipation of all the other states; it. actually compelled the 
other states to follow the same line of policy. BongrS, 
malgre, they must be independent. With the exception 
of the ill-fated Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, Austria loses, 
at one stroke, her footing in Italy. Such of the Italian 
princes as would stUl aide by her can hardly any longer 
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rely on her support. They are in the hands of their suh- 
jeots. Compliance with their just demands will soon he 
found to he their host — ^their only safeguard. 

The Duke of Lucca has lately experienced the correc(f 
ness of our assertion. He stamped and threatened, talked 
▼ery htg about the sacred rights of the throne, the efficapy 
of imperial patronage; He mustered up his troops, lighted 
the mateh of his cannon, established a little kingdom of - 
terror. What of it? Five unarmed youths. stood up 
against his legions and batteries, undaunted, unflinching, 
though deserted by the craven multitude. It was a novel 
sight. The Italians — five of them — have learned to face 
fire and sword. Those five heroic young men carried the 
day. The Duke of Lucca seemed to have sense enough 
to perceive that their example would be contagious. One 
steady heart is sufficient to reassure a whole host. There 
were among his subjects — ^though no more than five at 
first — ^that were not to be put down by fear. Hence he 
declared in his manifesto that he was determined *' to 
reign not by fear but by love." 

The declaration of that hare-brained libertine must be-, 
come a watchword for all the Italian princes. The Duke 
of Lucca himself preferred a dastardly and ignominious 
desertion of his post to a compromise with the necessity 
of his situation ; and so liar every one of his sceptered 
colleagues is at liberty to follow his example. Such of 
them as rely on the strength of their annies, as the King 
of Naples ; or on the support of Austria, as the Duke of 
Modena ; are not unlikely to meet with the flEite of Carlo^ 
Lodovico. The very enslavement of Italy has trained her 
to a uniform system of policy. Either must Austria 
prove omnipotent, or public opinion must end by driving 
that power and its abettors beyond the Alps. 

In the meanwhile, since the ill*omened invasion of 
Ferrara, a large portion of Italy is governed by patriots. 
The Tuscan archduke follows in the footsteps of the 
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Roman pontiff. The Duke of Lucca adopts the policy of 
the Gnnd-Duke of Tuscany; he does even hetter, re- 
signs his state into abler hands. The King of Sardinia 
declares himself answerable for the independent rights of 
the pope as an Italian prince. A good understanding ia 
thus established between four of the most influential 
Italian states. This is the germ of a national federation 
which has virtually existed for many years in the hearts of 
the people, and which will be duly oiganised between the 
govemments ere we are many months older. In ihe 
meanwhile the Gustom-House Union, now in progress of 
negotiation at Turin, is an important step towards it. 

A federation between the princes naturally compels them 
to a uniform line of interior administration. There are 
wants equally felt by all the people of Italy, which must 
equally be listened to and provided for by all such rdlers 
as wish to find their rest on their thrones. They stand 
now alone, reft of that Austrian support tiiat implied igno- 
minious vassalage. Their newly acquired dignity as inde- 
pendent princes places them at the mercy of their subjects. 
All European monarchs are so. Their power, henceforth, 
exclusively emanates from popular Devour. They are the 
idol the people have set up, and can with equal facility 
overthrow. The example of the most liberal of them be- 
comes a law for all the others. " VIVA PIO NONO " 
was the spell-word at Florence and Lucca. In the pope's 
name the Italians have conquered. The most benevolent 
sovereign has taken the lead hitherto. So long as he 
favours and promotes patriotic measures, the pope, be it 
understood, rules at Turin or Florence, no less than at 
Bologna or Rimini. The pope is now a symbol. His 
name a talisman. It is synonymous with Italy and free- 
dom! 

So much can calmness and unanimity achieve for a na- 
tion, especially when strengthened by the consciousness of 
the justice of its cause. The war-cry of liberty is commur 
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nicated from state to state with thie rapidity of the electric 
telegraph. A victory at Borne or at Lacca is a theme of 
r^oicing from the Alps to the sea. Freedom of the press 
at the Capitol leads to equal ladtude on the banks of the 
Amo. The Piedmontese Gazette derives fresh boldness 
from the tone of the AWa or Cpntemporaneo, No nation 
bound together by long-established political compact, by 
long-chenshfid tiaditiona and common interests, could pro- 
ceed with greater unanimity than such as was evinced by 
the hitherto discordant Italians. The patriots are uniform, 
methodical in their transactions, unisonous in their demands. 
We hear of no discussion of local interests, or provincial, or 
municipal franchises. Two only are, for the present, the 
objects to be carried — freedom of the press and civic or na- 
tional guard. Emancipation of public opinion, with the 
means of vindicating and warranting it. The arming of 
the people has ever been looked upon by the Italians as 
the main, the only instrument, of their deliverance. No 
charter, no representative assembly, no educational scheme, 
satisfies them half so much as the consciousness of power 
resulting from holding the muskets in their hands. It is 
but too natural a feeling with them. Till now they have 
been crushed by force — ^might has been right for them. 
The Austrians, or else the Swiss, have always been the 
main instrument of the power of their despots. They were 
artfully disarmed, kept aloof from all warlike exercise, and 
then upbraided with faint-heartedness and effeminacy. 
The Austrians lengthened the period of the military ser- 
vice of their Italian subjects, so as to train as few of them 
as possible to arms. Ferdinand IV., of Naples, himself, 
by his own confession, the greatest of cowards, contended 
that his maccaroni-eaters should wear a cuirass to their 
backs, that being the only part of their body they ever 
turned to the enemy. Their own rulers, no less than 
foreigners, made themselves merry at the expense of 
Italian poltroonery. The Italians long to wash out their 
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sbame in the best of their own blood. Tbej have a irague 
longing for a fair trial of their coniage. l^e wars of Na- 
poleon ought, indeed, to be sufficient to screen them from 
all imputation of ooivardice ; bat since even such recent 
erenta are forgotten, since their asserdens are eveiy ^ere 
leoeiTed with a sneer, thej must pat themselyes in a posi- 
tion to make good their words with fresh deeds. They 
most fight that men maj learn to respect them. They 
owe a few drops of blood to their national honoor. Let 
them, therefore, for one monwBt revel in the enjoyment of 
their own strsngth. Let them — ^to make nse of tlinir own 
popular prorerb— '* hold the sword by the handle." 

Indeed they have too many reasons to attach so much 
importance to their national armament. Their victory 
only commences. Austria is baffled, but yet unbroken. She 
halts, but does not retire. She disavows hostile intent 
taons, but evinces no friendly inclinations. She stops 
short in her career of unjustifiable aggression, humbled, 
bewildered, but' not resigned. With her hand' on the hilt 
of her sword she watches eveiy step of Italian advance* 
ment. There is something appalfing in the silence of her 
irresolution. But for the profound peace of Europe, but 
for the outciy of honest England, and the wavering of 
treacherous France, she would fain strike a blow. But for 
her uneasiness on the part of the rival states of Germany, 
on the part of the Swiss radicals, on the part of her own 
subjects in Hungary and Gallida, she would gladly have a 
dash at the pope. Meanwhile, she waits and watches, she 
plots with discontented prelates^ wilii Jesuits, with the 
reiy refuse of the populace. One instMit of opportunity, 
of good resolve on her part, one deed of iiaprudence on 
the part of the Italians themselves, md she may yet sweep 
unresisted over Italy. 

Against the contingencies of any such sudden onset; it is 
the duty of every good patriot to provide. Nay, it is well 
for them to consider a struggle with Austria as unavoidable^ 
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All they want is time, and time is given themi The strife 
is most happily put off, till they may hecomei a match far 
their redoubted adversary* Let them only not waste one 
precious moment in vain^ dissensions or jealousies. Let 
them give up all political or constitutional discussions for 
the present. To arm! to arm! is for them the great: 
object; the- common necessity* 

We repeat it— the contest may be put off — not averted. 
Were even Austria to persevere in her peaceful position — 
"which is next to impossible, since her position becomes 
every day more precarious at home-^it mU be their sacred 
obligation at some future period to attack her. Their most 
fertile, most flourishing provinces are in her hands. The 
triumph of Florence and Bome aggravates the humiliation 
of Milan. Till an insolent German soldiery tramples on 
their brethren of Lombardy, it is idle for the Italians to. 
dream of national honour or freedom. The enemy is in 
the heart of the country. Till he be driven beyond the 
Alps no Italian has a right to look up into the face oi 
European nations. The brand of abject vassalage is on 
his brow. It avails him little that his petty town or terri- 
tory are rid of the hated presence, that his petty govern- 
ment follows an independent line of policy. He is an 
Italian or is nothing. So long as he suffers the least 
comer of his country to be the prey of a foreign invader, 
he must renounce the glories of his Italian name. He nmy 
be a Tuscan, a Piedmontese — ^but how tame do these words 
sound by the side of the noble associations of Italy and 
Home ? Let him claim the whole of his great fatherland I 
God himself has traced its boundaries : the mountains and 
the sea : God himself has vouchsafed its people one lan^ 
guage, one religion — all the most sacred bonds of imtional 
unity. All the advantages hitherto obtained are merely 
provisional, transitional. Italian confederacy must lead to 
Italian nationality. All partial or local revolutions are 
only preliminaiy movements. The work of Italian regene- 
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ration maj begin at Turin or Rome : it must, nQyerthe^ 
less, end at Milan. Such is the political creed of OTeiy 
patriot throughout the country : of the most moderate no 
less than of the most impatient and fiery. They may dif- 
fer as to the means, but their object is very clearly one 
and the same. 

The arming of the people is, from the above reasons, 
the uppermost wish of eyery heart; even freedom of 
opinion seems to be of less consequence with them, for 
their cause is too &ir, too plain and obvious, to be in need 
of any very strenuous advocacy. They have obtained 
enough from their rulers, if these will only allow them to 
prepare for imminent struggle. The Italians are not 
blind to their real wants. The papal subjects are muster- 
ing and drilling in hot haste. The Grand-Buke of Tus- 
cany has been coaxed or urged into a more liberal decree 
for the calling together of a hand fide national guard. The 
Italian part of Italy will presently be converted into a 
vast camp. The moderate patriots do not palliate the ex- 
tremity of the age. War with Austria, however remote, 
is, even with them, an inevitable contingency. 

Mortal enmity, till every one gets his own, is the mu- 
tual compact. between Austria and Italy. No compromise 
with the Northern Usurper, even from the most discreet 
and temporising Italian. Every effort at local ameliora- 
tion must lead to this great national purpose. It may be 
the work of long years, of untiring perseverance; so it 
must end, nevertheless. The fulfilment of such expecta- 
tions is, with an Italian, a part of his belief in Providence. 
But if the Italians must not mistake the present armistice 
for a permanent peace — ^if they must act under constant 
conviction of the inevitableness of armed hostilities — it is 
no less of the greatest importance to themselves to put off 
such extremities to the best of their power. No pretext 
should be afforded to the enemy for immediate interference. 
So long as they go steadily, unanimously to work, no man 
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dares to touch them. The sympathy and applause of all 
Europe is sufficient to bear them on imscathed. Order 
and concord render them invulnerable. 

Their sovereigns, be it remembered, are only half con- 
Verted ; if pressed too hard — if scared out of their present 
l>enignity — they would not hesitate to call in the Austrians 
to their aid. To rely on the sincerity of the King of Sar- 
dinia, who has twice ratted in the course of his life, or 
of the Grand-Duke of Tuscany, who has been made a 
libera] in spite of himself, would be altogether too idle. 
[Enough has been obtained from such sovereigns — enough 
^rrung from their hands ; they must be allowed to breathe, 
to recover firom the panic of their recent discomfiture. 
Italian princes have, but too often, shown their aptitude 
to recantation and perjury. The Duke of Lucca is not 
the first instance of such cowardly defection; and the 
support Austria appears to have denied him, in her pre- 
sent embarrassment, might be gladly tendered to a less 
insignificant prince, and under more auspicious circum- 
stances. 

Eveiy chance of successful resistance on the part of 
Italy, in the case of immediate invasion, depends on the 
sincerity and consistency of her nationalised princes, 
especially of the King of Sardinia ; he alone has an effi- 
cient army— compact, well disciplined — which he holds in 
his hand and wields at his pleasure like his own good 
sword. So long as he remains true to Italy, Austria can 
either not advance or only rushes to her doom. 

The policy of the King of Sardinia has hitherto shown 
wisdom and maturity ; he has been yielding to the liberal 
movement, but by degrees, and only to unarmed, peaceful 
opposition; he has well played his cards, and kept up a £edr 
game with public opinion ; progress has been practicable 
in his states ; his measures have proceeded hand-in-hand 
with the wants and. hopes of his subjects ; he has, however, 
every where shown the most distrustful jealousy of his 
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absolute authority ; much will he do for his people, but he 
must do it himself and alone. 

But will he jeopardise his crown for the pope's sake, or 
throw the gauntlet to Austria in the name of mere justice? 
It is not onlj fiiir-dealing and sincerity that is required of 
him; he must act with promptness and determination — 
he must check Austria at the very first step, even if, by so 
doing, he were to draw all the weight of her displeasure 
on his own head ; irresoluteness or temporisation on his 
part would be the ruin of his allies and his own. 

And yet is he the man for bold, decisive measures ? To 
those of the Italian patriots who do not actually mistrust 
him, his conduct is a riddle throughout ; some of them are 
still willing to look upon him as a prince evKLently cast 
after the model of his noblest progenitors of Savoy; 
fiiithful to that native instinct which, from his earliest 
years, prompted him to great things. They refer, with 
pride, to his sober and soldier-like habits ~ to that activity^ 
and energy that never allows him to sit more than ten 
minutes at his meals, and urges him daily to ride one of 
his chargers to death ; they recall, with complacency, the 
laurels he reaped in 1823, at Trocadero, at the head of a 
column of French grenadiers, against the Spanish Consti- 
tutionalists, and in opposition, also, to those Piedmontese 
exiles he had so lately denied and forsaken ; in their fond 
conceit, the diadem of Italy gleams still temptingly before 
his eyes, and he is only biding his time. On the other 
hand, his heart and soul has long been with the priests. 
Those who have seen him at the head of his ten thousand 
grey, brown and black-hooded friars, during the solemnities 
of the CorpvA Domini^ or who have witnessed the holy wrath 
that was kindled in his manly heart when his people re- 
fused to volunteer their oil for the general illumination 
ordered by him in honour of the handkerchief of Santa 
Veronica, do not hesitate to express their opinion tiuit the 
title of Sceptered Loyola, or King of the Jesuits, is even 
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dearer and better suited to him than that of Liberator of 
Italy. 

He is, no less, at the head of the only Italian troops 
that are really worth their salt — he is close upon Austria, 
into the heart of whose Italian territories he can march 
any morning, before the first cry of alarm is raised. The 
ambition of uniting all Italy, or, at least, that fine region 
diademed by the chain of the Alps, under one sceptre, not 
the meanest of mortals can be insensible to. Charles 
Albert has shown himself a base and heartless tyrant — ^no 
good can come of mincing words — his defection in 1820, 
and his butcher- work in 1833, is all the earnest we have 
of his devotion to his country's cause. Ambition, it is 
clear, he possesses, but is it of a conservative or ctequUitive- 
qoature ? Is extent of empire or unconditional absolutism 
a greater object with him ? Few in Italy would trust, if 
success could be secured without him ; but his army can- 
not be taken from him without such a struggle and shed- 
ding of blood as would lay the conqueror helplessly at the 
mercy of the foreign invader. The past must be given to 
oblivion. Credit must be given him for honesty of inten- 
tions. Those who would avail themselves of those fine 
Piedmoutese regiments must be content to take their king 
into the bargain. 

We are not disposed to lay any greater stress on the 
truth and straightforwardness of the Grand-Duke of Tus- 
cany. He also, since his accession to the throne, has 
played a variety of parts, from the Tiranno to the Zard. 
Priestly hypocrisy, popular festivities, the lottery, all that 
could most immediately tend to pamper the grovelling 
propensities of the lowest classes, invariably found favour 
ndth his imperial highness *. Up to the very last twelve 



* It is not from any ill will that we allow onrBelves some retrospective 
strictures on the conduct of this ** &ther of hiis country," who has long 
been the beau-ideal of enlightened despotism. But English travellers- 
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tnonths no despotism could be more enervating and demo- 
ralising than the sleepy rule to which the liyelj Tuscans 
were submitted. But the characteristic feature of the 
Grand-Duke*8 government was weakness, and its subjects 

have, indeed, been too absnrd ; the smiles of a Tuscan police-officer bare 
proved so mighty a spell to dasile their judgment, that thdr reminiscences 
of Tuscany have all the glow of a description of the Pays de Cocaine, 
John Bull is too apt to suffer his gratitude to get the better of his sound 
judgment. A pope's regard for his guineas is too readily construed into 
a benevolent leaning towards the cause of social progress. The Duke of 
Tuscany invites him to a court-ball, the pope makes him welcome to his 
pontifiod toe — and behold ! they bribe him, they fool him, blind and 
deafen him to the grievances of his fellow-beings. 

Deprived nearly of all commerce and industry by the most Eliberal 
protective regulations, Tuscany, naturally a barren, mountainous, marshy 
country, was rapidly sinking from that state of prosperity for which it 
has been too long extolled. All had been done to isolate the Duchy from 
the neighbouring states. Tuscany was "an oasis in the wilderness," 
secured by a pemument quarantine against political contagion. Bvery 
thing in Tuscany was eminently Tuscan ; and the care with which allu- 
rion to the name of Italy was dexterously avoided might induce the people 
to believe that the Apennines and the Tyrrhenian Sea were the boundaries 
of the known world. Thus all the banking and insurance houses, of which 
the centre for all the rest of Italy was at Milan, never could, without the 
utmost difficulty, extend their flourishing operations at Florence. While 
Piedmont, Parma, and even Austria, had introduced a uniform decimal 
system, the Tuscans were, and are still, condemned to reckon by their 
Jhrins, lire, paoli, and crasde ; the most awkward system of numeration, 
the most wretched coin in existence. The lines of public conveyance, 
which, under the names of messageriet, dUi^ences, or vdociferi, have 
crossed Italy in every direction during the last twenty years ; and, by 
the correspondence they had established with French, Swiss, and German 
lines, had powerfrdly contributed to afford the easiest and speediest com- 
munication throughout the continent previous to the establishment of 
railways, were constantly stopped at the Tuscan coniine; and this 
because the Grand-Duke, faithful in this to the Austrian policy, which 
fitvours the lower classes to the detriment of the higher, apprehended in 
that public conveyance the utter destruction of his vetturini and calessieri 
—one of the numerous classes of his beloved populace, privileged to starve 
their horses to death, and to harass, waylay, and abuse the travellers 
that had the ill fortune to Mi into their hands with all kinds of ill treat-' 
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could find no obstacle in bending it to their own yiews as 
soon as the Roman movement afforded an opportunity. 

Presuming on the impotence of their government, in 
the first intoxication of success, the Tuscans have gone 

ment short of catting their throats. Diligences were, howeverj at hist, 
established even in Tuscany — so powerful proved the march of intellect 
even against the Grand-Duke's parental intentions ; but, &ithful even in 
that extremity to his ideas of patriotism/he called them DUigeme Totoane; 
and, by interdicting their intercourse with the Roman and Lombard lines, 
he completely frustrated the main point for which they were instituted. 

The effects of this narrow-minded policy are visible even at the present 
day ; and the vetturini eontpiracy against a railway omnibus at Empoli, 
reported with so much horror by the "Daily News" correspondent, is 
only a result of the base pandering of the government to the retrograde 
propensities of an ignoiant populace, who apprehended in every public 
improvement an attempt to deprive them of their means of subsistence. 
But the vetturini were only part of a vast system by which Tuscany, 
like Switzerland, limited all its industry to the manifold art of " fleecing 
the traveller." The Qrand-Duke spared no trouble to render it the 
£ivourite resort of foreigners by fitting up the whole country, and espe- 
cially its lovely capital, as a large hotel. Hence, as we have observed, 
the comparative ease and civility of the myrmidons of the police-office ; 
hence the aversion to capital punishment, and to those political arrests 
and proscriptions, which might have the effect of spreading a gloom over 
the &ce of society, and inspiring with mistrust or antipathy the thought- 
less tourist who travelled in quest of amusement Hence, also, the num- 
berless religious and popular festivals, flattering a lazy populace in its idle 
predilections, and impressing the short-sighted observer with notions of a 
contentment and plenteousness which caused him to exclaim, in the words 
of the court poet, — 

"Deh ! che non e tutto Toscana il Mondo !" 

Hence the public banquets on Ascension Bay, when the Catcine were 
turned into a vast dining table, and the meanest subject became, at his 
own expense, his sovereign's guest; and all those PaUU, Corse di highe, 
balls, races, fire-works, and illuminations, with which the people were 
regaled to satiety from April to August, and in which his Imperial 
Highness's coaches-and-six, in all their glitter of new glazing and gilding, 
invariably played a prominent part, lest, deprived of his serene counte- 
nance, those mummeries and fooleries should lose their zest, and the people 
should wax tired of their happiness. 
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even further tban not only Austria but even European- 
diplomacy are likely to countenance. Those tricolour 
standards — those shouts, *' Death to the Germans " — ^were 
not in the programme of the moderate party. Neither is 



Bqully aazKNiB lor the pnxmotioB of enBghtened religion, alwajv* 
appreliBititTe lest the seal of his good people €or their old nints might^Jn 
thb age of leepiicisi, lelaj^ he waeerea at the tronble of intradocing «\ 
new saint into the Calendar, who, under the protection of his Neapolitan. 
Gxand-Docheas, cnated a temporary but Urely sensation in Florence. 

ETflTf one has heard of the rirtoes and miracles of Santa Philomela, 
whose history was made known to the world through the Tinons and 
lerolations of a Neapolitan priest, who hnmght her relics into light from 
the Roman cataeombay nnder special grant of the late pontiff, and erected 
himself into a minister of her altar, and interpreter of her OEade. 

In consequence^ howoTor, of prerailing incredulity, or perhaps in 
aoeoidanoe with the ancient adage, " that no prophet is heeded in his own 
eountry,** or owing to the opposition of rival nurade>manufiictorieB, tiie 
new saint was but coldly wdoomed at Ni^iles, and would soon hare been 
lost in the crowd of deities of the CSatbolic Olympus, had she not found 
fiivoor in the tender heart of the betrothed princess, who brought the 
little idol — an unheard of dowry since the days of Bebecca — ^to h^ future 
lord and husband in Tuscany. Erery thing was soon made ready for 
Philomela's iqpotheosis. Priests and monks were made to preach up the 
ymmg martyr^s wonderfol history. The effigy of the little goddess, for 
which, it is said, a beautiful prostitute sat, was exhibited at the church 
of the Sania Annwndata, and the most notorious haunts of old-foshioned 
superstition were deserted for her sake. It was soon eTldoit, however, 
that the charm of foshion and noyelty alone attracted the curious Floren- 
tines to the new shrine, l^es are, even in Tuscany, d^lorably averse 
to modem canonisation, and the old saints need no trifling exertion to 
keep their seats ; so that, after a short interval, scarcely any one in 
Florence seemed to have any recollection of the saint that had driven 
them mad, always excepting the meek and gentie Grand^Duchess, who, 
during her confinement at the time, never lost sight of her patronesi^ and 
with true maternal devotion christened her new-bom child with ha 
name. 

Nor are these the only religious efforts by which the Qrand-Duke of 
Tuscany strove to counteract the perversity of the people, or at least of the 
enlightened classes, who are always ready to ask for a reform of the most 
absurd superstitions of the Church of Borne. He surrounded, or, at least, 
according to an ancient and general practice, allowed the priests to sur- . 
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the meditated attack on FiTizzano and Pontremoli likely 
to meet with the approTal of the carefbl leaders of the 
Italian moTement. It seems hard, indeed, that Christians 

round even his imperial and royal lottery with the angnst apparatos of 
idigioQS ceremony. The lottery, a system of kingly munificence and 
innocent popular amusement, of which the worldly wisdom of French and 
English legislators has deprived the people, is in full yigour in all the 
lialian states, but nowhere is it kept up in all its splendour as under the 
auspices of the Grand-Dnke, who is said to derive from it an annual income 
of several millions of Florentine ^wv. That system of utter isolation, which 
opposed in Tuscany even the establishment of a stage-coach to Bone or 
Bolog^, was, however, laid aside with the provident view to give the 
Tuscan people the chances of a Koman extraction. Every trick and de- 
lusion was resorted to that could alluro the ignorant people to the 
hotUffkino. Pamphlets and volumes were published, intended to direct 
the inexperienced in their interpretation of omens and dreams. Such 
books needed not to fear the frowns of censorship, while works intended 
for the suppression of this voluntary tax — witness a popular poem written 
on that subject by Enrico Mayer, which could only be published at 
Lugano — wero strictly forbidden. A scaffold is erected und» the Portico 
degli Uffizi, decked so as to resemble either a temple or a stage. The 
Gon&loniere and other officers are in attendance, and a priest in his robes 
ia summoned to invoke the blessings of Heaven, and to sprinkle holy water 
on the urn on which the hopes of the confiding multitude are centered. 

Such was, and such, to a great extent, is, the Grand-Ducal government ; 
and to these sources of corruption, immediately springing from the court 
and government itself, must be added a laxity in the administration of the 
laws, or deliberate leniency towards atrocious criminals, by which the 
Prince, at one time, with a view to press forward his claims to the glory 
of a humane and enlightened lawgiver, had well-nigh converted, especially 
the city of Leghorn, into a den of thieves and murderers. It certainly 
sounds mighty pleasant to boast of the good effects of royal clemency 
when it is not safe to be out of doors after dusk ; and it is easy to point 
exultingly to empty jails and moss-grown gibbets, when pick-pockets and 
cut-throats are seen walking about in perfect security. The reform of the 
penal code, the opening of criminal trials, are events of very recent date 
in Tuscany ; nor was ever any leaning evinced towards liberal measures 
without being immediately, owing to Austrian interference, counteracted 
by acts of arbitrary despotism. For inconsistency, weakness, and hypo- 
crisy, it might be said till 1846, commend us to the royal philanthropist, 
at the Pitti Palace. 
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and Italians should be passed over from one prince to 
another without even being consulted on the subject, but 
passively, unceremoniously, like the cattle on a &nn or the 
negroes that are made over to the new owner of a planta- 
tion. 

Such, however, are the dispositions of the Treaty of 
Vienna, and Austria watches over their fulfilment, even 
though she is the first to violate them. Unless the 
Italians are ready for a final debate with that hateful 
power, it will be more consistent with their dignity to 
abstain from vain vociferation. Protests break no bones, 
not any more than excommunications. So long as peace 
and order prevail, the great powers of Europe will be 
ready to secure the independence of the Italian states ; 
and so far the patriots are safe, because the inviolability of 
their princes affords a screen for their revolutionary 
manoeuvres. But what if the Grand-Duke of Tuscany, 
alarmed by those silly tricolour standards — by those more 
silly death-cries — scared by the arrest of his favourite 
8&im, and the threatened hostilities against his cousin of 
Modena — were himself to implore the aid of his foreign 
allies against his unruly subjects ? With his consent, and 
to his rescue Austria would be allowed to march unim- 
peded. Are then the Tuscans, or are the Italians, yet 
prepared for such a contingency ? We would warn them 
i^ainst rashness and presumption. Such are the extremes 
into which southern people are apt to fall whenever sud- 
denly released from abject fear and despondency. Let 
them bear in mind their disgraceful defeats of 1820. 
Europe has never forgiven them their dastardly defection. 
They fell away from the cause of freedom without striking 
a blow. It is only by prodigies of valour that they can 
rekabiliiate themselves — redeem their national honour. 
Let them neither magnify nor undervalue the strength of 
their enemy. Austria is sure to recover from the trance 
of her present perplexity. It is a crumbling colossus, but 
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Stands by force of habit— by time-hardened cohesion. 
Even in its ruin it can crush them. The same stubborn 
vitality it displayed in its death-grapple with Napoleon, 
may again be called forth in a no less desperate contest. 
It can rely on the unshaken devotion of its troops-^n the 
unconquerable allegiance of its hereditary provinces. 
There is a certain number of tons of German chdir-d- 
canon Italian freedom must cut it^ way through. Italy, 
at the best, oan only send forth unorganised, unarmed 
masses ; soldier-citizens, proverbially inefficient and cum- 
brous. The enthusiasm of civic or national guards cools 
before the hardships of a prolonged campaign, even before 
it is brought to the paragon of a battle-field. Let the im- 
minence of their danger inspire the Italians with the 
genius of discipline. Let them measure well their own 
forces, weigh the fearful odds of the approaching rencontre. 
They have not one man — ^not one musket to spare. Even 
by a combination of every means at their disposal — even 
with the most unbroken union and harmony, the strife will 
be a severe one and of doubtful issue. But let them save 
their honour at any cost. Europe has been filled with 
admiration at their late success. Credit is given them for 
the talent des rSvolutions. Let them give proofs of revo- 
lutionary valour no less than revolutionary genius. Those 
bloodless victories too often lead to supineness and listless- 
ness. Liberty too cheaply obtained is generally held too 
cheap. Public banquets, processions, medals, ovations, 
congratulations, will not rid the country of its foreign 
dominators. Religion has already too many festivals in 
Italy : let not freedom contribute to the laziness of those 
perpetual holidays. The Italians have work yet in store 
for them. They may be inoffensive and temperate as far 
as need be, but they must make ready for the worst. In 
pace helium par ate, Italians, let not these few moments 
of truce lull you into treacherous security — ^let not the 
gravity of the danger plunge you into base despondency — 
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let not the apparatus of the armed force of your enemy 
strike consternation into your hearts. In the firmness of 
your resolution — in the. unanimity of your ^ill — in the 
sanctity of your cause, you are invincihle. Do your duty ! 
God and man will aid those who are ready to aid them- 
selves. 

Painful, indeed, is the position of the poor Italians ; 
great and most complicate the difficulties they have to 
contend with. In opposition to their princes they never 
were ahle to act, hecause these derived from Austrian sup- 
port a strength which their own means did not afiPord. 
Nor can they now heartily move in accordance with their 
princes, hecause they know not how far they can feel con- 
fident of the honesty and firmness of their intentions ; 
and hecause any attempt on their part to drive them on in 
spite of themselves brings them once more into collision 
with an overbearing extraneous power. 

The King of Naples is no bad specimen of what Italian 
princes would be if they dared. He has found in the un- 
looked-for loyalty of his troops a strength which Tuscany 
and Lucca were not able to command. Concessions are 
with him out of the question. Torrents of blood will flow 
at the merest mention of them. Flushed with success, he 
is now ready to play a desperate game. No limits to his 
arrogance and presumption. A victorious despot at home, 
he will be sure to play the champion of despotism, abroad. 
Any intention he ever harboured of adhesion to the pro- 
ject of national alliance will be haughtily dismissed. The 
league between the two Ferdinands (Austria and Sicily), 
with which Pius IX. was threatened at the very outset of 
his generous career, will now be loudly proclaimed : and if 
Austria muster up sufficient courage for a general attack, 
she may rely on the cooperation of the Lazzaroni bands of 
the southern Bourbon; Whilst the Austrian lion devours 
Bomagna and Tuscany, Borne falls a prey to the Sicilian 
jackal. The cause of. despotism is once, more in the 
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ascendant. Such of the Italian pnnces as were djragged 
along in spite of themselyes hasten to throw off the mask. 
The others waver and turn pale ; and for twenty years to 
come there is silence and terror in Italy. 

It is even so. Of all the Italian rulers the pope alone 
may be said to be a true Italian at heart. His resistance 
to Austiian encroachment is something unexampled in the 
country. Had he material forces to make good his proud 
words, or had the law of nations power to shield the weak 
from the arrogance of a wicked neighbour, there is no 
doubt but the court of Eome might stand forth as the first 
element of Italian nationality: as it is, however, Pius IX. 
has hitherto gone no further than a show of good intentions. 
Nothing has been settled for the permanent welfare of his 
subjects : nothing especially for the great work of Italian 
emancipation. Were the good pope to see himself utterly 
deserted by the faint-heartedness of his Italian allies, and 
sacrificed by the baseness of European diplomacy, he would 
be compelled, unless he abdicated, which is fax from im- 
probable, to recede step by step from the path he has been 
pursuing, and give in utterly, imcondidonally, to the wishes 
of his northern dominator. 

Notwithstanding our firm conviction that Pius IX., as a 
pope, can venture on no decisive measures for the welfiEure 
of Italy, we know not to what unexpected results his be- 
nevolent measures may lead. Personally, there is no man 
unwilling to pay the pope the most unqualified tribute of 
lodmiration. They are a brave, mettlesome race, those 
Ferretti. Firm even to stubbornness, bold even to rash- 
ness. They have also much of that inveteracy against 
Austria which an all-wise Providence seems to have im- 
planted in Italian bosoms. One of them, the Commander 
of Malta, stood alone against a whole Hungarian regiment; 
every officer of which he challenged to single combat, in 
1815, at Bologna. He killed three of his adversaries; 
the surviving staff hastened to tender their most ample 
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apologies. Sach are now thj rulers, O Italy. The honr 
and the man are now with thee! What five-aud-twentj 
years of delusions, of broken hearts, and martyrdoms have 
been so slowly maturing, is now to be reaped in one sum- 
mer day. The irresolute King of Sardinia, the specious 
despot (^ Tuscany, have power to achieve what the pope 
could only begin. Oh ! why have they not the heart of 
a Ferretti? Till now they have only been good on com- 
pulsion. Every day saw them lowered by one inch from 
the proud altitude which appeared to them the ideal of 
monarchic sublimity. Every day the waves of public 
opinion swelled around them. Their subjects owed them 
nothing. It was a hostile game; the winner and the 
loser parted with mutual animosity towards each other. 
Ferretti understands better his position. Thank God ! he 
was not bom on the throne. He was a man, a citizen, 
a soldier; a creature of flesh and blood; not a pufiPed- 
up thing, set apart from his fellow-beings. Thank God, 
dso, he is an Italian; bom in Italy of Italian parent- 
age and lineage. Not a half-thawed Savoyard, like he 
of Carignano; not a stiff and starch Austrian, like the 
pseudo-philosopher of Tuscany; not an emasculate Bour- 
bon, like the two royal things at Lucca and Naples. 

The ways of the Lord are wonderful ! Now can man- 
kind see the great aim of the continuation of Popery. But 
for that superannuated creed and worship, all national ele- 
ments were at war with the existing powers in Italy. It 
had been provided that the pope should bd an Italian. 
The papal see is the only throne with which the name of 
Italy may be identified. Henceforth Ferretti*s successors 
are, as long as they choose, virtually the kings of Italy. 
It is difficult to foresee what consequences this national 
tendency may have on the welfare of the Catholic world. 
It may indeed lead to a final breaking up of the church : 
Austria, disappointed in her political intrigues, will try to 
spite the pope by favouring the interests of the German 
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Keo-catbolics. The allegiance of the Gallic church hangs 
on a mere thread ; and the inevitahle Ml of the Jesuits 
will deprive the pope of his most active spiritual militia. 
Be it so ! Long Hve Italy ! and may Providence look to 
the interests of the Christian church. Let the bond of 
Catholicism be made utterly independent of political con- 
nections : let papal supremacy be once more based on the 
inalienable ascendancy of virtue. The exigencies of the 
Catholic world too long and too often interfered with the 
sacred rights of the Italians as an independent people. 
Austria, France, and Spain have too long swayed the con- 
clave with their mean intrigues. Henceforth, or we are 
much mistaken, the Romans will manage their own mat- 
ters, and reject all impertinent interference. Pius IX., 
God grant him long life ! will provide for the safe election 
of his successor. Nay, so long as one Ferretti survives, 
we see no harm in the £simily monopolising the chair of St. 
Peter. The gratitude of the Italians can hardly do less 
in return for their manly conduct. Let the Ferretti be 
the Vasa of Italy. In proportion as light prevails, the in- 
consistency of spiritual with temporal government wUl 
become more and more obvious. Rome will have its King, 
Dictator, or Emperor, besides its Bishop of bishops, and 
the secular authority will be more firmly constituted by 
regular succession. With Rome as centre of a well-orga- 
nised federation, Italy will fare well enough. Such are at 
least the hopes and wishes of the moderate party now on 
the ascendancy. A Subalpine kingdom under the sway of 
the House of Sardinia : a Cisalpine or Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom to be rescued — ^wheneyer it may please Provi- 
dence — from the hands of the Austrians. An Etruscan 
kingdom destined to swallow up, by peaceful aggregation, 
Lucca and Massa ; the small states of Parma and Modena 
to be merged in the Cispadane portion of the Roman ter- 
ritory ; and the Two Sicilies in the South. Five states, in 
short, easily defined by natural boundaries; .with five 
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thriving capitals, with as much uniformity of administra- 
tion, and as much unity of commercial and political in- 
terests, as may best promote the universal welfare ; with 
the great bond — most happily never broken— of a common 
religion, language, and literature: such is the beau-ideal 
of Italy in the latter part of the nineteenth century. Such 
a state of things will not, indeed, meet the views of the 
most saoguine patriots : it will not especially come up to 
the daring schemes of Youi]^ Italy : who were planning 
the establishment of an Italian democratic republic->-one 
and indivisible, with one metropolis at Borne, and with 
utter subversion of all powers now in existence. But even 
Young Italy will, henceforth, have fair play. Its sweeping 
notions will become the theme for open discussion. Free- 
dom of opinion is already, dsfcuito^ established in Italy : it 
will be organised and sanctioned as soon as the preseut 
straggle draws to its close. Mazzini*s voice, we trust, will 
be heard in the diets and councils of the national confede- 
racy, whenever and however established. His daring con- 
ceptions, his humamtarian theories which, even under the 
unfavourable instrument of secret societies and clandestine 
publications, have acted so forcibly on the minds of his 
countrymen, and gone so far towards hastening the crisis 
of which we are now witnessing the consummation, ?rill 
now acquire a greater momentum through the agency of 
free circulation. His address to Charles Albert of Sardi- 
nia, published in 1831, possession of, or acquaintance with 
which, cost many a young enthusiast his head in Piedmont 
and Genoa, is now reprinted in a new edition of several 
thousand copies, and exposed for sale in ex&tj bookrstall 
at Florence and Bome. 

It is even so that human progress gains ground. Eveiy 
year finds us a new stadium beyond. Luckily there are 
also critical eras when the human races advance at a tear- 
ing gallop-^or rather epochs in which they become all at 
once fully aware of the speed of their motion. 
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Italy has now reached one of these fearful crises. What^ 
ever the result of the present difference between Austria 
and Borne, opinion in Italy will have made a gigantic 
stride. If evil prevails at the present moment, and the 
golden dreams of the federalists are to be broken short by 
the thunder of the Austrian cannon, the revolution which 
Force puts off will be more complete and decisive at some 
more propitious opportunity. In 18$20, in 1831, also, 
Austria prevailed. But every one of those triumphs gave 
a new impulse to Opinion. ** Yet one victory," she may 
exclaim with the Greek conqueror, "and I am undone." 
In 1820 she had only to strive with a few discordant aris- 
tocrats and dissatisfied officers. Eleven years later she 
had only to put down a few riotous students, and unorgan- 
ised citizens. Now she has whole states, compact, 
unanimous, to struggle with ; all the best feelings of reli- 
gion and loyalty, of veneration and duty ; all classes ; and 
for the present, all conflicting opinions and parties are en- 
listed in the cause of her adversaries. Nay more ! the 
finemkness and assurance of one starts up new enemies 
against her at every step. The example of one undutiful 
vassal encoun^es the defection of all others. The minions 
she reckoned upon as the most passive, most willing in- 
struments, evince restiveness and wilfulness. Together 
with Rome, Florence and Turin faJl away from her. Now 
or never is the moment for the two-headed eagle to unfold 
her talons. And it must be a hopeless effort at the best. 
The most signal success, we have said it, only prepares the 
way for more signal reverses. 

But to whatever results their present portentous ex- 
pectations may bring the Italians, it behoves them to 
be up and doing. Wind and tide are now in their feivour. 
No obstacle remains to hinder their great work of moral re- 
generation. Let them proceed actively, cheerfully, unani 
mously. Let them begin their revolution by a domestic 
and social reform. Let them call to mind the noble pre- 

VOL. II. u 
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cept of their poet : " Freedom weds not with oorraption ; 
it shrinks from the polluting contact of vice."* Let them 
wash o£f the soilures hj which long thraldom has defiled 
their national character. Their piinoee could only allore, 
not force them to immorality. Let this faint dawn of a 
happier day he spent, as the morning should, in a general 
ahlution. Let them learn to revere the sanctity of family 
ties. Let their conduct give the lie to malevolent foreign- 
ers, whose finger of scorn is still levelled at them. 

Let also public spirit keep .pace with the sanctity of 
private life. Let them beware of Self ! It steals to our 
hearts under a thousand disguises ; it blends and identifies 
itself with our purest motives. If they .love their country 
better than themselves — ^if desire of fame or thirst for 
public applause have no share in the deliberations of their 
popular leaders, they will not commit themselves on hasty 
and immature enterprises. They will not act by chance ; 
they will not obey an instinctive want of action ; but wait 
until they have secured the success of their cause, or until 
they feel certain that they cannot succumb without enno- 
bling it by their devotion. 

Much is there to be done by them even in this peaceful 
interval of preparation. The moral and material improve- 
ment of the condition of the people will a£Pord them long 
years of employment. There are prejudices to overcome, 
errors to combat, animosities to hush up — a whole brutal- 
.ised mass to redeem. Every man they educate becomes 
a soldier in the national ranks. Nor can they ever have 
one too many. One great object have they — to arm against 
their common enemy; and education^ in their case, is a 
. means of armament. 

We have not disguised the magnitude of their enterprise. 
The Colossus of Austria is not only threatening ; it is al- 

* " Libert^ mal costume non sposa 
Par aozzure non mette mai pie." — Bbbchet. 
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ready wiBighing on their necks. But that Colossus does 
not possess a strength commensurate with its dimensions. 
The name of Austria is, if possible, even more unpopular 
amongst the states of the German Confederacy than in 
Italy itself. Her lash step at Ferrara has emboldened 
her rivals, Prussia, Bavaria, and Wirtemberg, to declare 
against her. Nay more, at home, or very near it, in Po- 
land, Hungary, Bohemia — ^Austria rests on smouldering 
volcanoes. The Sclavonians inCarinthia and lUyria.are 
already astir. Her butcher-work in Gallicia and Cracow 
is yet fresh in men's minds. Like Robespierre, she is 
stifled by the blood she has shed. The enormities she 
was then guilty of were easily perpetrated, because they 
took place at a distance, in an inaccessible comer of her 
empire. Besides, she was there said to act as a peace- 
maker, a preserver of the public order. But in Italy she 
is herself the aggressor ; the disturbance arises from her 
own misdemeanour. The voice and hand of every friend of 
peace, no less than of every lover of liberty, will be raided 
against her. Forty thousand Italian soldiers garrison the 
fortresses of Hungary ; passive, blind instruments in the 
hands of Austria in ordinary times : men who obey orders 
and give themselves hardly the trouble to think for theni- 
selves. Still they are human beings, and Italians. There 
is a limit to their blindness and passivity. Austria— every 
one knows it — ^the cabinet of Vienna know it — stand by the 
mere force of habit ; her statesmen feel that the slightest 
shock may bring about universal dissolution ; they strive 
to avert their fate by daring strokes of policy, the very 
reverse of the plodding, temporising' routine to which they 
owed their rise. 

Nor is Louis Philippe, with his unprincipled cabinet, a 
much more formidable adversary. However fortunate, 
that wicked old man. is not onmipotent in France. There 
is a limit to his power, though none to his ill will and du- 
plicity. He is not so much to be dreaded as an enemy, as 
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he is to be mistrosted as an allj. His alliance with AoB' 
tria, if pushed too far, might hurl him from his throne. 
The -hand of Proyidence which has, in so many instances, 
so unacconntably saved, without reforming him, may per* 
haps reach him jet. He has awful scores to settle with 
Heaven, nor has he one good man for a friend upon earth'. 

The federalists in Switzerland have only yesterday baf- 
fled both those evil powers. Pius IX.*s schemes of ame- 
lioration, and the efforts of Sardinia and Tuscany, baye 
turned the current of thought throt^hont Europe. Never 
was public opinion so readily, so unanimously manifested 
in behalf of crowned innovators. Let their subjects make 
the best of it Let them proceed hand-in-hand with their 
rulers, so long as these latter are true to their trust : and 
let them meanwhile gain strength sufficient to enable them 
to adopt coercive measures, if the well-tried faithlessness 
of their princes at any time renders them necessaiy. 

But if the Italians have reason to congratulate them- 
selves upon, and to feel strong of, the suffrage and sym- 
pathy of enlightened nations, let them look upon none of 
them for material assistance ; let them even disregard any 
promise, and accept with roistmst any offer to that effect. 
Well-constituted states, in modem times, undertake no 
war upon merely chivalrous principles of right and wrong. 
The English, the people in the world the most indifferent 
to the destinies of other nations — the truest to the old 
saying, " Everybody for himself, and God for us all," are 
actually in raptures vrith the present movement in Italy. 
Nor is theirs a sterile Iriendship, if you only gain it. 
But, as a commercial power, they shrink from all active 
interference where their ovm material interests are not 
immediately concerned — and Italy grows no port vrine. 

John Bidl is a lover, of peaceful, gentleman-like revolu- 
tions. He asks no better than to beMend liberty all over 
the world. He forgets at what dire a price he had to v?in 
it for himself. Rebellions and civil wars were for him ne- 
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cessarj evils. They did bim a deal of good in the end^ 
but he is by no means satisfied that equal benefit may be 
derived from them in all instances, or that the same ad- 
vantages may not be come at without their concomitant 
inflictions. 

Much as he is disposed to favour liberty, he loves peace 
even better. He is loth to fight ; not, by any means, from 
want of pluck, but because, as a wag sang it, 
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He has a Mrs. Bull at home, and many little Bulls." 



He looks upon himself as the guardian of the tranquil- 
lity of Europe. Every nation in the world may be free 
and welcome, but there must be no squabble about it. 
Liberty, he reasons, may give birth to trade, but it is 
peace alone that fosters it. John revolts at oppression, 
and feels for the oppressed. He looks on all men as 
brethren, wishes them happy, enlightened, enfranchised ; 
but, over- and above all, he must have his chance of a 
bargain with them. 

Moreover, if you come to that, he has not made up his 
mind whether all nations are equally fit for the blessings 
of bill of rights and trial by jury. Southerners, especially, 
he apprehends, are too hot-headed for rational freedon}. 
The French have shown it; they writhed, they tumbled 
and floundered, till they fell from the frying-pan into the 
burning coals; from King Log into King Citizen. The 
Spaniards and Portuguese fared no better, and he, John, 
would thank his stars, had he never thought of meddling 
with them. After all the trouble they cost him, see ! the 
former serve him with a Montpensier marriage, the latter 
worry their queen till John soon expects to have to find her 
in board and lodging in London. 

Italy, too, since he helped to settle her in 1815, has 
never ceased to give the honest peace-maker some cause 
of uneasiness. He has heard of Carbonari till he fancied 
all the fogs in his native atmosphere must be the conse- 
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quence of the shaking of their eternal charcoal bags. He 
has heard of Young Italy, and wondered whether its par- 
tisans are to be made out by white waistcoats, like their 
brethren in England, or bj green inexpressibles, like their 
cousins in Ireland. He has even, good easy man, been at 
the trouble of rummaging their papers and forging their 
seals, for the sake of quiet living. In short, he has al- 
ways been on the look-out for squalls in that quarter, and 
although the threatened explosion invariably vanished in 
smoke, still the apprehension alone kept him fretting and 
fidgeting, just as if every rise in Romagna, every Calabrian 
riot, might have power to shut up eveiy oil and Italian shop 
in the three kingdoms. 

Let not, therefore, the sight of a few of her Majesty's 
men-of-war give rise to insane expectations in Italy. The 
English are too wise ever to fight other people's battles ; 
nor could any reasonable being look or wish for an armed 
interference on their part. But it is, we regret to say, 
equally idle to expect from them an act of justice that 
would cost them nothing. There is to be— the Whig 
Cabinet have but yesterday proclaimed it — there is to be 
no diplomatic intercourse between England and Home. 
The wrathful vociferations of a few old women at Oxford 
proved stronger than the unanimous acclamation of every 
generous heart in the three kingdoms. Lord Stanley has 
taken the best pains to point out the line of policy it is the 
duty of England to pursue. England is *' boimd by the 
faith of treaties not only not to aid but even to resist any at- 
tempt of Italy towards the attainment of her independence." 
Nor was it merely the doting old Tory that spoke there. 
The English, as a nation, have a pious veneration for 
*' the fjEuth of treaties." So far, that is, as these refer to 
the interests of established governments.. Let the king of 
the Two Sicilies trample on a constitution they obliged him 
to award, for which they stood sponsors in 1812, they have 
nothing to say to it. Let Austria lay violent hands upon 
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Cracow, a defeuceless city without a paltry king or duke at 
the head of it, and England will be satisfied with the coldest 
protest, as a mere matter of form. But let the Italians 
writhe under the yoke — ^let them only utter one harmless, 
unmeaning cry to assert that they have as much right to 
be masters in their own house, as Lord Stanley in his 
castle, and behold England is " bound not only not to aid, 
but to resist their object;** and the Whig Cabinet, who 
deemed it expedient to countenance the Italian princes in 
their benevolent intentions, so long as by so doing they 
were enabled to act in opposition to Louis Philippe, and 
have a meagre revanche for the trick that had been played 
upon them at the court of Madrid — now the matter of the 
Spanish marnages is likely to be settled to their own 
satisfaction, they are only anxious '*to do every thing 
possible to avoid collisions between the States of Italy ;*' 
and although they ** venture to give their opinion that they 
should be represented at Rome,** they dare not boldly pro- 
pose the abolition of an absurd law, grounded upon feel- 
ings of exploded fanaticism and craven jealousy ; they will 
not venture upon a plain motion " for establishing diplo- 
matic relations vnth the Roman see;** but will rather sufifer 
the Pontiff, in whose praises they are so very eloquent, to 
be bullied by Austria and betrayed by France, they will 
dishearten him by the sad conviction, that, vdth the excep- 
tion of the Turk at Constantinople, he has not a single 
friend amongst the sovereigns of Europe. 

It is even so : the mild virtues of Pius IX., his humanity 
and magnanimity, has overcome the ferocity of the College 
of Muftis. The Oxford Dons are alone inexorable ; and the 
so-called liberals, at the head of the English government, 
stand too utterly in awe of them to follow what they pro- 
fess to be the dictates of their conscience — to adopt a 
measure which they avow would be one both of justice and 
expedience. 

Meanwhile it is well that the Italians are warned in 
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time ; and tliej will bave only themselves to blame, if, fls 
we heard of the Sicilians the other day, they dream of 
'* placing themselves under English protection." 

For the last eight-and-twenty years the Italians have 
sought the solution of the most arduous of problems: 
"How liberty and independence may be obtained and 
secured without fighting for it." This arose, not indeed 
£pom any native aversion to hard knocks on their part, as 
sneering foreigners in more favourable circumstances are 
fsSn to imagine, but from the fearful odds they were aware 
they had to contend with, and from the appalling conse- 
quences unsuccessful attempts have invariably brought, 
and would invariably bring upon them. 

Of this fond conceit, it is, nevertheless, most import- 
ant that they should be cured. Their emancipation must 
be the result of a great struggle ; and no one — ^no national 
prince or foreign power — ^will fight their battle for them. 
Servitude is their fate, till they feel strong enough to 
grapple with it ; and until they can feel confidence in their 
own forces, it is well for them to keep quiet, to accept the 
poor boon of a council of state, a mock freedom of the 
press, any thing they can get from their popes and princes, 
and keep quiet. But, if they really aspire to independ- 
ence, let them display the manly virtues that alone can 
secure it. There are battles that may be fought even in 
the most profoimd peace ; without calling down upon them 
the vengeance of the Holy Alliance— without spreading 
unnecessary alarm among the peace-makers. 

The people of Ferrara had declared they would sooner 
see their town a heap of ruins than suffer it to fall under 
the Austrian yoke. The population of Fivizzano, fifteen 
hundred in number, had declared themselves ready to mi- 
grate en masse sooner than suffer themselves to be made 
over to a despot they hated. It is much to be deplored 
that neither party were as good as their word. Such trials 
of heroism have lately been witnessed, and even on a 
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larger scale. Oh ! that the Ferrarese had imitated the 
people of Moscow, in 18 IS! — ^that they had left the 
Austrians to exercise their sway oyer empty streets and 
dismantled houses ! Ferrara is already a desert as it is, 
with grass growing in its main streets : it required no mighty 
effort to turn it into a howling wilderness. The unhoused 
population might have sought refuge with their brethren 
of Bologna and Bavenna. It was even so that the ejected 
Milanese found a shelter in the neighbouring cities, when 
their noble edifices were levelled with the ground under 
Frederic Barbarossa. From the ashes of the Lombard 
metropolis arose the liberties of Italy in the middle ages, 
and the triumph of the Lombard League ; the fairest page 
in Italian history. Extremis malts, extrema remedia. The 
downM of Ferrara, or, what was still easier, the abandon- 
ment of Fivizzano, might have been the signal of a new 
national emancipation. The history of the coimtiy is full 
of such instances of patriotic devotion. Nine-tenths of 
the population of Pisa relinquished their homes when their 
republic fell a prey to Florentine ambition, even though 
they felt that their expatriation could have no fetvourable 
result on the course of immutable destiny, and that their 
iiBurewell to their homes was irrevocable. 

But who can calculate the result of a similar sacrifice at 
the present day? It would give an instance of Italian 
steadiness of purpose — it would show friends and enemies 
that Italy is terribly in earnest — ^that national interests 
begin to be paramount over all considerations of local pa- 
triotism. The houseless population would supply the 
national army with the best forlorn hopes. The sympa- 
thies awakened by the poor wanderers in the neighbouring 
states would be blended with a feeling of necessity to 
provide for their own preservation. 

O Italians ! when will you learn that hopeless thraldom 
is only shaken off by desperate measures ! If an appeal to 
arms is for the present out of the question, why have you 
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not recourse to acts of negative heroism ? Show the worlci 
that jou can do more for your country than shout ancl 
flatter your princes. Let the noble lines of your bard 
become your watch- word : — 

" Liberty smiles on daring hearts, 
And wills that never swerve ; 
Of manl J virtiies 'tis the test — 
None, who can die, need stfTe."* 

Meanwhile, notwithstanding the applause that the Eu- 
ropean nations have raised in your favour, _ your own 
brethren abroad are far from placing their reliance on you. 
Behold Mazzini, your idol of yesterday, and Gioberti, to^ 
day's idol, tarry still in a foreign land. l%e latter un^ 
willing to set foot on Italian soil so long as one Jesuit sad^ 
dens it with his presence ; the former determined to die 
of vain longings for home, until the Austrians be driven 
beyond the Alps-<-until at least the cry for their exjpulsion 
be raised in good earnest ! 

The exile's lot, even under harassing circumstances, is 
6r from being the most dreadful to the high-minded and 
generous : and unless he sinks into home-sickness and 
despondency ; unless he indulges in lonely and misanthroe 
pic habits, the Italian, travelling abroad, feels his mind 
refreshed and his spirits elated by the enjoyment of free- 
dom ; and, on his return, the miserable spectacle of a lazy 
priesthood, of an irreclaimable, beggarly populace, makes 
him loathe the very atmosphere of that genial climate as 
the tainted air of a prison. 

An exile's love for his country too easily contracts some- 
thing of an impatient and wrathful character. That in- 
tolerable conceit that makes the Italian dream of '* Preemir 

* " Liberta non fellisce ai volenti. 

Ma il sentier de' perigli ell' addita ; 

Ma promessa a chi ponvi la vita, 

Non ^ premio d'inerte desir.** — Bebchbt. '» 
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oience," is so utterly rooted out of his mind by his intef- 
course with more favourably situated nations, that he ialls 
easily into opposite extremes, and is too apt to expect of 
his countrymen what exceeds the powers of human nature. 

He forgets that the Italians were hardly allowed to con« 
sider themselves as members of the great European family. 
That of the headlong march of intellect, so wonderfully 
changing the state of civilised societies, only a ftdnt sound 
is now beginning to be heard on the sunny side of the 
Alps. 

There is, in Italy, more daring of conception than power 
of execution ; more energy of life, more want of exertion, 
than can be turned to profitable objects ; more impatience 
and restlessness than real strength and serenity of mind. 

Even intellectual exertion is incompatible with utter 
stagnation of political life. Italian thinkers and writers 
'sink into despondency, waiting for the great crisis that is 
to put them in full possession of their faculties. Their 
• hands fall overpowered as they see the results at which 
they have arrived, late and weary, after years of solitary 
effortSj thrown into utter insignificance by the wide and 
rapid attainments to which a wise distribution of labour has 
led literary and scientific associations abroad. 

Southern people, since the spirit of chivalrous adventure 
spread among them a distaste for gregarious imdertakings, 
have not yet learned thoroughly to understand the utter 
helplessness of individuals, and the consequent necessity 
of relying on the combined efforts of masses. There is a 
jealousy or self-sufl&ciency, a mutual disdainfulness and 
indocility, which has contributed to oppose progress in 
Italy, scarcely less than the forbidding frowns of Austrian 
suspicion. 

This saddens the exile on his first restoration to his 
country. This has brought back to France and England 
not a few of the most sanguine, whom the first tidings of 
Pius IX. *8 amnesty had gathered round the throne of the 
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•• Papal Reformer.* Too many of the evils of Italy appear 
to them incurable. Nor do they think it worth their while 
to set to work with a good will until the two yital questions 
are set definitely at rest : that of utter independence and 
unlimited freedom of opinion. 

Shall the present generation ever witness the fulfilment 
of such anticipations ? Is this first fidnt streak of light 
the real dawn of a new day, or only an aurora as fleeting 
as it is illusory, and only ending in a still greater conden- 
sation of darkness ? 

Has Proyidence, indeed, brighter days in store for Italy ? 
or shall evil prevail until the most undaunted longanimity 
is broken ? Must we despair even of the omnipotence of 
Thought? Shall this present intellectual strife, dating 
from the very epoch of the utter annihilation of physical 
resistance, prove equally unavailing and powerless ? 

Thought can do nothing for Italy, until it be matured 
into action. The Italians, as yet, can only think on suf- 
ferance. They have no right to the free exercise of their 
faculties. The Pope and the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
have only loosened, not removed, their subjects* fetters ; 
and even this relaxation was merely owing to a moment of 
Austrian confusion and perplexity. 

Meanwhile, it is weU that many in Italy believe and 
hope : many for whom, without this faith and hope, life 
would be only wormwood and gall. Reason and virtue 
achieve only possible things. Faith alone works miracles. 
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Fronde's writings is his descriptive elo- 
quence. His characters are all living 
before os, and have no sameness. His 
qnioloiess of eye is manifest equally in 

Cleneral Priiidples ef tbe PIiil»s«phy of Nature. 

With an Outline of some of its recent developments among the Germani, 
embracing the Philosophical Systems of Schelling and Hegel, and Oken's 
System oi Nature, by J. B. Stallo, A.M. Post 8vo., cloth, 6s. 



his insight into human minds, and in 
his perceptions of natural beauty.. The 
style of the letters is evervwhere chann- 
ing. The confessions of a Sceptic are 
often brilliant, and always touching. 
The closing narrative is fluent, graphic, 
and only too highly wrought in pamM 
l)esMty.*'—Pro»pecttve BevteWtMau^ 1849. 
'* The book becomes in its soul-bum- 
ing trutlifuiuess, a quite invaluable re< 
cord of the fiery struggles and tempta- 
tions through which the youth of this 
nineteenth century has to force its way 

in religious matters Especially, is 

it a great warning and protest against 
three great fulsenoods. Against self- 
deluded word orihodoxv and bibliola- 
try, setting up the Bible for a mere dead 
idol instead of a living witness to 
Christ. Against frothy philosophic 
Infidelity, merely changing the cnaff 
of old systems for the chaifof new, ad- 
dressing men's intellects and i^oring 
their spirits. Against Tractananism, 
trying to make men all belief, as Stras- 
burgers make geese all liver, by dark- 
ness and cramming: manufacturing 
state folly as the inndel state wisdom : 
deliberately giving the lie to God, who 
has made man in his own image, body, 
soul, and spirit, by making the two first 
decrepit for the sake of pampering the 
last Against these three false- 
hoods, we say, ooes the book before us 
protest : after its own mournful fashion, 
most strongly when most unconscious- 
ly."— jy-a«0r«' Mag. May, 1B49. 
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SSCOHD SDITION. WITH ADDITIONS. 

The SmI t ker Sbmwg aad ber Aspiratiras. 

An Bmi^ towards the NAtural HiAtoxy of tbe So«l, m tbe bagli U Theoloey. 
By Fkahcii Wuxxam Nkwmait. ibnneiij FeUtfw of Balliol CeBege, 
OzlbnJU and Author of "A Histoiy of the Hebrew Kfrnarchy.** Poet 8to. 
oioth,6a. 

we need net tnmment. The fiiree ^Htk 
which he pa^ his argamenta, wh^bher 
for good or for evil, is obTious on esrerj 
ptLge."^Liierary Oazette. 

" We have seldom met with so mwch 
preniant and snggestiTe matter in a 
small oozDjpass, as in this remarkaUe 
volume. It is distinguished br a foroe 
of thought and freshness of feeling, rare 
in the treatment of religious snbjeete." 



"The spirit threoffhoat has our 
lest Qrmpathx. ^ ocmtains more 



bf the genuine life of Christianity, than 
half the books that are coldly eiabora- 
tad la its defence. The charm of the 
volume is the tone of faithfulness and 
sincerity which it breathes— the eviden- 
ces whfoh it affords in every page, of 
being drawn direct from the fountains 
of conTiction."— ProMMdiM Retriew, 
•*On the great abihty of the author 

Keferbentfons. Part I. 

Fcp. ftvo. paper cover. Is. 

Referberatians. Part IL 

Fcp. 8va p^MT COTtf , 3s. 

"In this little verse-pamphlet of some 
aixtv or seventy pages, we think we see 
evidences of a true poet ; of a fresh and 
natural fount of genuine song ; and of 
a purpose and sympathy admirably 

suited to the times llie purchaser 

Of it will find himself richer in possess- 
ing it by many wise and charitable 
thoughts, many generous emotions, and 
much calm and quiet, yet deep reflec- 
tion.**— J?4r(MMfi«r. 

"Bemarkable for earnestness of 



thought and strength of dicrtioii.**— 
Morning Herald, 

"The author of these rhymed bro- 
chures has much of the tnie poetie 
Spirit. He is alwavs in earnest. He 
writes from the full heart. There is a 
manlines8.too,in all his utterances that 
especially recommends them to ns .... 
.. .. As long as we have sach * Rerer- 
berations' as these we shall never grow 
weary of them."— »'«**^ Hew$. 



The Artist's larried Ufe : beiag tbat »f Albert Barer* 

For devoat Disciples of the Arts, Prudent Maidens, as well as for the 

Profit and Instruction of all Christendom, given to the light. Translated 

from the German of Leopold Sehefcr, by Mrs. J. B. Stodabt. 1 vtA. 

fcp. 8vo, ornamental binding, 6s. 

** It is the worthy aim of the novel- 
ist to show that even the trials of genius 
are part of its education— that its very 

wounds are furrows for its harvest 

No one, indeed, would have a right to 
expect from the author of the * Laien- 
brevier* (see Ath. No. 437) such a stem 
and forcible picture of old times and 
trials as a Mmhold can give--^8till less 
the wire-drawn sentimentalities of a 
Hahn-Hahn ; but pure thoo^ts— high 
UMvals — tender reeling — mi^ht be 

looked for The merits of this story 

consist in its fine purpose, and its 
thoughtful, and for the most part just, 
exposition of man*s inner life. To those 
who, chiefly appreciating such Qualities, 
can dispense with the stimulants of 
incident and passion, the book before us 
will not be unacceptable.*'— ^M^iutuot. 



" The work reminds us of the happiest 

efforts of Tieck The design 

is to show how, in spite of every obsta- 
cle, genius will manifest itself to the 
world, and give shape and substance to 

its beautiful dreams and faneies 

It is a very pure and delighttul compo- 
sition, is tastefiilly produced in an anti- 
que style, and retains in ttie translation 
all the peculiarities (without which the 
book would lose half its m^4^ of G«f^ 
man thought and idiom,"— BritoaiMMi. 

" Simply then we assure our readers 
that we have been much i^eased with 
this work. The narrative portionis well 
conceived, and completely illustrates 
the author's moral; while it is inter- 
spersed with many passages which are 
full of beauty and pathos."— ia^vtrvr. 



jQhui Cfhagmtm^ 142, Strand. 
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Italy s pMf and present. 

Or, Geneeal Views of its Histort, Religio}:, Politics, Iotekatu&e 
aod Akt. By L. Maaiottu 2 vols, post 8vo, doth, l-Os. 6d. 

This volume does not merely possess an 
interest simUar to that of contemporary 



** This is a usefiil book, informed with 
lively feeling and sound Jndiroent. It 
contains an exhibition of Italian views 
of matters, sodal and political, by an 
Italian who has learned to spealc 
through English thoughts as well as 
JSnglish words. Particularly valuable 
are the sketches of recent Italian 
history; for the prominent characters 
are ddineated in a cordial and sympa- 
thetic spirit, yet firee firom enthusiastic 
ideas, and with unsparing discrimina- 
tion The criticisms on 'The Past' 

win richly repay perusal; it is, how- 
ever, on *The rresent* of Italy that 
the main interest of the book resides. 



works : it supplies a desideratum, and 
is well adi^d to aid the English 
reader in fonning a just estimate cs th« 
great events mow in progresaUi Itaiy< 
Xot the least wonderftil part of the 
book is the entire mastery the. antto 
has acquired of our language.**— J^4rr 
aminert April, 

** Our author has an earnest, nay en*- 
thnsiastic, love and admiration of his 
native oountry; with the ability a«d 
eloquence to render his sul^eet veiy 
interesting and attractive.'*'-'Jlf«r7i/ti^ 



The following notices refer to thc^ first volume of the work :• 



** The work is admirable, nseftd, in- 
structive. I am delighted to find an 
Ilalian coming £nrward with so much 
noble entbunasffi, to vindicate his 
ooQBtry and obtain for it its prmier 
interest in the eyes of Europe. The 

Sngliah is wonderM I never saw 

any ^pMaeh to such a style in a 
foreigner before— as foil of beauty in 
diction as in thought.**— Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton, Bart, 

** I reoogmae the rare characteristics 
of genius— a large eonception of the 
topic, a picturesque diction founded on 
pimound thought, and that passionate 
sensibility which becomes the sul]t)ect— 
a subject beautifhl as its climate, and 
inexhanstible as its soil."— ^. Disraeli, 
Em., M.P. 

"A very rapid and summary rinme 
of the fortunes of Italy from the foil of 
the Soman Empire to the present 
moment.— A work of industry and 
labour, written with a good purpose.— 
A bird's-eye view of the sut^Ject that 
will revive the recollections of the 
scholar, and seduce the tyro into a 
longer course of reading.**— i<«ft«7WBMm. 

''This work contains more inform- 
ation on the sutject^ and more refer- 
ences to the present position of Italy» 
than we have seen in any recent nro- 
duction.** — Foreign Quarterly Review. 

**ln reference to style, the work 



before us is altogether extraordmaiy, 
as that of a ibreignw, and in the higher 
quality of thooght we may ecunmend 
the author for hU acute, tatAoibm. 
original, criticism, and hia quick per>> 
eeption of the gc«oA and beautUVu in 
his native Uterature.**— Preicott (iu the 
JVof^ Awteriean • Review.) 

"The w^k befova us, consists of a 
continuous parallel of the political and 
literary hist<97 of Italy from tiste ewtt- 
est period of the middle ages tp the 
present time. The author not only 

Senetrates th^ inni^ relatioos of ti^ce 
ual appearances of national me, Dvt 
possesses the power of displaying them 
to the reader with gireat clearness and 
efflsct. We remombet* no other work v^ 
which the civil conditions and literary 
acMevements of a people have h€«o 
blended in such a series of living pic- 
tures, representing successive periods qt 
hMoTyr—Algemeine Zeitung. 

"An earnest and' eloquent woi^.**— 
Examiner. 

"A Work ranking distiQctlf in the 
class of belles lettres, and well deserv- 
ing of a library place in England,"— 
Laerarftf Gazette. 

" A work warmly admired by excel- 
lent judges,**— 7a»r« Magazine. 

"An admirable work written with 
great power and beauty.**— Pro/l L&ng- 
fellow. (Poete and_ Poetry ofExwifpe,) 



fhe Priaeiples •f Nature^ keff Miiae Keyelatiaiis, and a Vaice 

TO MA:NKIND. By and tJ^ough Andrew Jackson Dayis^ the 
" Ponghkeepsie Seer," and " Churvoyant." 2 Vols. Urge 8vo. dotb^ 

188. 

4e*i^ The Work consists qf 800 pi^iee^ inekiding a histoiy of its piqdac- 
tion, with a Biographical Sketch, and Portrait (engraved on Steel) of the 
Author. 
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Fmms* ly Balph Wddh BnerMB. 



FoitSTO. 4s. doth gilt. 

** There are in these stanzas manj 
a flue image and some ti mes a chiBter 
of sodh— scattered sjrmbols of deep sig- 
nlfleanee— and the presoice of sincere 

and earnest thinking eTerjwhere 

A wild low mnslo acoomiNUiies these 
artless strains; an indistinct, uncertain 
melody— such a tone as an nntanght 
mnsieal natore might choose to itself in 

solitaiy places There are some- 

timee stansas which are snggestf re, not 
on^ in a poUtieal relationrinit in one 
fiur nigber— as tooching those social re- 
fiwms which now everywhere command 
the attention of sodetj. Some portions 
of a series of noems entitled 'Wood 
Notes,' ate in their pecnliar way vet 
teer; and the entire socceesion has 
been enthnaiastieaUy receiTed on the 
other side of the Atlantic."— i<<A«funMn. 

Peter JoMs^ %f •■ward loiwdc 



. 



** There are in this volume nnmiBtake> 
aUe evidciioes of genins; the aecil <tf 
the poet flashes oat continually ; and the 
hand of the poet is seen often."'— CW£ie. 

** He oocanonally reminds ns of the 
reflectiye depth of Wordsworth ; and 
sometimes eVinces a delicate fimcy and 
richness of epithetworthyof Tennjnson. ** 
— Mtmduuter Examiner. 

** His lines are flill of meaniDg.**— 
Inguirer. 

** To read his finer pieces is to oar 
poetic feeUng Hke reoeiying a aacces- 
non of elecmc shocks ;. . . .eren his un- 
idiaped fragments are not bits of glam 
but of diamond, and have always the 
true poetic lustre. We know of no 
compositions that surpass his in their 
oharaeteristic exceHence.**— ClriMia» 
JkjnoHiMMr* 



8s. 

bearing of all on theologieal dogmata 
and the literatm« of the Hebrews. 
The writer is manifiwtly competent to 
Ms task, and has aeoompUsbed it with 
uncommon abili^ and oonsideraMe 
taste.**— JDoufiw JtrrtlUfz Nwwtpap e r . 



An Autobiography. Post 8to, doth. 

**The idea of the biography is to 
depiet a mind rishig from a condition 
of ignorance, and, by means of me^ 
ehamfli'ittstitalions, and the reading of 
books in the English tongue, realinng 
tor itself the rdaticms between philoso- 
phy, sdenee, and religion, and the 

Indecf awrs after tke Ckristiaa life. (First Series.) 

By James Kaxtikeau. Second Edition. l3mo, 7«. M. doth. 

EndeaTavrs after tlie Cluristian Life. (Secand Series.) 

6d, cloth. 



By Jambs Habtdieau. ismo, 7«. 

" HeartiljT do we welcome a second 
volume or 'Endeavours after the 
Christtau Life,' because when all that 
suits not our taste is omitted, we have 
still left more to instruct, interest, im- 
prove, and devate, than in almost any 
other volume with which we are ac- 
quainted Whatever may be its 

defects, we regard it as one of the most 
precious i^fts to the religions world in 
modem times."— /n^virsr. 

*'Mr. Hartineau is known, much 
bevond the limits of his own denomin- 
ation, as a man of great gifts and ac- 
complishments, and his publications 
have been all marked by subtle and 
vigorous thought, much beauty ol 
imagination, and certain charms of 
composition, which are sure to find 
adnolreis. .. .'. . • There is a delicacy and 
ethereality of ethical sentiment in 
these discourses wUch must commend 
them, and we may ssfdy say that many 

ne Cliristian's Key to tlie Fliilosa|ihy of SaeialisM ^ 

Being Hints and Aids towards an Analytical Enquiry into the Prindptes of 
Sodfu Progress, with a View to tiie EInddation of the great praoticfu pro- 
blem of the present day,— the Improvement of the Gondii^ or the Working 
Classes. In ten propositions, by Upsilok. Post 6vo, paper cover, Is. 



of the orthodox in all departments 
might recdve from them intellectual 
stimulus, moral polish, and in some 
moods idigioos edification."— ^omopm- 
fomuii. 

" One of the most interesting, attrac- 
tive, and most valuable series of essays 
which the literature of Christianity has 
reodved from priest or layman Ibr 
many a year. 

" Volumes that have in them both 
intellect and true doquence, and which 
satisfy the understanding while they 
please the taste and improve the heart. 

*' When we say that these Viscoursei 
are eminently pracHcdU we mean that 
they are adapted, not. only for man in 
the abstract— to teach the duties of 
Christianity everywhere— but also witii 
neferenne to toe drcnmstances of 
sodety— of the age and country in 
which our lot is cast.'^— C«tMe. 



John Okapman, 142, Strand, 
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A Brief Sifpogitira ef the Vmftl ef St. Ihtthew* 

j By th« Kev. R. E. B. MACtEtLAN. 12mo. cloth, piloe 3ft. 

IbtMy fif the lehrew loHarchy^ tinm the AdministratieH of 

Samuel to the Babytonish GaptiTity. By Fbamcis William Nevmaiv, 
formerly Fellow of BalUol College, Oxford, and Author of" The Soul ; her 
Sorrows and Aspiratioiis, &c." 8vo, eioth, lOs. €d. 



** It is truly nfreflbing to find Jewish 
history treated, aa in the volame before 
vs, aoeordiiut to the rules of sound 

criticism, and ff ood sense. The 

publication or such a work will form 
an epoch in blblleal literature In this 
tOtOktty.^— Inquirer. 

** The Author has brought a yery 
acute ndnd, familiar with Imowledge 
that is beyond the range of ordinary 
Scholarship, to the task of combining 
and interpreting the antique and frag- 
mentary records which contain the 



only materials for his work."— Pro^tee- 
tiw Review. 

**This book must be regarded, we 
think, as the most valuable contribution 
ever made in the English Language to 
our means of understanding that por- 
tion of Hebrew History to which it 

relates The Author has not the 

common superstitious reverence for the 
Bible, but he shows everywhere a large, 
humane, and Christian spirit.**— 3/m- 
Mchtuet^ Qtuuierfy Redew, 



The TeHiperalities of the Established Chnreh, 

As they are, and as they might be. Collected from authentic public records. 
By WiLUAM BBB8TON. an Old Churchman. Demy Svo, paper cover. Is. 

Shikspeare's Inunttie Art^ and his relation to Calderon and 

Goethe. Translated ttom the German of Dr. Hbkmakn Ulrici. 8vo. 78. 6d. 
cloth. 

OutUne of Contents. 

I. Sketch of the History of the Eng- 
lish Drama before Sliakspeare. 
— B. Greene and Marlowe. 
tL Shakspeare's Life and Times. 
ni. Shakspeare's Dranatio S^le, and 
«P<^fic View of the World and 
Things. 

**We strongly recommend the hock 
to the notice of every lover of Shafcs- 
peare, for we may tndy say that it is 
well calculated to fill up a void in our 
own as weU as in GwmanUterature.**— 
Wetimineter Review. 

"The author has the 'Philosophic 
depth,' which we vainly look for in 
ocnlegeVs criticism of the great poet.** 
—ne Dial. 

*' We welcome it as an addition to our 
books on the national dramatist— ex- 
haustive, comprehensive, and philoso- 
phical after a scholastic fashion, and 
throwing new lights upon many things 
in Shakspeare.** — Specuxter. 

•* The work of Ulrici in the original, 
has held, ever since its publication, an 
honoured place upon our shelves. We 
conrider it as being, when taken all in 
1^ one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions ever made to the criticism of 
Shakspeare. llie theoretical system 
upon which it rests, if not altogether 
accurate or completely exhaustive, is, 
at idl events, wide and searching; its 
manner of expression is almost every* 



IV. Criticism of Shakspeare*s Flays. 
V. Dramas ascribed to Shakspeare of 
doubtfol Authority. 

Yi. Calderon and Goethe in their rela- 
tion to Shakspeare. 



where dear and praetleal, and its 
critical expositi<m8 are given with 
eou^ delicaoy of ieeling uid liveUnees 

of fancy Here there are treated, 

successively, Shakspeare's language, 
his mode of representing characters, 
and his dramaxic invention."— Totff 
Mag'ozine. 

" A good translation of Dr. ITlrici's 
work on Shakspeare cannot fail of bein^ 
welcome to the English thinker. It is 
in fact, a vindication of our great poet 
from a charge which has lately been 
brought against him by critics on both 
sides of the Atiantic. Dr. Ulrici boidly 
claims for him the rank of an emi- 
nently Christian author The pre- 
sent work is the least German of all 
German books, and contains reinark- 
able novelty in its views of the subject 
and the arrangement of its tcmics. The 
plan adopted Dv Dr. Ulrici of contem- 
plating each play in the light ot 
central idea is especially deserving of 
all praise .... We recommend the entire 
criticism to the perusal of the Judicious 
reader.**— A^enaum. 
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fkt Ufe ftf Jem* MtMij Iwmimi. 

Bj Dr. David Fxiedktch Stbasss. 3 toIb. 8va. £1 lat. cloth. 



"The extn<»4inary merit of this 
book....Stnui08'8 diMectio dexterity, 
his ihremlc eoolness^ Ine even polish of 
Ua ttvle, pment him to ns as the ac- 
Qompushca pleader, too completely 
master of his work to f^l the tempta- 
tioB to imfair adrantage or miseenly 
temper. . . . We can testify that the 
translator has achieved a very tooffh 
work with remarkable sfnuit and fideli- 
tf. The 9,iithor, though indeed a good 
writer, oonld hardly have spoken beH^ 
had his country and language been 
Enelish. The woik has evidently ftl- 
len Into the hands of one who has not 
only effective command of both lan- 
guages, but a fimiiliarity with the sub- 
ject-matter of theological crttSdsm. and 
an initiation into its technical phrsseo- 
loi^ "—Weitiitiruttr and Foreign Quar- 
teHif Reviewt 1847. 

** Whoever reads these, volumes with- 
out any reference to the €tannaa, mntt 
be pl^edwith the ea^, pmpicuous, 
iAKmiaflc, and hamionious fbrce of the 
Engltah strle. But he will be stUi 
mate satisfied when, on turning to the 
original, he finds that the rendering 
is word- for w(nid, thought fbr thought, 
and sentence Ibr senlwice. In pre- 
paring so beautiful a rendering as the 
present, the difficulties can have been 
neither few nor small in the way 
of preserving, in various parts of the 
work, the exactness of the translation, 
combined with that uniform harmony 
and clearness of style, which impart 



to the vidumes befbre us the air 
and spMt of an eri^al. A modest 
and londlv care fbr nis reader's con- 
venience lias induced the translates 
often to supply the rendering into Eng- 
lish of a Greek quotation, iniere there 
was BO corresponding rendering into 
Ctormsn in the original. Indeed, 
Strauss nmy wdl say, as he does in the 
notice, which he writes for tills English 
edition, that as far as he has examined 
it, the transla;tion is, **et accnrata et 
perspicuk."^— Pmpceiw^ Semew. 

** In regard to learning, acnteness, and 
sagacious coi^ectures, the work resem- 
bles Niebuhr's* History of Borne.' The 
general manner of treating the snt^ect 
and arranging the chaptiers, sections, 
and parts of the argtnnent, indicates 
consumiQate dialectical skill; while the 
style is clear, the expression direct, and 
the auth<H^s openness in referrinj^ to his 
sources cc inJnrmation, and statting hi^ 
conclusions in all their simplicity, is 

candid and exemplary It not only 

suspaflsea all its i»«deeeeaor8 of its kind 
in learning, acuteness, and thorough in- 
vestigation, but it is marked by a serious 
and earnest spirit.**— C%rMAm£jriMMR^, 

" I found in M. SInrass a yamig man 
fhll of candour, gentieness, and modesfr 
—one poBsmsed of a soul that was al- 
most mysterious, and, as it were, sad- 
dened by the reputation he had niined. 
He scarcely seems to be the amior of 
the work tmder consideration." — Qtimef, 
Remte de$ Mondet. 



Tke Kaces of Ian 5 and their (leographieal Vbtribntira. ^ 

By Charles PiCKEsiiro, M.D., attached to the United States Bxploring 
Jjixpeditian. 4to. cloth, colored platesi Frioe dg^3^ 

*•* Of this important work only 150 copies are published for distribution by 
the tJnited States Government. 

" This is one of the series of valuable 
scientific works in wliich have been em- 
bodied the most valuable results of the 
investigations, which the United States 
exploring expedition was sent fbrth to 
prosecute. It was a great advantage to. 
such an expedition, that it should con- 
tain among its scientific corps a natural- 
ist of Dr. Pickering's eminence; the 
fidelity of whose observations, and the 
sagacity of whose judgments should 
dispose us to receive his statements with 
a confidence that mu^ be withheld 

fmt Writers of (rerMany. 

Illustrated with Portraits. 



from those of kss competent witnesses 

The plates that accompany the 

wwk are beautifully executed portraits 
of IndiTlduals, considered by Dr. Pick* 
ering as characteristics of the Aaces 
he enumerates— no pains or expense 
have been spared by the government ; 
on which the whole * getting up* of this 
volnine, and of several treatises having 
the same origin, reflects the highew 
cre6\tr— British 9 JPoreign Meii4»-CU- 
rurgieai Betriew, January^ 185t). 



By FsEDEBic H. Hedge. 
gut. Price 20s. 



8V0. eloth, extra 
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GomnBir'ni:— Luther, Jacob Boehaie, jTustus l|oser, Kant, Xessing, Uaade!^ 
laohn. Hana&B* Wieland, Claudius, Lava^ber, Jaoobi, JSerder, Goethe, Schiller, 
Fiishte, Biohter, 8ohI«#^, Sohleiermacher, Hogel, Zschokke, Novalis, Tieck, 
aohelling, HoffinanB* phamisao, ftc, with sketches of their lives and extracts 
fnok their writings. 



John QhftpMO^ 14^ Strand. 



e VrMiM •f IpUgeaia in fmuA^ mi Tcrqmato Tasso, f f 

GoETHB; and the MAID OF OBLEAKS, of Schiller. Translated, 
(omittinc lome passages,) with Intatxltietory Remarks, by Amf a Swawwick. 
8to. doth; 6s. 



"It is seldom that we meet with a 
translator so competent as the lady 
who has here rendered these selections 
from the two great poets of (lermanr 
into elegant and vigorons English 
▼erae. The • Iphlgenia* of Goethe has 
been already well done by Mr. William 
Taylor, of Norwich ; but his version is 
not, by many degrees, so readable as 
the one befi>r(^ wsr^J&utumm. 

*' We hare to congratulate the trans- 
lator on perfect success in a very diffi- 
cult task." — Dublin Unioer^Ujf Magazine 

**The translator has gone to her 
beautiful task in the right spirit, ad- 
hering with fidelity to the wcMrds of the 
original, and evidentlypenetrating the 
mind of the poet. The trandations 

Edited by JottUPH Bawkbk. In 6 toIs. 12mo. 60. sewed, 8s. doth. 

A letrospeci of ikt Keligions Life of Engbnid j 

Or, the Church, Puritanism, and Free In<|uiry. By Johk Jaxes Tatlbk. 
B.A. Poet 8T0, lOs. 6d. doth. 



are rerf beaiitiAil ; and%htle they w91 
serve to make the mere Bnglish reader 
acquainted with two of the most per- 
fect works ever written, tiie Iphigenia 
and the Taseo, they will form usefhl 
assistants to those who are commen- 
cing tne study of the German Ian* 
gatLee.'*—Fbreign Quarttrfy Be^iew. 

**This EngHBh version presents these 
poems to us in a garb uQt unwortiiy of 
the conceptions of thdr iiatbors.**— 
Morning Chronicle. 

** The verse is smopth and harmo- 
nious, and no one acquainted with tbe 
original can fail to be struck with its 
gireat fideUtyand accoraciy."— CA/itf&iit 
Teacher, 



** This work is written in a <^astefy 
beastilhl style, manifests exteartve 
readiag and oareful research ; is foil 
of thought, and decidedly original in 
its character. It is marked also by 
the modesty which usuallycharacterises 
true merit.'*— /Mutr«r. 

** Mr. Tayler is actuated by no sec- 
tarian bias, and we heartiy thank him 
for this addition to our religious litera- 
ture.** — Wettmhuter BevOw. 

** It is not often our good fortune to 
meet with a book so weK concdved, 
BO wdl written, and so instructive as 
this. The various i^hases of the national 
mind, desoibed with the clearness and 
force of Mr. Tayler, furnish inexhaust- 
able material for reflection. Mr.Ta^rler 
regards allpartiesinturnfirom anequita- 
btepdnt oiview, is tolerant towards in- 
tderanee, and admires zeal and excuses 

Am Elements of IndiiidaaUsM. 



fiwatidan, wherever he sees h<Miesty. 
Nay, he openly asserts that the religion 
of mere reason is not the religum to 
produce a practical eflfeot on a people; 
and therefore regards his own olase 
only as one element in a betterprmt^^ 
nhurek. The clear and comprehenuve 
grai^ with which he marshals his 
facts, is even less admirable than the 
impurtiidity, nay, more than that, the 

Seneral kindtinesH with which he re- 
ects iQ)on i^i&n.'* -^Examiner. 
''The writer of this volume baa 
all the calmness belonging to one who 
feels himself not miiLed up with tiie 
struggle he descaribes. There is aboot 
it a tone of great moderation and can- 
dour : and we cannot but fed confident 
that we have here, at least, the product 
of a thoroughly honest mind."— Z.<mw'i 
Bdinimrgh Magtaine 



By Wi]«LiAM Maccall. Post Svo. 7s. (Hi. doth. 



t« 



It is a book worthv of perusal. 
Even tho«t( who can find no svmpathy 
witiRL j^ fbilosophy, will derive plea- 
sure and unprovement fi-om the many 
exquisite torches of feeling, and the 
many pictoree of beauty whiich mark 
iibsLpafieSy 

<* Toe expensive pl^ilosophy, the pe- 
netrative mtdlect, and tae general 
humanity of the author have rendered 



The Elements of iHtUmduaHsm a book of 
strong and general interest.**— 'CHtie. 

" We have been Singularly interested 
by this book. . — Here is a speaker and 
thinker whom we may securely fed to 
be a lover of truths exhibiting in his 
work a form and temper of mind very 
rare and peculiar in our time.'*— JCon- 
Chester Examiner. 



V^ 
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A MsMvne af Ittten perttiiifaig to lt^;foB. 

By Thboiknu Pabbui. Port Bvo. 7a. ekoth, 

OONTElVTBx 



Book 1.— Of BeUfcioD in Genorml; or 

» Disooarse of the Scntlmeiit and ito 

Xaniftstalioos. 
Book a.— Tho Belatkm of the Beligfoiu 

SoDtioicnt to God; or, a IMwoune 

of Inapiration. 
Book 3.~The RelAtion of tbeBoligioiu 

Bontiment to Jesiu of Nasftreth ; or 

a JUaoouneof Christluiity. 

" Mr. PaAer is a very original writer. 
We recommend the work to onr readers 
as one of a venr remarkable kind, which 
cannot fairly be indged of by detached 
extracta."— fdtofturyA Review, October, 
1847. 

" Parker wrltea like • a Hebrew 
immhet, enriched br the ripert coHore 
of the modem world. /-.... Hia loftiest 
theories come thundering down into 
lift with a rapidity and diiectness of 
aim which, while they alarm the timid 
and amase the insincere, affonl proof 
that he is less eager to be a reformer 
of men's thinking, than a thinker ibr 
their reformatioii. Whaterer Judgment 
the reader may pronomioe on the philo- 
aophy of the volume, he will close it, we 
venture to lUfirm, with theoonaciouaneas 
thM he leaves the presence of a truly 
gnat mind ; of one who is not only un- 
oppsessed by his large store of learning, 
bat aeems absolutely to require a mas- 
alve weight of knowledge to resiat and 
regulate the native force of hia thoiwht, 
and occupy the grasp of his imafona- 
tion.'*— H^<«<mm«fer emd Foreign QMor- 
tmrfy Review, 1847. 

** There is a mastery shown over 
every element of the Great Subject, 
and the slight treatment of it in parts 
BO reader can help attributing to the 

!)lan of the work, ratfaer than to the 
noapadty of the author. From the 
resources of a mind singularly exube- 

Statistics of Coal. 



Book 4.«-The B«latSon «f the Bdlgioiv 
Sentiment to tiie Greatest q€ Books } 
or. a Discourse of tiie iffiUe. 

Book 6.— The Relation of the B^gioua 
Sentiment to the Greatest of Human 
Institutioiia: or a Discoorse of the 
Church. 



rant by nature and laborioosTy enriched 
by culture, a svstem of results is here 
thrown up. and sprei^ out in huninooe 
exposition.'*— iVoi jtf s tiww Review. 

'* Mr. Parker is no ephemeral teacher, 

His aspirations for theftarture 

are not less glowing than his estimate 
for the past. He revels in warm anti' 
dpations of the orient aptendonre, of 
which all past syatema are but the pre^ 

cursora Hia language is neither 

narrow nor unattractive; there is a 
consistency and boldness abont it which 
will strike upon chords which, when 
they do vibrate, will make the ears 
more than tingle. We are Bving in 
an age which deals in broad and ex- 
haustive theories; which requires a 
system that will account fw evetything, 
and assigns to eveiy tact a place, 
and that no forced one, in the vast 
economy of things."— C&nMiaa Rmtem^ 
hranceTt * 

** It is iraposdble for any one to read 
the writings of Theodore Parker with- 
out being strongly impressed by them. 
They abound hi passages of fervid elo- 
quence—eloquence as remaikable for 
tne truth of feeling which directs it, as 
for the genius by which it is inspiived. 
They are distinguished by philosophical 
thought and learned iuTestigation, no 
less wan by the sensiMIity to beauty 
and gioodness which they manifest.*'— 
Chriiiian Reformer, 



The Geographical and Gedogioal distribution of Fossil, Fuel, or Mineral 
Combustibles emfdoyed in the Arts and Manufactures; their production, 
consumption, commercial distribution, prices, duties, and international 
regulations in all parts of the world ; including four hundred statistical 
tables, and eleven hundred analyses of mineral bltiiminuous substances; with 
incidental statements of the statistics of the Iron manufactures, &c., &c., 
derived from official reports and accredited authorities. Illustrated with 
colored maps and diagrams. By Bichabd Cowling TATiiOR, F.G.S., &c., 
&c., 8vo. cloth. Price 30s. 



'* It would be impossible, in the pre- 
sent limited sketch, to give even a brief 
account of the descriptive portion of 
this work seven hundred and fifty 
pages of which are occtmied with fhll 
details of all the Coal fields and fhel 
deposits on the surface of the Globe 
We canned enlarge further on 



the various geological and economical 
data contafoed in this volume, wbiob 
has now become a work of the greatest 

public utility We thank him ^the 

author) for reducing these scattered 
materials into so usenil and acces^ble 
a form"— WeOOy Newt. 



John Chiipma% 142, Skand. 
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lie Edncatira of tke Feelings. 

Bjr Ca^BLBS BtBAT. Seoond Edition. Post 8to. cloth. 2a, 6d. 

hrce BxperlMents f^f LiilBgt— 

Within the Means, Up to the Means. Beyond the Means. Fbp.SYO; oma- 
viaX covet and gilt edges, U. • 



^he Decay of TraditioBal Faitk^ and Be-establisliment of Faith 

UPON PHILOSOPHY: Two Lectures delivered at Finsbary Chapel, SoUth 
Place. By Hekbt Ierson, A.M. Post 8to. paper coyer, Price Is. 



BY THE SAME AUTHOft. 



ftatioBftI Faltk. 



Throe Lectures deliTered at Finsbury Chapel, South Place. Post 8vo; paper 
oover. I^ce is. 



kn Intradiiction to tke Religion of Ratnre. 

Behkg the above Five Lectures delivered at Finsbuiy Chapel, Soutli Place. 
By Henrt IfiBSON, M.A. Post Sto. paper cover. Pnce 2s. 

■Istarlcal Sketches of tke Old Painters. 

By the Author of the " Log Cabin." 38. 6d. paper cover 3s. cloth. 

■ymns for tke Ckristlan Cknrck and Heme. 

Bdited by James Martineau. Sixth Edition, I2mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

The Life of tke Re?. Jesepk Rlanea Wkite. 

Written by Himself. With Portions of his Correspondence; Edited by 
John Hamilton Thom. 3 vols. postSvo. ^1 48. cloth. 

•* This is a book which rivets the at- 
j tention, and makes the heart bleed. It 
has, indeed, with regard to himself, in 
its substance, though not in its arrange- 
ment, an almost dramatic character ; so 
clearly and strongly is the living, tliink- 
ing, active man projected from the face 
of the records which he has left. 

** His mint was a battle-field, upon 
which, with, fluctuating fortune and 
irinxalar intensity, the powers of belief 
ana scepticism waged, m>m first to last, 
their unceasing war; and within the 
oompass of hisexperienoe are presented 
to our view most ot the great moral 
and spiritual problems that attach to 
the condition of our race. —Quarterly 
Redew, 

'*This book will improve Ids (Blanco 
White's) rq^otation. There is much in 

Lntker ReilYed. 

Or, a Short Acoouut of Johannes Ronge, the Bold Reformer pf the Cithoife 
Church in Germany. By A. Andresbn. 8vo. Is. 

The Sdneatlon ef Taste. 

A Series of Lectures* By Wi&UAM M AOCAZii. Itaio. Ss. 6d« 



the peculiar construction of his mind, 
in its close union of %\\h moral with the 
intellectual faculties, and in its restless 
desire- for truth, which may rranind the 
reader of Dr. AxnolCi,**— Examiner, 

** There is a depth and' force in this 
book which tel s. —Christian Remem- 
brancer. 

''These volumes have an interest 
beyond the character of Blanco White. 
And beside the intrinsic interest of tiis 
self-portraiture, whose character is indi- 
cated in some of our extracts, the corre- 
spondenccin the lettersof Lord HoUand, 
»nithey, Coleridge, Channing, Norton, 
Mill, Professor Powell,^*fir. Hawkins, 
and othernamesof celebrity^ has con- 
siderable attractions ;in itself, without 
any relation to the biograptiical purpose 
withwhich it waspubliihed."— i^Motefor. 
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The leaities ef Chaiifaig. 

With an tmmj prefixed. Br IfxuL 

** Ttda U reallf a book of beantiei. 
It ia BO ooUMtioii of shreds and 
patches, hat a faithful representatiye 
of » mind which dsserres to have its 
image reproduced in a thousand forms. 
It is sQch a selection from Channing as 
Channisg himself might haye made. 
li li a* thovgh we had the efaokwat 
passages of those diyine discowaes read 



lAMMoonrtOBB. 



Those 



to OS b7 a kindred spirit 

^plio have rend Har^ft wttl . 
no man can be better qualined than its 
anther, to hrinff iogetbM* those pftsaa- 
ffes which are act onee most eharaeteiis- 
tic and most rich in matter tending to 
the moral and reUgions eleration «f 
haman b^ngs.*— iiifKirer. 



life of fleifrey W. yob Leibniti. 

Bf J. M. Mackie. iSmo. U. M. 4dot&. 



'* We commend this book« not onlf to 
scholars and men of science, but to all 
ma readers who lore to contemplate 
the life and labours of a great and good 
man. It merits the special notice of all 
who are interested in the biisineis of 



education, and deserves a plac^ by the 
side of Brewster's Life of Kewton, in 
all the libraries of ovr sehools, academ- 
ies, and litenuy institiitions.*'- 
Wato^man. 



The Agents ef CiHHitMeii. 

A Series of Lectures. By William Haccall. 13mo. Ss. ^. cloth. 

Leetares es the leMory of the Jast 5 

Being a Series of Discourses in the Liyes and Times of the Ministers of Mill 
Hill lyhi4;»el, Leeds. By ReT. C Wickstead. Second Edition, 8to. cloth. 

An Inqniiy eoneerning the Origin ef Chrktianitj. 

By Ghables G. HENNSLt*. Seeond Bdition, 8to. lis. doth. 

Christian Theism. 

By the Author of **An Inquiry concerning the Origin of Ghristianity.'* 8to. 
2s. 6d. oioth. 

The Log Cabin j or the Werid before yon. 

By the Author of ** Three Experiments of Living,'* " Sketches of the Old 
Painters." Ifcc. Is. paper cover ; Is. 6d. cloth ; Ss. extra cloth, gilt edges. 



Stories for Sunday Afternoons. 



From the Greation to the Advent of the Messiah. For the use of Children 
fix>m 5 to 11 years of age. By Mb8. George Dawson, (late Miss Scsan 
Fannt Gromfton.) 16mo, is. 6d. cloth. 



*' This is a very pleasing little volume, 
which we can oonfidentiy reoommend. 
It is designed and admirably adapted 
tor the use of children from five to 
eleven years of age. It purposes to 
infiose into that tender age some ac- 
quaintance with the facts, and taste 
for the study of the Old Testament. 
The style is simple, easy, and for the 



most part correct. The stories are 
told in a spirited and graphie manner. 
** Those who are engaged in teaching 
the young, and in laying the fionnda- 
tion of good character by enrky reli- 

S'ons and moral impressions, will be 
ankftal for additional refourete of a 
kind so judicious as this volume."— 



The Antohiogmphj and Jnstilieation of J. ionge. 

Translated from the German, Fifth Edition, by J. Lord. A.M. Fcp. 
8vo. Is. 



A plain, straightforward, and manly I career 
fcement of f«0ts conMOted with the I aiiii ifti i 



statement 



John^ (%mwM, 143, BroHd, 13 

— III I •^•m-mm^^mma.^m^ 

■ ' ' ■ I I » ■ I . Ill ■ ■ I I I II 1 — »«— » II I II . I . _ 

with & Memoir of Ua Life. IMlited by tluif Bet. W. .Taiiss Axa> J. Sbt- 
SBIA W«sFOBi>, t.^Jk^ Post 8vo. cloth, price 78. Qd. 

OlMbslty t tke Venreiwee <if Ae SmV vtA its life. 

Bf WziAiAM MovinTOSi>^ M.A. Fop 9to, doth ; S». 

Havfyfiat a Legend* 

Wherein are contained HomiHes, OonTeraatiott§ ftttd Inctdentt of the S^gB 
of Edward the Sixth. Written by Wiluax Motnrrrofti), Ctefik. Fop. 8to. 
cloth; 68. 

Tke Sick Ckamker t a lannal for Nnrses. 

18mo. Is. cloth. 

** A small but sensible' and nseM | and precautions whi^ the ohamber of 
traatifle^ vldoh might be fittingly en- ' an inyalid requiree, bat which even 
titled the Sick Room Manual, it is a | ouiok-sighted affection doea not always 
l»ief outline of the necessaxy cares | dirine."-— iltiov. 

Tke Cemplete Werks of tke Rey. OrHUe Bewcy, M. 

8to. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Uf emere's Cemmentary en tke Four (llospeb. 

8to. 48. 6d. ^oth. 

Twt Oratiens against taUng away Hunan Ufe^ mder atiy 

Cireomstanoes ; and In explanation and defence of the missem'eKnted doo- 
trine Gt Non-resistaiice. By Thomas Coopbb, Author of *' ThO Forgatory 
of Suicides." Poet Sto. Is. m paper cover. 

" Mr. Cooper possesses undeniable 
alnlities of no mean order, and moral 

courage beyond many The man- 

lineas with which he avows, and the 
boldness and zeal with which he urges, 
the doctrines of peace and love, respect 
for human rights, and moral power, 
in these lectures, are worthy of all 
hwiour.**— Nonow^wTOMf. 

** Mr. Cooper's style is intensely clear 
and forcible* and displays great 
earnestness and fine human sympathy ; 



it is in the highest degree manly, plain, 
and vigorous.^' — Monrng^ AdoertUer, 

'* These two orations an thoroaghlT 
imbued with the peaee doctrines which 
hare lately been making rapid progress 
in many unexiMcted quarters. To All 
who take an mterest in that ^reat 
movement, we would reoommend this 
book, on aeconnt of the fiarvid elo- 
quence and earnest trathflilness which 
pervades every line et it.'*<^Jia*tcA«»ler 



Tke Hertk American Review. 

Published Quarterly. Price es. No. 147, for April, 1850, just received. 

Tke Tnitk Seeker in Literature^ Pkilosopky^ and Religit«. 

Devoted to free and Catholic enquiry, and to theTranscendental and Spirit- 
ual Philosophy of the Age. New Series, Published Quarterly, Price 2s. 

Tke Prospectire Reriew. 

A Quarterly Journal of Theology and Literature. 

Rapieet A^pioe, Prospice.— 5<. Bernard. 

** The pRowpficnVB Heview is devoted to a free Theo»k}t, and the moral 
aspects of lannSRAtuRE. Under the conviction that lingering influences from the 
doctrine of V€irbal inspiration are not only depriving theprifldtlve records of the 
Gospel of their true mterpretation, but even destr^ng niith fn Christianity it- 
self; the Work is conducted In the confidence that only a VMo» mind aad heart, 
not in bond^e to any letter, can receive thelMng «pMrof B^Kn^atiOD ; aaAin the 



u 



m>rk$pMMed6y 



ftrrentbelkf thfttftrfellmdl mm^ii attiieO<Mp€L«rOod,wlilDhiio crHJmlor 
hltfeorioal •peenUtioii can dlacradit or destroy. It aims to interpret and represent 
SMrttnal Christfanit^, In its diaraeCer of the tJnirersal Beligioii. l^nllr adopting 
toe sentiment of Coleridge, that ' tiie exendse of the reasoning and reflectiTe 
powwst increadng insiglit, and enlarging views, are requisite to keep alive the 
substantial iUth of the heart.*— with mgrateftd aMBtecOitiaii of the laboars of 
lUthAil predecessors of all Chnrohes,— it esteems it fhe part of a tme reverence 
not to rest in their con49liisions» but to think aud live in theirspfait. B7 thefiame 
* PBOfPacnvB BxviEW-/ it is intended to lay no claim to Discovery, but simply 
to express the derire and the aUUude (tf Progress; to suggest c(mtinnally the Doty 
of nsmg Past and Present as a trust for the Future ; and m»eniy t6 al80>«ni the 
MoUtroas Gonervatiflm» of whatever sect, whkh makes ChrisQanny but a lifeless 
Ibrmaku'*— JBMras^y^vM ikt BrotpeaUu. 

No. XXII. was published on the 1st of May, IMO. Price 2s. 6d. 

Works for Beview to be sent to the Publisher or Editors { Advertisements in 
all oases to the Publisher. 



The EildeBCCft of tke OenibieBess of tke dispels. 

By Ain>RBW8 NOBTOH, ProliBSBar of Saored Literaturep Harvard Unlversl^, 
Massachusetts, a vols. 8vo. ISs. doth. 

•»• There are about fifty pages of new matter in the first volume, land this 
edition of the work embodies throughout various alterations and corrections 
made bf the author at tha preaant time. 

NOTXCS8 or TBS W03BJC. 



** Professor Norton has devoted a 
whole volume ftill of ingenious reason- 
ing and kAMl learning, to show that the 
Gaostle sects of the second century ad- 
mitted in general the same saored books 
with the orthodox Christians. How- 
ever doubtAil may be his complete suo- 
oess, he has made out a strong case, 
iHitoh, as &r as it goes, is one of the 
most valuable confutations of the ex> 
trema Qerman yrufiCwritj an exoellent 
subsidiary oontnbution to the proof of 
the * genuineness of the Scriptures.' * * * 
His work on the Genuineness of the 
Scriptures is of a high intellectual 
order."— Quorferlir il«iwf0, Marek^ 1846. 

'* This (the Snd ana 8rd volumes) is a 
great work upon the philosophy of the 
eariy history of our faith, and upon the 
relations of that faith with the religious 
systems and the speculative opinions 
which then formed the belief or en^^ed 
the attention of the whole civilized 
worid. The sulject is one of vast com- 
pass and great importance; and for- 
tunately it has been exandned with 
much tnoromrhness, caution, and inde- 
pendence. Tne conclusions arrived at 
are those of one who thinks for himself, 
—not created by early prepossessions, 
nor restricted within tne narrow limits 
of opinions peculiar to any school or 
sect. The originality and good sense of 
Mr. Norton's general remarks Impress 
the reader quite as strongly as the accu- 
racy of his scholarship, and the wide 
range of learning with which the sutdect 
is uluslv^ted. His mind is neither 
cumbered nor conf^ised by the rich store 
of its aoquisitions, but works with the 
greatest clearness and eifect when en- 



gaged in the most diseoralve and far- 
reaching investigations. Naarly the 
whole of the work, as the German 
would say, belongs to the history of 
*pure reason.' The originality of Mr. 
Nortim's views is one of their most 
striking characteristics. He does not 
deem it necessary, as too many theo- 
l<M;ians have done, to defend the rec(X^ 
of his faith by stratagem. The conse- 
quence is, that his work is one of the 
most unanswerable books that ever was 
written. It comes as near to demon- 
stration as the nature of moral reason- 
ing will admit. 

" As an almost unrivalled monument 
of patience and industry, of ripe scho- 
larshipk thorough research, eminent 
ability, and ooiucientious devotion to 
the cause of truth, the work may well 
claim respectftil consideration. The 
reasoning is eminently clear, simple, 
and direct ; and abounds with the re- 
sults of the most profound learning. — 
^Ttffffft American Renew: 

The first volume of this work was 



t< 



published so lona ago as the year 1837. 
At the dose of it the author announces 
his intention to pursue the argument, 
by inquiring into the evidence to be 
derived from the testimony of the 
diflbrent heretical Sects. It is to this 
part of the subject that the second and 
third volumes, now before us, are 
directed.^whioh are evidentiy the 
fkiiit of much labour, research, and 
extensive reading ; and contain a 
variety of \etj curious incidental mat- 
ter, h^hlv interesting to the student of 
ecclesiastical histcHy, and of the human 
mind. — Pmpectwe Retrietp. 
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The Publisher of "The Catholic Series" intends it to 
consist of Works of a liberal and comprehensive character, 
jadiciously selected, embracing various departments of literature. 

An attempt has been made by the Church of Eome to realize 
the idea of Catholicism — «t least in form — and with but a 
partial success; an attempt will now be made to restore 
the word OaihoUc to its primitive significance, in its appli- 
cation to this Series, and to realize the idea of Catholicism 
in SPIRIT. 

It cannot be hoped that each volume of the Series will be 
essentially Catholic, and not jpartial^ in its nature, for 
nearly all men are partial; — ^the many-sided and mpartial, 
or truly Catholic man, has ever been the rare exception 
to his race. Catholicity may be expected in the Series, 
not in every volume composing it. 

An endeavour will be made to present to the Public 
a class of books of an interesting and thoughtful nature, 
and the authors of those of the Series which may be of a 
philosophical character will probably possess little in com- 
mon, except a love of intellectual freedom and a faith in 
human progress; they will be united rather by sympathy of 
SPIEIT than by agreement in speculation. 

* For List of Works already pablished in the series, see pages 17 to 24. 
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OBABAOTfiBIZATXON OF THE CATHOLIC SEBIES 

BT THE PRESS. 



"The jwaem woriti oon^siag the "Catho£e Series," diould be known to 
•11 loyen of literatare, and may be recommended as calculated to instrtict and 
elevate by the fropoaition of noble aims and the incnlcation of noble imths, 
fiiniiabing reflecti?e and cnltiTated minds with more wholesome food than tlie 
BBSseoiis trash which the popular tale-writers of the day set before their 
readers." — Momutg Chronicle. 

"Too mnch encouragement cannot be given to enterprising publications 
like the present. They are directly in the teeth of popolar pr^udioe aiid 
popular trash. They are addressed to the higher class of readers — those who 
think as well as read. They are works at which ordinary publishas shoddy 
as * unsaleable,* but which are really capable of finding a very large public." 
— Fareifn Qmarttrly. 

" The works already published embrace a great variety of subjects, and 
dispky a great variety of talent. They are not exdusivcdy nor even diieAy 
rehgiooa ; and they are from the pens of German, French, American, as well 
as English authors. Without reference to the opinion which they contain, we 
may safely say that they are generally such as all men of free and philoso- 
phical minds would do well to know and pcmder." — Nancoftform.'Ut. 

" This series deserves attention, both for what it has already given, and for 
what it promises." — Taifs Magazine. 

" A series not intended to represent or maintain a form of opinion, but to 
bring together some of the works which do honour to our common nature, 
by the genius they display, or by their ennobling tendency and lofty aspira- 
tions." — Inquirer. 

" It is highly creditable to Mr. Chapman to find his name in connexion 
with so mudi well-directed enterprise in the cause of German literature and 
philosophy. He is the first publisher who seems to have proposed to himself 
the worthy object of introducing the English reader to the philosophic mind 
of Germany, uninfiuenced by the tradesman's distrust of the marketable nature 
of the article. It is a very praiseworthy ambition ; and we trust the public 
wiU justify his confidence. Nothing could be more unworthy than the at- 
tempt to discourage, and indeed punish» such unsdfish enterprise by attaching 
a bad reputation for orthodoxy to every thing connected with German philo- 
sophy and theology. This is espeeially unworthy m the 'studeri^' or the 
' scholar,' to borrow Fichte's names, who should disdain to set themselves the 
task of exdting, by their friction, a popular prcgudioe and damour on matters 
on which the populace are no competent jud^, and have, indeed, no judgment 
of their own, — and who should feel, as men themselves devoted to thought, 
that what makes a good book is not that it should gain its reader's acquiescence, 
but that it shouldtfmultiply his mental experience ; that it should acquaint him 
with the ideas which philosophers and scholars, reared by a traimng different 
from their own, have laboriously reached asBd devoutly entertain ; that, in a 
word, it should enlarge his materials and his. sympathies as a man and a 
thinks." — Proactive Review. 

" A series of serious and manly publications." — Bconomist. 



John C^ngman^ 142, Strand. 
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Vj^e ia^atj^olu Sktxit%. 



JUST FUBLISHED. 

keligitas lyiterj cMsi4ered. 
(M !■ Ckrigt 

Ditfoonnes l^ Horacb Busbneli.. In 1 t61. post Sro, eloth, 6i. 

GoMTjt irn. 



I. Plreliminary disserUtioii on the 
nature of langnage m related to 
thoDght and spirit. 
II. A diflooorae on the divinity of 
Christ. 

" Mr. Bn8fanell*8 dissertktioitt is rain- 
able as elving ns a perfect theoretical 
fbundation for those practical efforts to 
secnre peace and extend toleration 
which are now making in the world.*'— 
Beomomiit. 

" Tht author of the discourses before 

Represeitttl?e leu. 



III. A discourse on the Atonement. 
lY. A discourse on I>ogma and Spirit; 
or the true reYivmg of Religion. 



in is or^^al in that sense in whidi no 
£BithA)l follower of Ch^st eyer need 
fear'to be thought so. He is original in 
having gone himself to the fountain- 
head of truth, in s^te of all imposing 
creeds and customs^*— /n^ruirsr. 



SEVEN LECTURES. 

5s. 



Bf Ralph Waldo Ehbkboiv. Post 8vo. cloth. 



**Mr. Emerson's book is for us rather 
qtrattg^ than pleasing. Like Mr. Car- 
lyle, fie strains after effect by quaint 
phraseology— the novels wiU gain, him 
admirers and readers. At the same 
time there is good sterling stuff in him ; 
—already poSteflshig a ^at name in 
his own country, and being well known 
to the reading: wortd of Europe, his- 
present worky speaking of men and 
things with which we are familiar, will 
extend his £une. It is more real and 
material than his former volumes; 
more pointedly written, more terse and 
pitiiy, contains many new views, and 
IS on the whole both a good and a 
readable book."— £oom»nM^ 

"-There are many sentences that glit- 
ter and sparkle l&e crystals in the sun- 



light ; and many thoughts, which seem 
, invokM by a stem phuoeophy from the 
depths or the heart.'*— f^MfA;^ Nevog. 

*' There is more practieal sense and 
wisdom to be found in it (this Book) 
than, in any of the gooks he has given 
to the woykf, steoe bb tet......When 

Emerson keeps within his d^th, he 
scatters about him a ffiebt deal of true 
wisdom, mingled wiui mndi . genuine 
poetry. There is also a merit in him 
which it would be ungratefiil not to 
acknowledge; he has made others 
think ; he nas directed the minds of 
thousands to loftier exercises than they 
had known before ; he has stimulated 
the reflective faculties of multitudes, 
and thus led to inquiry, and inquiry 
certainly will conduct to truth."— CVs<se. 



P«|»lar dkristiaiiitj t Its Tnuisitioii Sta4« and prdbtble Hef e- 

lopment By Tslssxebick. Fozton, A.B., formerly of Pembroke College, 
Oxfocd« and. perpetual Curate of Stoke Prior and Booklow, Herefordshire. 
Post 8V0, cloth, 68. 

**Few writers are b6lder, but Us man- 
aev i» singularly considerate toward 
flie very opinions that he combals— 
kisfauBgnagesincularliyealm andme*- 
sused. He is evniently a* man wb» has 
his purpose sincerely at heart, and in* 
dulges in no writing for effect. But 



what most distinguishea him from 
many with whom he may be eon-* 
pared Hi the poaitivcnesa of his doc- 
trine. A p t oU w fcy pe for his volnme mi^ 
bei fooBMl in that of the Ajneriean* 
Theodore P«rkar-*the ^Diseoorae ef 
Religion.* There is a great eoineideBce 
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in the train of idets. Parker is more 
oofdoos and eloquent, bat Foxton is fn 
more expUc^t, definite, and c<»niNre> 
hensiblein his meaning."— S/Mci^r. 

**He has a penetration into the 
spiritoal desires and wants of the age 
possible only to one who psftakes of 
them, and he has uttered the most mo* 
phetic fact of oor religioas condition, 
with a force of conviction which itself 
gives confidence, that the fact is as he 
sees it. His book appears to ni to con- 
tain manv Just ana profound viewa of 
the reliskntf character of the present 
age, audits indications of progreM. He 
often touches a deep and fruitful truth 
with a power ana ftUness that leave 



nothing to he desired.**— PmqMsfc'MJIe- 
«Mw, Nms. 1849. 

"It oontaina many pasaaces that 
show a warm appreciation of the moral 
beauty of Christianity,— written witii 
considerable power."— iii}««rBr. 

- ** with earvestneas ana eky- 

quenoe." — CWtte. 

*' We mast refer omr readeiS'to the 
work itself, which is most ably written, 
and evinces a spirit at once earnest^ 
enlightened, anil liberal t in a aoMli 
compass be presents a moat lucid expo- 
sition of views, many of them original, 
ami supported by arguments which 
cannot nul to create a deep sensation 
in the religions world.»'— Oftterwr. 



leHoIr vf J«kaMi (lottUeb Vickte. 

By WiLUAM Smith. Second edition, enlarged. Post 8vOi doth, is. 6d. 



** A Life of Fiohte, Adl of 

nobleness and instruction, of grand 
purpose, tender feeUng,and brave effort! 
the compilation of which is exe- 
cuted with great Judgment and fideli- 
ty." — PnipeeUM Reoiew. 

** We stote Flchte's character as it is 
known and admitted by men of all 
parties among the Germans, when we 
sav (hat so robust aninteUeot, a soul so 
calm, so lofty, massive, and immove- 



able, has not mingled in phllosafildcal 
discussion since tne time of Luther*. 

Fichte's opinions may be true 

or false ; but his character as a thinker 
can be slightly valued only by such as 
know it ill; and as a man, approved by 
action and sufilering, in his life and in 
his death, he ranks with a class of men 
who were common only in better ages 
than ours."— 8M0 of German LUera- 
turet hy Thmncu Carii^. 



Tke Way towards tke Blessed life ) ar^ The laetilBe af Religtaa. 

Translated by WnxiAM Smith. Post Svo^ doth. 6s. 

William Taa lambaldt's Letters ta a Feaule Friend. 

A Complete Edition, Translated ftom the Second Qerman Bditioa. By 
Cathbrihb M. a. GouFUi, Author of **yisits to Beeehwood Farm." *' Liicy*s 
Half-Crown,'' &c. In 2 vols, small Svo. doth, 10s. 6d. 



"We cordially recommend these 
volumes to the attention of our readers 

The work is in every way worthy 

of the character and experience of its 
distinguished author."— l)<i»^ Newi. 

** These admirable letters were, we 
believe, first introduced to notice in 
England by the * Athenaeum ;' uid per- 
haps no greater boon was ever con- 
ferred upon the English reader thsn in 
the publication of the two volumes 
which oontahi this excellent transla- 
tion of William Humboldt's portion of 
a lengthened correq[x>ndence with his 
fismale fHend.'>->^tfilNNiMter and Fo- 
re^ Quaritriif Reviem. 

"The beantifiil series of W. Von 
Himiboldt*8 letters, now fbr the first 
time translated and published ocon- 
plete, possess not only high intrinsic 



interest, but an interest arising fix>m 
the very strikingcircumstances in whidi 

thev originated.. We wish we 

had space to verify our remarks. But 
we should not know where to begin, at 
where to end; we have therefore no 
alternative but to recommend the en- 
tire book to careful perusal, and to pro? 
mise a continuance of oceaslopal ax* 
tracts into our cdumns from the 
beauties of thought and feeling with 
which it abounds."— iif»idlMter fxo- 
mkter and Timet. 

** It is the onlv complete collection of 
these lemarkabie letteis, which has yet 
been published in English, and the 
trandation is shigularly peofeoS; we 
have sddom read such a rendering of 
Qerman thoughts into the Engttsh 
tongue^"— CHiie. 



John CStapmam, 142, Strand, 
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The TtettiM tf lui. 

By JoHAKK Gottlieb Ficrte. Trandated from the Germsn, by Wil- 
liam Smith. Post 8TO, cloth. 4fl. 6d. 



*' In theprogresa of my present wortc, 
I have taken a deeper alanoe into re- 
ligion than ever I did DefEMw. In me 
the emotiouB of the heart prooeed only 
from nerfeet inteUeotnal clearoefle ;— it 
eannot be but tiiat the clearness I hare 
mm attained on this sutiject shall also 
take possession of my heart."— JVoJbfe'f 
Corrtmewtdmee. 

'**Thk YocATioir OT Xah' is, as 
Fichte truly says, intelliffible to all 
readers who are really able to un- 
derstand a book at all ; and as the his- 
tory of the mind in its yarious phases of 
doubt, knowledge, and faith, it is of 
interest to all. A book of this stamp is 



sure to teach you much, because it ex- 
cites thought. If it rousesyou to com- 
bat his conclusions, it has done a good 
work; im in that very effort yon are 
stirred to a consideration of points 
which have hitherto escaped your in- 
dolent acquiescence.*'— Jsrriipt Qvar- 
terfy. 

** This is Fichte's most popalar work, 
and is eveiy way remarkable.*'— iltiw. 

** It appears to us the boMest and 
most emphatic attempt that has yet 
been made to explain to man his rest- 
less and unconquerable desire to win 
the True and the Eternal.*'— r~"*^ '* 



The Chtneterkties of the Present Age. 



By JoHANN Gottlieb Fichte. Translated fitNn the German, by William 
Smith. Fost 8to. cloth, 7s. 



"A noble and most notable acquisi- 
tion to the literature of England."— 
DMorbif Jerrot^g WeMg Paper, 

** We accept these Inures as a true 
and most admirable delineation of the 
present age ; and on this ground alone 
we should bestow on them our heartiest 
recommendation ; but it is because they 
teach us how we may rise above the age 
that we bestow on them our most 
emphatic praise. 

The Tecatitn ef the Sehelir. 



**He makes us think, and perhaps 
more sublimely than we have ever for- 
meriy thought, but it is only in order 
that we mfty the more nobly act. 

"As a majestic and most stirring 
utterance from the lips of the greatest 
German prophet, we trust that the 
book will Una a response in many an 
English soul, and potently h^ to re- 
generate English Society.^— Tm CKIie. 



By JoHANv Gottlieb Fichte. Translated from the German, by William 
Smith. Fost 8vo. doth, Ss. ; paper cover. Is. 6d. 



"•The Vocation of the Scholar*.. ..is 
distinguished bv the same high moral 
tone, and manly, vigorous expression 
which charactenxe all Fichte's works 
in the German, and is notliing lost in 
Hr. Smith's clear, unembarrassed, and 
thoroughly English translation."— 
DougiasJerr^ffi Newipaper. 

"* We are glad to see this excellent 
tran8lati<m of one of the best of 



Fichte's works presented to the public 

in a very neat iwnr No dass needs 

an earnest and sincere spirit more than 
the literary class: and therefore the 
* Vocation of the Scholar,' the ' Guide 
of the Human ]&ace,' written in Fichte's 
most earnest, most commanding tem- 
per, wiU be welcomed in its Englbh 
dress by public writers, and be benefl- 
cial to the cause of truth."— Ji^eoiiomiW. 



•n the Ratwe ef the Sehelir^ tad its lanifestatiens. 

By JdHAHN Gottlieb Fichte. Translated from the German by William 
Smith. Second Edition. Fost 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. 



" With great satisfaction we welcome 
this first English translation of an 
authw who occupies the most exalted 
position as a nroibund and original 
thinker ; as an irresistible orator in the 
cause ot what he believed to be truth ; 
as a thorooehly honest and heroic man. 
Toe appearanoe of any of his 



works in our language is, we believe, a 

perftet novelty These orations 

are admiraMy fitted for their purpose ; 
so grand is the position taken by the 
ledurer, and so irresistible their elo- 
quence." — Examkker. 

** This work must inevitably arrest the 
attention of the scientific phyilcAan, by 
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the grand ipiritaalitgr of iU doetrinM, 

•ad the pore morality it teachos. 

Shall we be presamptiioiu if we reoom- 
mend these views to oar profesdonsl 
brethren? or if we say to the enUgh- 
tened, the tbouirhtftil. the serious, litis 



—if Toa be true 

Yoeanon? Wfe Imoir not a -_„ 

ralitj than this, or more noble principles 
than these : they are ftiU of tnitli."— 
BriHih amd Foreign Medks^Ckwwgieml 
Remew, .^ 



Ike Popilar Wtrfcs tf Johana 6«ttllck Hcktcw 

Post 8T0, doth, 128. pervolnme. 

Contents of VoL I. :~1. MKMont of the Adthob, by Wvluum. Smzth* 
2. The Vocatioh of th£ ScHOiuks. 3. The J^atoju of tjas. Sciioi.a9u 
4. The Vocatioh of Kajt. 

Oontents of VoL IL :—i. The Craracterirics of the Present Age. 
a. The Wat towards tbr Buhser Jjifb; or, tbr DocrnuNR of Se- 

LIGIOR. 



Chancteriftties af lea ef (Seaiaaf 



A Series of Biographical, Historical, and. Gritioal Essurs, selected by per- 
misaion, chiefly from the North American BeTiew, wiui Preface, by John 
Chapman. 2 vols, post Syo. doth, 8s. 

CONTENTS, 
Greoort VIT., LotoiiA, Fascal. 
Dante, Petrarch, Shelubt, Btron, Gobthb, Wordswobth, 

Milton, Scott, The German Poets. 
Michael Angelo, Canota. 
Machlatelli, Loots IX., Peter the Great. 



" Essays of Tery high order» which 
from tlieir novelfy, and their intrinsic 
value, we are sure will receive from the 
Briti^ public a reception commen- 
surate with their merits They are 

Essays which would do hononr to the 
literature of any country/*- TTectotm* 
tier Review. 

" Essays of great power and interest. 
In freedom of opinion, and occa- 
sionally in catholidty oi judgment, the 
writers are superior to our own periodi- 
cal essayists ; but we think there is less 
brilliancy and point in them ; though 
on that very account there is, perhaps, 
sreater impartiality and Jnstioe.**«^ 
IKNtfto Jerrold's Mmgagine, 

**lUeh as we are in this delightftd 
department of Literature, we gladly 
accept another contribution to critical 
biography The American writers 



keep more dosdy to thdr text than our 
owj) reviewers, and are less soUdtoos.to 
construct a theory of their own. and 
thereby run the risk of discolouring tixe 
facts of history, than to take a calm 
and dispassionate survey of events and 
opinions.**— litfonMn^ Chronide. 

" Essays well wonhy of an European 
Ufk-^—ChriHian Reformer. 

" The collection before us is able and 
readable, with a good deal of interest 
initosnl9«sits^ Th^ejihiHtiiqiroe,^»t- 
ness of remark, an acquaintance with 
thdr subject, beyond the mere book 
reviewed; much clear-headed pains- 
taking in the paper itself where the 
treatment requures pains, a larger and 
more liberal sinrit than is otUm found 
1^ Transatlantic literature, and some- 
time s marked and forpiUe style.**— 



The life of Jean Paul Fr. Bkhter. 

Compiled from various sources. Together with his Autobioinraphy, translated 

Illustrated with a Portrait engraved 



fr^m'the (German. Second Edition, 
on sted. Post Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

** The autobiography of Riehter, wiiioh 
ejctendt only to his twelfth year, is one 
of the most mteresting studies of a true 
poet's childhood ever given to the 
worid.**— Love^f EdmlmnkMamutme, 

**Biohter has an inteUeotvehementi 
mgved, irresistB>le, cvEshiog in pieces 
the naidest problems; piercing into the 
most hidden eombtaianons en things^ 
and flrasping the most distant; an 
imagmaaon vagne, sombre, splendid, 
or svpRUiBg, bfoodiag over th« abysses 



of being, wandering throogh inJbuitude, 
and summoning before us, in Its dim 
religious light, shapes of brilUaney, 
solemnity, or terror; a fancy of exu- 
berance literally anezampled, for it 
pours its treasures with a laviehness 
which knows no limit, hanginff, like 
the sun, a Jewel on every mrassi^lade, 
and sowing the earth at large with 
orient peai^s. But deeper than sU 
these lies humour, the ruling quslity 
of BiCBiXRr-as it were the central iire 






John C^apmtmy 14S, Mrand, 
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pcrvadM «id vivifies his wbol$ 
_ fie is a hnmortet fit>m kis in- 
mostaoul; lie tl^nks as a Imtterifit; be 
imagiaea, act*, feels as a humcnist: 
■port is the element in which Ixis 
naltiire lives and works."— Thohlas 

'* TTith sneh a writer it is no common 
tr^at to be intimately acquainted. In 
tlie proximity of great and virtooos 
minds we imbibe a portion of their na- 
tme—^&el, as mesmerists aav, a health- 
^l contagion, are braced with the same 
spirit of fittth, h<^, and patient en- 
durance-are formshed with data for 
clearing up and working out the in^- 
cate problem of life, and are inspired, 
\X\ud them, with the prospect of immor- 
tality. No reader of sensibility can rise 
from the perusal of these volumes with- 
bttt becoming both wiser and better.**— 
AUa$. 

** Apart from the interest of the work, 
as the life of Jean Paul, the reader 
learns something of German life and 
Gerinan thought, and is introduced to 
"Weimar during its most distinguished 
period— when Goethe, Schiller, Herder, 
and Wieland, the great fixed stars of 
Germany, in coi^nnction with Jean 
Paul, were there, surrounded by beau- 
tiflil and admiring women, of the most 
reJSned and exalted natures, and of 
princely rank. It is full of passages so 
attractive and valuable that it is diffi- 
cult to make a selection as examples of 
its character.**— /w^rcr. 

"The work is a useAil exhibitioi 
of a great uid amiable man, who, pos- 
sessed of the kindliest feelings, and the 
most brilliant fantasy, turned to a high 
purpose that humour of which Kabelais 



is 4he great i^aadfiitherT and -Steme one 
of the line ^ Mieestors, and contrasted 
it with an exaltatirai of feeling and a 
rJiapeodical poetiy which are entirely 
his own. Let us hope that it will com- 
plete the work begun by Mr. Garlyle's 
£ssays, and cause Jean Paul to be reaUy 
read in this country." — Examiner. 

" Bichter is exhibited in a moet ami- 
able light in this biography— industri- 
ous, frugal, benevolent, with a child-like 
simplicity of character, and a heart 
overflowmg with the purest love. His 
letters to his wife are oeaatiM memo- 
rials of true aflTection, and the way in 
which he perpetnaUy speaks <^f his chil- 
dren shows that he was the moet at- 
tached and indulgent of f^there. Who- 
ever came within the sphere of his com- 
panionship appears to have contracted 
an affection for him that death only 
dissolved : and while his name was re- 
sounding through Germany, he re- 
mained as meek and humble as if he 
had still been an unknown adventurer 
on Parnassus."- TAe Apprentice. 

** The life of Jean Paul is a charming 
piece of biography which draws and 
rivets the attention. The aflRections of 
the reader are fixed on the hero with an 
intensity rarely bestowed on an his- 
torical character. It is impossible to 
read tliis biography without a convic- 
tion of its integritv and truth; and 
though Ritcher's style is more difficult 
of translation than that of any other 
German, yet we feel that his golden 
thoughts have reached us pure from the 
mine, to which hehasgiven.that impress 
of genius which makes th^m current in 
all countries."— C/irw/wm Befimner. 



fhe lenlal History of an Inquiring Spirit. 

A Biography of Charles £lwood. By O. A. Brownson. Post 8vo. as. 6d. 
cloth ; 2s. paper cover. 



'*Thi8 work is an attempt to pre- 
sent Christianity so that it shall satisfy 
the philosophic element of our nature. 
In this consists its peculiar merit and 
its distinctive characteristic. Such a 
book was certainly verv much needed. 
We have nodonbttiiat it will add many 
a doubter to a oheerftil faith, and con- 
firm many a feeble mind in the faith it 
has already professed. Mr. Brownson 
addresses we philosophic element, and 
the men in whom this element is pre- 
dominant ; and, of coarse, he presents 
the arguments that would be the most 
striking and satisftictory to this class of 
men. In so far as he ha<^ succeeded, he 
must be considered to have done a meri- 
torious work. We think Mr. Brownson. 
eminently qualified for this task, and 



that his success is complete. The work 
will, doubtless, be the means of giving 
composure and serenity to the mith m 
many who are as yet weak in the faith, 
or halting between two opinions."— 
ChritUan Excammer. 

'* The purposes, in this stage of his 
progress, wmch Mr. Brownson has in 
view are, the vindication of the reality of 
the relifl^ous principle in the nature of 
man ; the existence of an order of aenti • 
ments higher than the calculations of 
tJie understanding and the deductions 
of l^c; the foundation of morals on 
the lUNMOlute idea of right in oppcflitioa 
to the populardoctrineof exi^raieney; 
the exposition of a^iritual |>hilcflO|pby ; 
and the connexion of Ghristiaaity with 
the progress of society. 
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) mott proibmid 
IdeMin % simple and uttnetivefarm. 
The ditooHion of these prindples, 
which hi their primitiTe sbstnetlcm are 
so repnlslTe to most minds, is carried 
on, through the medium of a slight fic- 
tkMi, with ocmslderable dramatic efRset. 
We become interested in tlie final 
opinions of the sat^eots of the tale, as 
we do in the catastrophe of a romance. 



A slender thread of narrative is 
to sustain the most weighty i 
on the philoe(q>hy of religion fhot the 
conduct botii of the story and of the 
discussion is mani^ed with so much 
skill, that they serve to relieve and fbr* 
ward each other."— Dm^ T 

**We can cordially recommend' the 
volume, after a very careftd perusaL"— 
Sentinel, 



Tke PhildMpUcal uid Astketlc letters and Essays of SeUlW. 

TVanslated, with an Introduction, by J. Weiss. Poet 8vo. ta. doth. 



J 



*' These Lett»s stand unequalled in 
the department of JEethetics, and are so 
nstcemod even in Gennany, iriiich is so 
frultftd upon that topic. Schiller is 
Germany's best JSsthetidan, and these 
letters contain the highest moments of 
Schiller. Whether we desire rigorous 
logical investigation or noble poetic ex- 
pression, wheuier we wish to stimulate 
the intellect or inflame the heart, we 
need seek no ftirther than these. They 
are trophies won fh>m an unpopular, 
metaphysical form, by a lofty, inspiring, 
and absorbing walAect."^IntroduciioH. 

** It is not possible, in a brief notice 
like the present, to do more than inti- 
mate the kind of excellence of a book 
of this nature. It is a profound and 
beautiftil dissertation, ana must be dili- 
gently studied to be comprehended. 
After all the innumerable efforts that the 
present age has been some time making 
to cut a Soyal road to everytliing, it is 
banning to find that what sometimes 
seems the longest way round is the 
shortest way home ; and if there be a 
desire to have truth, the only wav is to 
work at the windlass one's sell, and 
bring up the buckets by the labour of 
one's own good arm. Whoever works 
at the present well, will find ample 
reward for the labour they may bestow 
on it; the truths he will draw up are 
universal, and from that pure elemen- 
tary fountain ' that maketh wise he that 
drlnketh thereat.'"— J!>o«yto« JerroWt 
Mcigagme. 

**lt is diflkmlt, if not impossible, to 
ffive a brief, uid at the same time £uth- 
lul, summary of the ideas affirmed by 
Schiller in this vcrfnme. Its aim is to 
develop the ideal of humanitjr, and to 
define the successive steps which must 
be trodden to attain it. Its spirit 
aspires after human improvment, and 
seeks to indicate the means of realiza- 
tion. S<^ller insists upon the necessi- 
ty of Ksthetic culture as preliminary to 
moral culture, and in order to make 
the latter poenUe. Acowding to the 
doctrine here set forth, until man is 
osthetically developed, he cannot be 



morally free, hence not respondUe, as 
there is no q;>here fbr the operation of 
the will. 

** Thestylein which the whole volnme 
is written is particularly beautifhl, there 
is a consciousness of music in every page 
we read; it it remarkable for the con- 
densation of thought and firm consist- 
ency which prevails throughout; and. 
so far as we are able to judge, the 
translation is admirably and fiuthfolly 
rendered. The twenty-seven letters 
upon the '^Esthetic Culture of Man,* 
form the most prominent, and by fax 
the most valuable, portion of the work ; 
they will be found fhll of interest and 
the choicest riches, which will abund- 
antly repay any amount of labour 
bestowed upon them."— /n«atrcr. 

" This is a book which demands and 
deserves study. Either to translate or 
to appreciate it requires a somewhat 
Becimar turn of mind. Not that any 
body could read it without profit, but to 
gain from it all that it is capable of 
yielding, there must be some ajttitude 
for such studies, and some training in 

them too To be appreciated 

it must be studied, and the study 
will be well repaid."— CArwiian Ex- 
amtiner. 

"Here we must close, unwillingly, 
this volume, so abounding in food for 
thought, so fistful of fine passages, 
heartily commending it to all of our 
readers who desue to make acquaint- 
ance with the philosophy of art. The 
extracts we have taken will prove what 
a treasure is here, for they are but a 
fraction of the gems that are to be 
gathered in every piu^e. We make no 
apology for having so long Ungered over 
this book; for, albeit, philosophy is 
somewhat out of fashion in our age of 
materialism, it yet will find its votaries, 
fit thouffh few ; uid even they who care 
not for the higher regions of reflection, 
cannot fail «> reap infinite pleasure 
from the eloquent and truthfrd passases 
we have sought to cuU for their mingTed 
delight and edification." Critic. 



John Chapman^ 142, Sirand. 
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THE CATHOLIC SERIES — {cOfUwued,) 



The lati#Mle •# Kellghns Inqaby \ 



Or, the Question stated, of Beason, the Bible, and the Church. By Jambs 
Mabtinsau. Third Edition, With a Critical Letter on Rattonaliom. Miim- 
. cles, and the Authority of Scripture, by the late Rev. Joseph Blanco 
IITuiTE. 4s. paper cover ; 48. 6d. cloth. 

The lissien of the (leraiui Calholles. 

By Prof. G. G. Gebvinus, Author of the ** Gesohichte der Poetischen 
National-Literatur der Deutschen.** Poet 8vo. 6d. 

Tlie PhOesephj ef Art. 

An Oration on the Relation of ttie Plastic Arts to Nature. Translated from 
the German of F. W. J. ton SchsiiUNO, by A Johnson. Post 8to. Is. 
paper cover ; Is. 6d. cloth. 



" This excellent oration is an appli- 
cation to art of Schelling's general 
philoflophie principles. Schelling takes 
the bold conrse. and declares that what 
is ordinarily called nature is not the 
summit of perfection, but is only the 
inadequate manilestation of a high 
idea, which it is the office of man to 

Eenetrate. The true astronomer is not 
e who notes down laws and causes 
which were never revealed to sensuous 
orgsns, and which are often opposed to 
the prima fiieie influences of sensuous 
observers. The true artist is not he who 
morely imitates an isolated object in 
nature, but he who can penetrate into 
the unseen essence that lurks behind 
the visible crust, and afterwards re- 
produce it in a visible form. In the 
surrounding world means and ends are 

Essays. By R. W. Emerson. 



dashed and Jarred together; in the 
woric of art the heterogeneous is ex- 
cluded, and a unity is attained not to 
be found elsewhere. Scheiling, in his 
oration, chi^v , not exclusively, regards 
the arts of paintinff and sculpture ; but 
his remarks will equally apply to 
others, such as poetry and music. This 
oration of Scheliing's deserves an exten- 
sive perusal. The trantdation. with the 
exception of a few trifling inaccuracies, 
is admirably done by Mr. Johnson; 
and we know of no work in our language 
better suited to give a notion of the turn 
which Grerman philosophy took after it 
abandoned the subjectivity of Kant and 
Fichte. The notion will, of conrse, be 
a faint one ; but it is something to Icnow 
the latitude and longitude of a mental 
position.**— fjmwitiitfr. 



(Second Series.) With a Kotice by Thomas Carltle. 
3s. 6d. cloth. 



38. paper cover; 



** The difficulty we find in giving a 
woper notice of this volume, arises 
nrom the pervadingness of its excellence, 
and the compression of its matter. 
With more leaminff than HazUtt, more 
perspicuity than Carlyle, more vigour 
and depth of thought than Addison, and 
witii as much ori^nalityand fascination 
as any of them, this volume is a bril- 
liant addition to the Table Talk of in- 
tellectual men, be they who or where 
they TCMy.**—Pro»peciive Beeiew, 

** Mr. Eimerson is not a common man, 
and everything he writes contains sug- 
gestive matter of much thought and 
earnestness."— £«»m*n«r. 

*' That Emerson is, in a high degree, 
possessed of the faculty and vision of 
the seeff none can doubt who will ear- 
nestly and with a kind and reverential 
sj^t peruse these nine Essays. He 
deals only with the true and the eternal. 
His piercing gaze at once shoots swiftly, 
surely through the outward and the su- 

eirficial,to the inmost causes and work- 
gs. Any one can tell the time who 
lows on the face of the dock, but he 



loves to lay bare the machinery and 
show its moving principle. His words 
and Bis thoughts are a fresh spring, 
that invigorates the soul that is steeped 
therein. His mind is ever dealing with 
the eternal ; and those who only live to 
exercise their lower intellectual facul- 
Ides, and desire only new facts and new 
images, and those who have not a feel- 
ing or an interest in the great question 
of mind and matter.etemrtyand nature, 
will disregard him as unintelligible and 
uninteresting, as they do Bacon and 
Plato, and. Indeed, philosophy itself.*' 
^Doug^ku Jgrrold'g Magazine. 
** Beyond social science, because be- 

Sond and outside social existence, there 
es the science of self, the development 
of man in his individual existence, 
within himself and for himself. Of this 
latter science, which may perhaps be 
called the philosophy of mdividuality, 
Mr. Emerson is an able apostle and 
interpreter."— JLtfoyue. 

** As regards the particular volume of 
Embrson before us, we think it an im- 
provement upon the first series ofessaj^. 
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Work$ ptAUaked by Jitim C^UBpmm, 



m CATHOLIC SERIES— (con^inifei^.) 



The Ml^Mto are better chosen. Ther 
oome home more to the experience oi 
the nihie of mnaikind. end are oonae- 
<]aHitly more intereeting. Their tieftt- 
meat aieo indieetee an artiatic improve- 
ment in the composition."— <S[pec<iat»r. 

** AU loTcra oT Uteratnre wiU read 
Mr. Emeraon'e new Tolume, aa the 



meet AftiiemhaTe lead hi* f4»rmar<-». 

and if correct taste, and sober Views of 
life, and sw^ ideas on the higfaor sab- 
jects of thoagfat as we hnT« been ac- 
cnstomed to acooont aa truths, )ire 
sometimes oatrax ed, we at least meet 
at every step with originality, imftgina- 
tion ma eloqaence.**— Aifwtrsr. 



The iniiaii Chirch tttd Modern Society. 

By E. Qdiket, of the College of France. Translated {h>m tiie French Thl^A 
Edition (¥dth the Author's approbation), by C. Cocks, B.L. 8vo. 2s. 6d. doth 



** This enlightened YOhuie **— 

** Considered as a whole, the bookbe- 
ftte us is the most pow^al and phiio> 
sophlcaUy o(»sistont protest against 
(he SomaA Church wliich has ever 
<diimed oar attention, and, as a strong 
eonirmatioii of its ethria^ efficiency, 
we may mention that the excitement it 
has created in Paris has sohlected the 
anth<Mr to a reprimand from both Cham- 
bers of the L^slature, and excommu- 
nication bv the Pope.**— in^uMnsr. 

** M. Quinet belongs to the movemmtt 

SemoBs of ConsebtioB. 



party, and has lately been oonspkmoits 
ni renting the pretensions ofthe Jesuit 
and French clergy to the excloflive edu- 
cation of the youth of fiance . He has 
grappled with his theme both practi- 
cally, and in the philosophical spirit of 

hist^ Rare meritsAre comprised 

in thii Tolmpe a genmne spirit 

pervades it. and thoe are many passa- 
ges of great depth, originality and elo- 
^U8nce.'*-~iflfaif. 

" These etoquent and rataable 

lectnns."— Mno Ckmth Aioooate. 



By F. W. P. GREE3IWOOD, D.D. 3s. cloth. 



will meet with a gratefiil reception from 
all who seek inslaoicUon on the topics 
most interesting to a thougfatfol mind. 
There are twenty .aeven sermons in the 
volume."— CArictiidM ^xwiner. 



*' This a really delightful volume, 
which we would eladly see producing 
its purifying and elevating influences in 
all our uimilies.^— /fUwVvr. 

" Ttiis beautifhl volume we are sure 

Self-Csltare. 

By WiUJAM EUiBBY CHANNUfC. 6d. paper cover; is. cloth. 

CkrutiftBily^ or Europe. 

Translated from the Ctormsn of NovaiiIS (Friedrich vm Hardenbng), by 
the Rev. J. Bai^ton. 6d. paper cover. 

TIm Critieal aad liseella&eeas WritiBfs of Tlwoftore pBrker. 

Post 8vo. (doth, 6b. 

** It will be seen from these extaracts 
that Theodore Parker is a writer of 
considerable power aad fireshness. if not 
originality. Ofthe school of Carlyle, or 
ranier taking the same German origin- 
als ftnrhis models, Parker has a more 
sober stvie and a less theatric taste. His 
compositi<m wants the grotesque anima- 
tion and richness of Carlyle, but it is 
vivia, strong, and frequently mctures- 
que. with a tenderness that the great 
bootohnuui does not possess." -^Specto- 
ior. 

"Viewing him as a most usefhl, as 
well as highly glfteld man, we oordiallv 
welcome the appearance of an English 
reprint of some of his best produoticus. 
The * Miscellaneous' Pieces are charac- 
terised by the peculiar eloquence, which 
is wtthout a parallel in tibe works of 



English writers. His langnagie is 
almost entirely figiu*atiYe : the glories of 
nature are pressed into his service, and 
convey his most careless thought. This 
is Kike principal charm of his writings ; 
his eloquence is altogether unlike that 
of the English orator or essayist; it 
partakes of the grandeur of the forests 
in his native land ; and we seem, when 
listening to h» speech, to hear the 
music of the woods, the rustling ofthe 
piue-treeSt and the ringing of the wood- 
man's aKe. In this respect he resem- 
bles Emerson 1 but, miliketltoUi celebra- 
ted man, he never discourses audibly 
with himself, in a language unknown 
to the world— he is never <M»cure ; the 
stream, though deep, reveals the glitter- 
ing^ gems which clixstu* so thickly on its 
tHMT'— Im f mtrr , 



B. M0KT029, PBIITTEK, 2, CRANE COURT. FLRET STR££T. 



